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Virlana  Tkacz 


THE  GOLDEN  DISSONANCE: 

PAVLO  TYCHYNA’S  POETIC  IMAGERY  IN  MYKOLA 
KULISH’S  NARODNII  MALAKHII 

The  eyes  of  a provincial  postman,  which  had  been  focused 
on  the  petty  details  of  small  town  existence  (he  had  previously 
spent  three  years  suing  a neighbour  for  killing  his  rooster),  have 
acquired  panoramic  vision.  Malakhii  now  sees  the  new  humanity 
promised  by  the  Revolution.  Divergence  of  reality  from  this  ideal 
has  to  be  immediately  corrected  by  decree.  The  acceptance  of  his 
words  alone  can  bring  the  great  reform,  the  transformation  of  man 
and  country. 

The  characters  in  Narodnii  Malakhii,  their  stories  and  im- 
ages, created  a revolution  in  Ukrainian  drama.  An  unprecedented 
uproar  of  reviews,  discussions,  polemics,  and  criticism  followed 
their  appearance  on  BereziVs  stage  in  1928.^  Most  of  the  articles 
written  about  this  play  in  the  past  fifty  years  are  concerned  with 
the  political  implications  of  the  plot  and  the  social  background  of 
the  characters.  This  paper,  therefore,  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
these  topics,  but  will  examine  the  contemporary  sources  for  Ku- 
lish’s  literary  images.  This  will  illuminate  an  important,  hitherto 
obscured  aspect  of  the  main  character. 

Certain  traits  of  Narodnii  Malakhii  can  be  found  in  Kulish’s 
earlier  work.  The  play’s  first  act,  with  its  broad  satire  on  the  pa- 
triarchal life  of  provincial  town  dwellers,  is  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  Otak  zahynuv  Huska,  an  earlier  comedy.  There  we  also  have  a 
portrayal  of  characters  who  are  so  concerned  with  petty  details 
that  they  lose  sight  of  the  reality  of  their  situation.  The  character 
of  Huska  can  be  seen  as  a simplistic  comic  prototype  for  the  very 
complex  Malakhii,  whose  portrayal  has  elements  of  both  the  tragic 
and  the  comic.  Kulish  actually  planned  to  combine  these  two 
modes  in  Otak  zahynuv  Huska.  The  totally  comic  atmosphere  of 
the  play  was  to  be  broken  at  the  very  end  when  the  laughing 
audience  finds  out  that  Huska  really  hanged  himself.^  However, 
the  printed  version  of  the  play  ends  with  his  arrest. 

Malakhii  is  visionary  as  well  as  comic.  In  this  he  incorporates 
some  of  the  qualities  of  Khyma,  the  idealist  and  dreamer  from 


^Natalia  Kuziakina,  Piesy  Mykoly  Kulisha:  literaturna  i stsenichna 
istoriia  (Kiev,  1970),  p.  170. 

^ lurii  Kobyletsky,  “Revoliutsiieiu  narodzhenyi,”  foreword  to  Mykola 
Kulish:  piesy,  lysty,  ed.  S.  S.  Zinchuk  (Kiev,  1969),  p.  16. 
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Kulish’s  drama  Komuna  v stepakh.  In  the  last  act,  Khyma  describes 
a dream  in  which  she  sees  Lenin  in  a snowy  field,  carrying  some- 
thing wonderful.  He  is  smiling  and  waving  at  the  commune.^ 
Khyma’s  dream  and  Malakhii’s  vision  of  receiving  warm  applause 
from  government  officials  after  his  lecture  on  the  reform  of  man^ 
share  an  idyllic  tone,  and  a fervent  belief  that  their  actions  will 
receive  warm  approval  from  officials  who  appear  to  them  as  ideal, 
almost  heavenly  beings.  In  describing  a dream  earlier  in  Komuna 
V stepakh,  Khyma  also  uses  “holubyi-holubyi,”®  the  obsessive  col- 
ouring of  all  of  Malakhii’s  visions. 

However,  the  themes,  images,  and  characters  of  Narodnii 
Malakhii  are  much  more  complex  and  much  richer  than  those 
found  in  Kulish’s  earlier  plays,  which  tend  to  present  situations 
and  characters  in  black  and  white. 

The  early  1920s,  a period  of  literary  renaissance  in  Ukraine, 
produced  great  poetry  but  was  not  as  rich  in  drama.  Rulin,  a 
theatrical  critic  of  the  time,  even  notes  this  fact. 

— ZIoBrHH  nac  ne  s’hbjihjiocb  na  yKpamctKOMy  Ta  na  pocifi- 
CBKOMy  TaKOHC  Tepeni  TBopiB,  mo  Morjm  6 saflOBOJitHHTH  bh- 
coKi  BHMorn  peBOJiKmifinoro  ynpamcLKoro  Teaxpy,  mo  npar- 
HyB  ao  BHCTaB  BejiHKoro  cTHJiio.  “Ilepmi  xopoSpi”  BHsnaHHjiH 
cede  B ynpamctKiH  jiiTeparypi  nepeBajKHo  noesiHMH,  sroflOM 
HOBeJiaMH.  I TijILKH  HOBOJli  ^i?^XOAHJIH  IX  HaCTyHHHKH  flO 
BejiHKHX  nojiOTeH  noBicTi  i ^paMH.® 

Poetry  of  the  time  provides  a fertile  source  of  imagery  for  Kulish. 
Pavlo  Tychyna’s  poetic  imagery  can  be  seen  throughout  Kulish’s 
later  plays.  Kobyletsky,  in  his  introduction  to  the  1936  Soviet 
edition  of  Kulish’s  plays,  points  this  out  and  adds: 

Ta  H caM  aBTop  sra^ye  b jmcxi  30  I.  JifHinpoBCLKoro,  mo  b 
myKaHHBX  peBOJiioi^iHHHX  (|)opM  MHCxei^TBa  Bin  “npncjiy- 
xycTLCH  flo  Thhhhh”.' 

In  Narodnii  Malakhii,  the  visions  of  the  main  character,  even 
on  their  broadest  thematic  level,  are  very  reminiscent  of  Tychyna’s 
poetry.  Revolutionary  ideals  are  seen  in  religious  and  cosmic  terms. 


Mykola  Kulish,  Mykola  Kulish:  piesy,  lysty,  ed.  S.  S.  Zinchuk  (Kiev, 
1969),  p.  136. 

^Mykola  Kulish,  Tvory,  ed.  Hryhorii  Kostiuk  (New  York,  1955), 

p.  68. 

^ Kulish,  Mykola  Kulish : piesy,  lysty,  p.  98. 

® Petro  Rulin,  Na  shliakhakh  revoliutsiinoho  teatru  (Kiev,  1972)  p.  77. 
^ Kobyletsky,  p.  7,  n.  1. 
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with  much  stress  on  colour  and  musical  metaphors.  Examples  of 
this  complex  intertwining  appear  in  the  work  of  other  writers  of 
the  time,  but  they  are  most  characteristic  of  Tychyna’s  work. 

Kulish  also  incorporates  into  his  play  metaphors  that  are 
peculiar  to  Tychyna.  In  the  third  act,  for  instance,  one  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  insane  asylum  says: 

XlyMKa  6yjia  BecijiJia  cnpasjiHTH,  kojih  ryjibK  — MOJiofla  i 
MaTH  BecijiLHa  na  damTani  nocoxjm  . . . ® 

These  lines  immediately  bring  to  mind  Tychyna’s  “Odchyniaite 
dveri  ...” 

OflHHHHHTe  flBcpi  — 

Hapenena  fine! 

OflHHHHHTe  flBepi  — 

Fojiyda  djiaKHTt! 

Oni,  cepi^e  i xopajiH 
CTajiH, 

^Kflyrb  . . . 

Oahhhhjihcb  flBepi  — 

PopodHHa  Hin! 

OflHHHHJIHCb  flBepi  

Bci  mjiHXH  B KpoBi! 

KeSpHflaHHHMH  CJIBOSaMH 
TbMaMH 

Jlom, ..." 

The  expectation  of  a wedding  party  in  the  first  part  of  the  image 
is  destroyed  in  a flash  by  the  presentation  of  a very  grim  reality 
in  the  second  part. 

Kulish’s  main  character  shares  some  characteristics  with  fig- 
ures created  in  Tychyna’s  poetry.  Malakhii’s  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, his  self-anointment,  and  his  identification  with  a Christ- 
like  figure  at  the  end  of  the  play  seem  to  parallel  the  image  of  the 
father  in  Tychyna’s  “Chystyla  maty  kartopliu.” 

daTBKO,  saypiBmH,  y rnTyn^y  nomHBca,  hk6h  me  y rnTyn^y — 
CycoM  XpncTOM  o6’hbhb  cede,  napTiio  boshtb  no  cejiax! 

Both  characters  are  fanatics,  although  their  causes  differ  vastly. 
Both  are  at  some  point  considered  mad.  However,  the  auras  they 
create  around  themselves  are  significantly  different.  Malakhii  is 


® Kulish,  Ivory,  p.  70. 

^ Pavlo  Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin  (Kiev-Lviv,  1922),  p.  29. 

lurii  Lavrinenko,  ed.,  Rozstriliane  vidrodzhennia : antolohiia  1917- 
1933  (Paris,  1959),  p.  57. 
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a dreamer  who  is  totally  absorbed  in  his  utopian  vision  of  a “ho- 
lubaia  dal.”  The  father  in  Tychyna’s  poem  is  a menacing  figure. 
His  entrance  into  his  own  home  creates  a “hrizno-synia — tysha.”“ 
It  is  important  that  the  blues  which  colour  their  worlds  are  very 
far  apart  in  shade. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parallels  to  Tychyna’s  poetry  can 
be  traced  in  a further  discussion  of  Kulish’s  portrayal  of  the  main 
character. 

Malakhii,  as  his  very  name  suggests,  has  the  stance  of  a 
prophet,  a messenger.  (Malakai  in  Hebrew  means  “my  messen- 
ger.” The  Book  of  Malachai  is  the  name  given  to  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  prophet  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  which  begins  with 
these  words.)  He  has  set  out  to  spread  the  word  of  his  revelation. 
He  believes  in  the  strength  of  his  very  word. 

51  BEM  CKEJKy  TEKe  CJIOBO,  mO  nyCTHTB  HEpCJIL  TEKHH, 

mo  H M3rp  pOSBEJIH  ... 

This  concern  with  the  word  in  and  of  itself  suggests  that,  on  one 
level,  the  character  of  Malakhii  can  be  seen  as  a symbol  for  a poet. 
The  interpretation  of  Malakhii  as  a poet  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  critics,  Sherekh  among  them,^^  have  drawn  parallels  between 
the  character  of  Malakhii  and  that  of  Ilko,  the  revolutionary 
dreamer  and  poet  of  Kulish’s  later  play,  Patetychna  sonata. 

The  prophet  as  a symbol  for  a poet  appears  often  in  world 
literature.  This  equation  is  also  present  in  Tychyna’s  work.  In  “I 
Bielyi  i Blok  ...”  Tychyna  expresses  his  anguish  at  the  state  of 
his  country.  He  calls  for  the  poet  to  arise,  implying  that  he  can 
become  the  Moses  of  his  people. 

BosABHrne  EKpaina  CBOHoro  Moficen, 

He  MOHCeJK  TEK  6yThl 

He  MOHcejK  tek  SyTb,  o,  a ayio,  a shek). 

Hi^  periT  i dypio,  nm  rpiM  oa  noBCTEHt 
OA  Bcix  CBoix  HepniB  y cxen  nocHaaio  — 
noeTe,  ycTEHt! 

Another  example  of  this  metaphor  can  be  found  in  his  poem  which 
addresses  the  “kazenni  poety,  ofitsiiantyky”  and  is  titled  “Pliusk- 
vym  prorokam.”^® 


Ibid.,  p.  58. 

Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  71. 

lurii  Sherekh,  Ne  dlia  ditei  (New  York,  1964),  p.  75. 
Tychyna,  p.  48. 

Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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Malakhii’s  belief  that  his  word  can  create  a vision  of  the  fu- 
ture for  all  reminds  one  of  Tychyna’s  “Dudaryk.”  In  this  kazka, 
the  dudaryk,  who  can  also  be  interpreted  to  be  a symbol  for  a 
poet,  actually  has  the  power  Malakhii  strives  for: 

A me  Bin  sheb  xaKe  cjiobo, 

mo  HK  CKa^ce  — 

yci  jiio^H  Ha  cto  Jiix  ynepe^  ^hbjihtbch.^® 

Both  Malakhii  and  the  dudaryk  suffer  rejection  for  their 
vision.  Malakhii  is  eventually  rejected  by  all  for  his  obsession  with 
his  vision.  The  dudaryk  at  first  meets  a similar  fate. 

— Tan  i xan,  na  cxo  Jiix  ynepe;^  posnasaB,  xaK  sa  i^e  h 
npornajiH.^^ 

But  eventually,  the  dudaryk’s  word  and  the  music  of  his  instru- 
ment are  strong  enough  to  change  the  social  order  and  speak  ir- 
resistibly to  all. 

Hk  sarpaB  Bin,  hk  sarpaB, 
i^ijie  i^apcxBO  niaHHB  — 

Jiiofl  xaHi^ioe,  juojs,  nnxaQ, 

OH  Horo  i^e  xaK  CBixae? 

A Bin  ysHB  xa  h o^^kphb  im  yce  hhcxo  na  cxo  Jiix  ynepe^...^® 

Malakhii  believes  in  the  power  of  his  word  and  the  music  of 
his  own  instrument,  which  in  reality  is  also  a dudka,  although 
he  imagines  it  to  be  a “surma  zolotaia.”^®  However,  the  power  of 
his  word  is  evident  only  to  him  and  to  those  who  are  in  hopeless 
situations — the  insane,  and  Olia  in  her  moments  of  despair.  With 
time  even  they  abandon  him.  At  the  end  of  the  play  we  see  him 
totally  isolated  from  reality,  playing  his  instrument,  still  enrap- 
tured by  his  illusions.  The  play  ends  with  the  following  stage 
directions: 

Arania  sacBixHJia  CBiaKy.  Majiaxifi  rpaB.  HoMy  s^ana- 
JiocH,  mo  Bin  cnpaBj^i  xBopHXB  HKyct  npeKpacny  rojiySy 
CHM(|)OHiio,  He  BBajKaioHH  Ha  xe,  mo  flyflKa  ryrHHBHJia  i 
jiynajia  shkhm  flHConaHCOM.^*’ 


Pavlo  Tychyna,  Vybrani  Ivory,  ed.  M.  Tereshchenko  (Kiev,  1946), 

1:174. 

Ibid.,  p.  175. 

Ibid.,  p.  179. 

Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  104. 

2°  Ibid. 
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Only  Ahapiia  remains  on  the  stage  with  him.  Many  of  her 
religious  visions  and  dreams  closely  parallel  his,  but  she  is  never 
really  taken  by  his  vision.  She  has  her  own. 

Malakhii  aspires  to  the  power  the  dudaryk's  word  and 
music  have,  but  he  fails.  He  can,  therefore,  be  seen  as  a rejected 
prophet  and  as  a failed  poet.  He  is  also  someone  who  seems  to 
have  taken  Tychyna’s  words  from  the  poem  “Siite”  much  too 
literally. 

By^BTe  desyMHi  — ne  SHMni. 

HoBi,  no  HOBi  MapcejiGsn ! 

HanpaBO,  najiiBO  Meni  — 

CTaBTe  aIgsh  b KJiioni! 

However,  Malakhii  proves  to  be  incapable  of  creating  the  new 
“Marseillaise,”  the  new  revolutionary  hymn  which  would  rally 
the  people  to  take  part  in  his  great  reform. 

The  interpretation  of  Malakhii  as  a poet  need  not  be  limited 
only  to  the  moments  outlined  above.  Malakhii’s  behaviour  in  the 
first  act  of  the  play  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  by  the  poet  to  break 
away  from  the  traditional,  from  concern  with  realistic  detail.  Ma- 
lakhii sets  his  sight  on  universal  ideals  and  cosmic  proposals.  The 
poet,  the  writer  moves  away  from  the  depiction  of  ethnographic 
realism  to  the  concerns  of  modern  literature.  Malakhii’s  departure 
for  Kharkiv  can  be  seen  as  a symbolic  representation  of  the  transi- 
tion towards  the  theme  of  the  city  in  the  poetry  of  the  time. 

The  Revolution  had  so  frightened  Malakhii  at  first,  that  he 
immured  himself  in  a closet  for  two  years.  His  immurement  totally 
transformed  him.  The  Revolution’s  promised  ideals  became  his 
own  visions.  Malakhii’s  immurement  can  be  seen  as  a symbol  for 
the  isolated  moment  of  creative  concentration  a poet  goes  through 
before  his  vision  crystallizes.  This  moment  is  reverently  portrayed 
as  a creative  cloak  of  darkness  in  Tychyna’s  “Soniashni  kliarnety.” 

H 6yB  — He  51.  Jlnm  Mpin,  coh. 

HaBKOJio  — ASBOHHi  sryKH, 

I niTBMH  TBopnoi  xhtoh, 

I djiaroBicHi  pyKH.  ^2 

Malakhii,  as  the  poet  who  is  destined  to  fail,  is  described  as  having 
been  inspired  under  ridiculous  circumstances.  The  concern  of  the 
townspeople  with  the  petty  details  of  the  immurement  make  it  all 
the  more  laughable. 
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The  vision  which  grew  out  of  this  isolation  and  the  study  of 
Bolshevik  books  is  that  of  a world  of  fulfilled  utopian  promises. 
Malakhii  complains  of  the  blindness  of  the  people  to  the  human- 
ism of  the  Revolution.  New  eyes  are  needed  before  people  can  see 
their  new  rights  and  forget  about  the  quality  of  the  new  combs 
and  thread. 

— Oh,  hk  mh  He  bthmhmo,  HasiTb  iu;e  ne  daHHMO,  — 

HKHX  npaB,  HKHX  npaB  na^aBajia  peBOJiKmiH  Jiio^HHi! 
ICTHHHO  noTpiSni  OHOBjieni  oni,  ni;o6  daHHTH  ix.^^ 

Tychyna  also  uses  blindness  as  a metaphor  for  people’s  incompre- 
hension of  their  potential  to  become  the  new  humanity. 

I dy^e  TaK  — 

Cjiini:  ;n;e  hc  Te  nedo  — h He  dany? 

Fjiyxi:  Meni  SAaeTtca,  npaB^i;y  a d noHyn! 

KajiiKH:  njiaay, 

Oa  dojiK)  KpHHy! 

I dyae  TaK  — 

<J>ajibmHBe  nedo  CMixoM  xtocb  posKOJie. 

I CTane  cbIt  hobhh  i jiio^h  hk  dorn.^^ 

Action  must  be  taken  by  someone  before  the  transformation  of 
people  into  the  gods  of  the  new  world  can  take  place.  Malakhii 
envisions  the  action  which  will  shatter  the  false  heavens. 

Malakhii’s  family  and  friends,  as  Sherekh  points  out,^®  at- 
tempt to  lure  him  back  into  his  traditional  role  in  the  community 
by  the  use  of  ritualistic  particulars  he  once  loved.  Of  all  their 
attempts,  only  the  singing  of  his  favourite  religious  song  meets 
with  any  success.  The  song  inspires  Malakhii  to  relate  the  religious 
vision  of  his  childhood.  He  describes  seeing  God  as  an  ordinary 
old  man  carrying  a censer  through  the  meadows  and  fields.  How- 
ever, once  Malakhii  realizes  that  he  has  fallen  into  one  of  the 
traps  his  friend  has  set  up  for  him,  he  destroys  the  piety  of  his 
vision. 

TaK  He  B^acTbCH  Todi  i^e  spodHTH ! Bo  ^HBiTbCH  — ni;;xo3HTb 
ao  CTapeHbKoro  Bora  XTOCb  b HepBOHOMy,  jihi^h  ne  bh^^ho  i 
KH^a  rpanaTy.2® 


Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  27. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  52. 
Sherekh,  p.  65. 

Kulish,  T vary,  p.  34. 
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The  expected  ending  is  suddenly  shattered  by  violence.  The 
supposedly  meek  assault  the  almighty.  A similar  moment  appears 
in  Tychyna’s  “My  kazhemo,”  which  tells  the  story  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  The  meeting  with  the  wolf  does  not  have  the  result 
we  expect. 

— A MOHce  6,  H Tede  s’ib?  — Is’ihc,  — 

^epBona  manoHKa  sa  hIhc! 

Bn;ijmjia  BOBKa  b jmcy  rojiOBKy,^^ 

The  destruction  of  the  traditional  religious  image  with  such 
violence  carries  Malakhii  into  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  shat- 
tering of  what  he  now  considers  to  be  a false  heaven. 

KpnmHTLCH,  flHBiTbCH,  na?^a  posdHTee  nedo,  oh  copOK  Myne- 
hhkIb  cTopH  rojiOBOK),  XpHCTOC  i MaroMCT,  A?^aM  i AnoKa- 
jiHHCHC  paKOM  jieTHTB  ...  I cysip’H  Pana  h Kosepora  b nyx 
i npax  . . . (3acniBaB,  iu;o  chjih).  Hyom,  cypMH  sarpajiH  . . . 
CypMH  peBOJiioi^ii  nyio.  Bany  ^ajib  rojiydoro  coi^iHJiisMy.^^ 

The  Revolution,  seen  here  as  destroying  religion,  adopts  religious 
symbols.  “Surmy  revoliutsii”  sound  as  they  do  in  the  traditional 
portrayal  of  the  Last  Judgement.  However,  the  neighbours  do  not 
seem  terribly  moved  by  his  vision.  They  are  all  more  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  leaving. 

Malakhii  destroys  all  attempts  to  get  him  to  conform  and 
stands  firm  in  his  determination  to  leave.  His  stance  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  poet  in  Tychyna’s  “Vidpovid  zemliakam,”  a poem  pal- 
pably political. 

cepe^  ApidHHx,  homctjihbhx,  TynoyMHHX, 

Ha  Kyni  rnoio  xcoBHHoro,  n^o  BCMOKTyc, 

saTflrye  na  sho, 

cniBafi,  HoeTe,  3 naMH  b toh! 

Ctok)  — MOB  CK6JIH,  HenopymHHH.^^ 

Malakhii  rejects  all  the  ritualistic  enticements  and  offers  of  re- 
cognition. “Tebe  prosyt  tserkovna  hromada,  obraty  na  holovu  kho- 
chut  i tse  fakt  . . . In  the  city  he  will  reject  a job  which  is 
offered  on  the  condition  that  he  return  to  his  own  town,^^  to  his 


Tychyna,  Vybrani  tvory,  p.  128. 
Kulish,  T vory,  p.  34. 

Tychyna,  Vybrani  tvory,  p.  117. 
^“Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  32. 

Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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traditional  role.  This  uncompromising  stance  further  echoes  that 
of  Tychyna  in  “Vidpovid  zemliakam.” 

^ymi  MOGi  He  KynHTt  bem 

ani  jiaBpoBHMH  BiHKaMH, 

Hi  30JI0T0M,  Hi  XJlidOM,  Hi  OpjIOM. 

Ctok)  — MOB  CK6JIH,  HenopymHHH.^“ 

If  Malakhii  is  viewed  as  a poet,  one  can  also  say  that  his 
attempt  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  can  symbolize  more 
than  just  an  attempt  to  break  with  the  traditional  content  of 
poetry.  It  can  also  be  seen  as  an  attempt  by  the  poet  to  go  beyond 
the  accepted  forms  of  poetry  into  experimentation  with  poetic 
structure,  a major  concern  for  many  of  the  poets  of  the  time. 

Malakhii’s  visions  remain  ideas;  they  are  never  fully  con- 
cretized into  words  which  could  move  people.  Kulish’s  fullest  pre- 
sentation of  Malakhii’s  vision  of  the  reform  of  mankind  takes  the 
form  of  a film  projection.  The  use  of  film  was  a very  new  and  im- 
pressive theatrical  experiment.  But  one  also  feels  that  there  is  more 
to  it  than  just  experimentation  with  a new  device.  The  film  se- 
quence is  understood  to  be  a portrayal  of  the  vision  in  Malakhii’s 
mind.  And  his  vision  remains  basically  in  his  mind.  He  is  really 
incapable  of  conveying  it  to  all  the  people.  His  poetry  remains  an 
idea,  and  poetry,  after  all,  must  concern  itself  with  words. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Malakhii’s  vision  depends  on  reli- 
gious symbolism  for  its  strength.  The  new  poetry  of  the  time  often 
depended  on  traditional  symbols,  even  when  depicting  the  new 
era.  At  the  end  of  Alexander  Blok’s  “Dvenadtsat,”  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poems  of  the  early  Soviet  era,  Christ  appears  to  lead  a 
red  partisan  patrol  through  the  snowy  streets.  Tychyna’s  “I  Bielyi 
i Blok”  is  another  good  example  of  this. 

TaM  CKpisb  yjKe:  coHi^e!  — cninaiOTb:  Mecin!  — 
TyMaHH,  30JIHHH,  SojioTHHa  nyrt . . , 

Bos^BHrne  BKpama  CBofioro  Moncea,  — 

He  Moace  ac  Tan  dyxbl^^ 

By  using  a traditional  description  of  Russia  in  the  second  line  of 
this  passage,  Tychyna  lets  the  reader  equate  the  religious  image 
of  the  Messiah  with  the  leader  of  Russia  at  that  time — Lenin.  Ma- 
lakhii also  casts  Lenin  as  the  Messiah  by  urging  Ahapiia  to  visit 
Lenin’s  mausoleum  instead  of  Christ’s  tomb  in  Jerusalem. 


Tychyna,  Vyhrani  tvory,  p.  118. 
Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  48. 
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...  He  30  rpo6y  renep  epycajiHMCLKoro  hem  Tpe6a  hth,  a 30 
JleHiHOBoro  MaBsojieio,  ao  hobofo  GpycajiHMy  njiioc  30  ho- 
Boi'  MeKKH,  — Mockbh  . . .2^ 

Malakhii’s  vision  of  the  reform  of  mankind  promised  by  the 
Revolution  finds  its  metaphors  in  religious  symbolism.  His  mind 
synthesizes  religious  hymns,  with  the  “Internationale”  as  back- 
ground for  his  vision.  The  ceremony  of  the  reformation  of  man 
takes  on  the  rituals  and  the  symbols  of  the  Transfiguration  feast 
day.  Even  the  date  and  place  are  the  same. 

SdHpaHTecH  ao  hoboi  ^aBop-ropn  ;n;BaHafli^HToro  cepnHH, 
no-CTapoMy  mocToro  . . 

In  his  monochromatic  vision,  Malakhii  sees  himself  lecturing  “v 
holubii  RNK.”^®  Previously  he  had  identified  the  RNK  with  Mount 
Thabor  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  place  of  Christ’s 
Transfiguration. 

MijIBHOHH  aHBJIHTBCH  3 MOJiiHHHM  HE  I^K)  CBOK)  HEHBHmy 

ycTEHOBy,  Ha  ropy  i^io  — npeodpanceHHH  ynpainn,  he  HOBy 
<I>aBop, . 

Malakhii  then  proceeds  to  transform  individuals.  As  in 
Christ’s  Transfiguration,  their  faces  become  radiant  and  acquire 
angelic  features.  Malakhii  sees  himself  leading  the  new  god-like 
masses  past  Mount  Thabor,  where  Olia  brings  fruit  for  blessing, 
a customary  ritual  which  is  performed  in  the  Eastern  Churches  on 
Transfiguration  feast  day. 

. . . Ojih  Hece  adjiyna  cbhthth,  jug^h  cninaiOTB  in  “ocaHHa”, 
TijIBKH  HKOCB  HO-HOBOMy.  ITo  TOMy  B TOJiySOMy  MapHBi  MEH- 
HHTB  HKHHCb  HOBHH  CpyCaJIHM,  . . 

Again,  there  are  many  instances  in  Tychyna’s  poetry  where 
the  celebration  of  the  Revolution  is  compared  to  that  of  a religious 
holiday.  His  poem  “Velykden”  describes  a workers’  celebration.^® 
In  his  “Pershe  travnia  na  velykden,”  the  people  take  on  the  role 
that  is  traditionally  seen  to  be  God’s. 


Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  42. 

Ibid.,  p.  88. 

Ibid.,  p.  68. 

Ibid.,  p.  52. 

Ibid.,  p.  68. 

Tychyna,  Vybrani  tvory,  p.  161. 
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He  XpHCTOC  BOCKpec  — 
poSiTHHHHH  KJiaC.^® 

The  same  kind  of  substitution  of  man  for  God  happens  in  Ma- 
lakhii’s  vision  of  the  Transfiguration. 

In  his  “Ispyt/Antystrofa”  Tychyna  writes: 

Bes  KOHKypciB,  6es  naropo^  HanumiTb  bh  cynacne  “XpncToc 
BOCKpec”,^^ 

Malakhii  hears  a new  hosanna  in  his  mind,  but  he  is  incapable 
of  communicating  it.  Although  his  vision  is  powerful,  his  word 
itself  does  not  stand  up  to  Tychyna’s  challenge. 

In  his  first  contacts  with  the  city,  Malakhii  is  hypersensitive 
to  the  corruption  of  everyday  reality.  He  sees  huge  discrepancies 
between  the  promised  new  world  and  the  actual  one.  He  wants 
a humane  society,  but  sees  all  around  him  greed,  bureaucracy, 
crime,  and  the  degradation  of  individuals.  People  in  the  city  are 
just  as  concerned  with  the  petty,  the  materialistic,  and  the  self- 
serving  as  his  townsmen  had  been. 

— He  npo  rojiydi  pe(|)opMH,  a npo  (JiopMH  HtinoHHX  nir  ^y- 
MaioTB  i MpiioTb,  soBciM  He  SBepTaiOHH  yBarn  na  xe,  m;o  b 
HacJIi?^OK  TaKHM  MpiHM  jiiodoB  odMeHcyGTbCH  HoraM,  B onax 
He  uBixe,  B cepui  ne  cniBae,  — oxoxc  i stBajixoBaHO  ;i;box 
cxapHX  6a6iB  . . . ^^ 

Tychyna  also  touches  on  this  topic  in  “Pliuslym  prorokam,”  where 
he  asks: 


Hfo  xe  dpaxepcxBO,  kojih  BaM  epoxHKa?  — 

In  “Teror/Antystrofa,”  Tychyna  rejects  technology  as  a sub- 
stitute for  humanity  in  a society. 

AepoHjiHHH  H yce  aoBepmencxBO  xexniKH  — 30  Horo  ue, 
KOJIH  Jiioae  oane  ;apyroMy  B-Bini  ne  ^HBjiHXbCH 

The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  by  Malakhii. 

...  — oxaKCG  3 jiioabMH  podHXbCH,  ^apMa,  111,0  HaBKOJio  y 
pa^io  rpaioxb,  nacyxbca  xpaMBai,  SacyG  anxo!^^ 


Ibid.,  p.  163. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  87. 
^^Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  86. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  74 
Ibid.,  p.  79. 

Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  51. 
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Some  of  Malakhii’s  strongest  lines  were  those  calling  for  a 
rebirth  in  national  cculture.  His  first  proposal  for  reforms  called 
for  the  reformation  of  mankind  and  singled  out  the  Ukrainians  as 
most  in  need  of  it. 

. . . 6o  B CTani  ^aaBKiB  Ta  nepeKJiaaaniB  na  tIm  cbItI  safii^iB 
dyaeM  nacTH, . . 

Many  of  the  lines  which  dealt  with  this  topic  did  not  appear  in 
the  version  of  the  play  published  in  Literaturnyi  iarmarok  in  1929 
because  they  were  subjected  to  harsh  political  criticism.  One  can 
find  some  of  these  lines  in  the  footnotes  to  the  play  in  the  1955 
UVAN  edition.  Others  appear  in  Kuziakina’s  study  of  Kulish’s 
plays  published  in  1970  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Kuziakina  quotes  the 
following  lines,  which  she  ascribes  to  Malakhii: 

BKJiioHHBmH  HaiiiMeHmocTi,  nnTaiocb  ynpaiHUjiB:  HasBaBmn 
MajiopociHCLKHH  6opm  yKpaiHCBKHM  Ta  nepeKJiaBmn  ynp- 
MOBOK)  KOHCTHTyu;iio,  BH  syMaGTe,  mo  cnpaB^i  ohobhjihch? 
nepeRJia^aui  bh!  Jl,e  hc  Bame  BJiacne  TBopiHHH,  sri^He  3 
opnriHajioM  MaTepi  namoi  peBOJiioinii  ? HeBHce  h xenep  CKa- 
HceTe,  mo  aajia  Bona  Kapi  oni,  Ta  ne  ^ajia  aojii? 

Malakhii’s  bitter  words  adressed  to  his  contemporaries  criticize 
their  provincial  closed  minds,  their  superficial  sense  of  culture, 
and  their  satisfaction  with  imitations.  The  cultural  process  has  to 
be  constantly  recreated  to  be  of  any  value.  Now  was  not  the  time 
to  bemoan  the  provinciality  of  the  past,  but  to  correct  it. 

Tychyna,  in  his  “Odyn  v liubov,”  criticized  the  poets  of  his 
time  for  their  inability  to  create  a vibrant  new  literature.  He  also 
accused  them  of  being  mere  “translators.” 

I OT  nepedHBaioTL  Koniio 
3 cojio^KHX  pycBKHX  nocTec. 

IflyTB  3 yTonii  b yroniio  — 
i Ha3HBaioTb  i^e  “Sagesse”.^® 

The  UVAN  edition  includes  the  following  lines  in  the  foot- 
notes to  Nawdnii  Malakhii: 

. . . Ohobhth  ix  Tpeda,  i ynpainy.  I yKpainy,  Kaxcy.  CTapHH- 
xoio  6o  CTOHJia  npn  mjiHxax  6hthx,  aa^pHnana,  CTpynoM 
ynpHTa,  3 TopdHHOio  . . . mo  3 Toro,  mo  b TopdHHi  Tapac  i 
rpinuenKa  cjiobhhk  — bch  KyjibTypa  . . . Tana  «ajib  cboro- 


Ibid.,  p.  40. 

Kuziakina,  p.  206. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  73. 
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a Bona  . . . cohhluhhk  Jiycna.  HeHaBHji;K)  pa6y . . . Oho- 
BHTH  a6o  b6hth  . . . 

The  image  of  an  abused  woman  by  the  roadside  appears  further 
in  Tychyna’s  “Odyn  v liubov,”  but  there  it  symbolizes  specifically 
the  Ukrainian  Muse. 

A cnpaBJKHH  Mysa  HeoMysena 
TaM  ^ecb  Ha  (hpoHTi  b hIh  cyxy 
jiejKHTb  sanjibOBana,  sajiysana 
Ha  yKpaiHCBKOMy  mjiaxy.^® 

Malakhii’s  words  imply  that  one  cannot  rely  only  on  past 
cultural  achievements,  but  must  continually  recreate  the  living 
cultural  process.  This  is  not  a matter  of  totally  disregarding  all 
the  achievements  of  the  past — there  is  an  underlying  concern  for 
preserving  the  best  of  the  traditional.  But  literary  achievements 
of  the  past  “in  a bag”  do  no  one  any  good.  The  people  must  be 
acquainted  with  them;  the  new  literature  must  be  built  on  them. 
One  also  has  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  superficial 
and  that  which  is  of  value  in  the  traditional.  Kulish,  as  the  lar- 
markom,  raised  this  question  of  value: 

— ^HM  Bi^^pisHHGTbCH  “IIIeBHeHKO  B pymHHKax”  Bi;n  “caMO- 
Bapy  3 KanapKOio”  ? 

But  “Shevchenko  v rushnykakh”  is  as  worthless  as  “Shevchenko 
V torbyni,”  if  that  is  his  only  function.  Blind  adulation  is  not  very 
different  from  total  ignorance. 

As  the  play  proceeds,  Malakhii’s  critical  view  of  reality  is 
clouded  by  his  utopian  visions  and  his  inability  to  make  them  real 
for  anyone  else.  He  is  mocked  and  rejected  by  the  workers  in  the 
fourth  act.  His  romantic  vision  creates  a barrier  which  isolates  him 
from  them.  He  has  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
creation  of  their  own  forms  on  which  they  hope  to  build  the  future. 

— y HHX  CBoi,  HepBOHi  Mpii.  Hke  Tpare^in!  (SanpuB  oni  h 
nimoB.  ycJIi?^  fioMy  rpHMijia  CHM(|)OHiH  Tpy^a.) 

These  lines  and  stage  directions  bring  to  mind  the  closing  lines 
of  Tychyna’s  “Psalom  zalizu.” 


Kulish,  T vary,  p.  447. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  73. 

[Mykola  Kulish],  “Do  knyhy  sto  trydtsiat  pershoi,”  foreword  to 
Literaturnyi  iarmarok  (December,  1928),  1:244. 

Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  91. 
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HepBOHO  B HeSo  ycTae 
HOBHH  ncajiOM  sajiisy.®^ 

The  last  act  emphasizes  Malakhii’s  isolation  and  loss  of  con- 
tact with  the  people  around  him.  He  is  deaf  to  the  mocking  tones 
of  the  cheers  he  receives  at  the  bordello.  When  Olia  sings  the  then 
popular  “Kolechko”,  in  an  earlier  version  of  the  play  Malakhii 
interjects:  “Tykho,  Ukraina  spivaie,”''^  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
Tychyna’s  ‘‘Osin/Antystrofa.” 

^opocjii  H ceMHjiiTHi;  “Oh,  adjiy^KO,  aa  Ky^a  KOTHmca”. 

TaK.  Hapoa  y TOJiOKy,  a noeTH  b doposny. 

Po^i^K  KpHBHTHCH  Ha  (|)a6pHHHy:  nepe^Tena  saame  Menm 
TajiaHOBHTHH  sa  Mecii.^^ 

The  poet  and  the  people  have  parted  ways  and  the  poet  has  headed 
for  empty,  barren  fields.  The  people  create  their  own  music, 

Malakhii’s  isolation  is  now  complete.  He  sees  himself  as  the 
rejected  prophet,  an  almost  Christ-like  figure. 

— I njiiOBajiH,  i 6hjih  fioro  no  jiaHHTax.®® 

He  attempts  to  create  a universal  symphony,  something  which 
would  parallel  Tychyna’s  “V  kosmichnomu  orkestri,”  but  in  re- 
ality his  music  does  not  match  his  illusions. 

HoMy  s^aBajTOCH,  ni;o  Bin  cnpaa^i  tbophtl  HKyct  npenpacHy 
rojiydy  CHMifiOHiK),  He  BBancaiOHH  na  tg,  mo  flyflKa  ryrHHBi- 
Jia  ;^HKHM  flHCOHaHCOM.®^ 

The  music  of  the  failed  poet  dissolves  in  dissonance. 

In  “Liu”  Tychyna  had  written: 

...  — OneBHaHHKH  Jiio^e  jmme  no  ayxy  HerapMOHinni. 

Bo  Bci  Tpare^ii  h ap^mh  — Bpemii  e KOHCOHancH.®® 

Although  the  ending  of  Narodnii  Malakhii  certainly  seems  tragic, 
Malakhii  is  not  a true  tragic  figure,  as  Sherekh  points  out: 


Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  68. 
Kulish,  Tvory,  p,  449. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  78. 
Kulish,  Tvory,  p.  104. 

Ibid. 

Tychyna,  Zolotyi  homin,  p.  80. 
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Ajie  i;h  Tpare^ia  He  BHCJii?^  fioro  aKTHBHoi"  ^^iajibHOCTH,  Bona 
Bi^OMa  Hanepe^.  Majiaxin  i^e  in  nasycxpin  tIjibkh  TOMy,  mo 
Bin  (J)aHTacT  i oSMeHcena  jiio^HHa.  ToMy  Horo  TeMa  — ne 
TpareaiH,  a tIjilkh  “TpareaiHHe”,  TOMy  Bin  xcajiiormHHH  i 
CMiniHHH  HaBiTb  Ha  BepniKax  cBoro  nianeceHHH, . . ToMy 
MysHKa  i^boro  KyjiimeBoro  TBopy  pas-y-pas  spHBaeTbCH  b 
AHCOHaHC.^® 

As  has  been  shown,  Malakhii  can  be  seen  as  a poet  who 
strives  to  make  the  transition  in  both  theme  and  structure  from  a 
traditional  to  a modern  literature.  Narodnii  Malakhii  is  a pivotal 
work  for  Kulish,  since  it  is  the  play  in  which  he,  as  a writer,  makes 
this  very  transition.  Kulish’s  earlier  plays,  97  and  Komuna  v ste- 
pakh,  were  realistic  and  had  a village  setting;  his  later  plays,  Pate- 
tychna  sonata  and  Maklena  Grasa,  were  to  be  modernist  and  set 
in  the  city.  Kulish  entered  the  urban  environment  as  Malakhii  en- 
tered Kharkiv. 

Narodnii  Malakhii,  as  a whole,  can  be  read  as  a meditation 
on  the  position  of  the  poet  in  the  1920s.  Malakhii’s  criticism  of 
literature,  national  culture,  and  ethics  expresses  the  views  held 
by  Kulish  and  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  metaphors  and 
symbolism  are  those  of  the  new  literature,  as  shown  by  their  close 
resemblance  to  Tychyna’s  imagery.  However,  Malakhii  is  neither 
a Tychyna  nor  a Kulish.  He  is  a man  with  a vision  who  faces  the 
many  problems  of  the  new  literature,  but  who  never  finds  the 
word  which  could  made  his  vision  poetry.  Narodnii  Malakhii  does 
not  present  us  with  a portrait  of  any  particular  poet,  but  portrays 
the  problems  a whole  generation  of  writers  were  faced  with. 


Harvard  University 
Ukrainian  Summer  School 


Sherekh,  p.  71. 
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Emma  Andijewska 


THE  JOURNEY 

“Language  was  given  to  man  so  that  he  might 
make  surrealist  use  of  it.” 

Andre'  Breton 

The  Journey  is  the  first  English  translation  to  appear  of  a small  por- 
tion of  Emma  Andijewska’ s prose  works.  Published  in  1955,  the  following 
four  stories  are  in  the  same  order  as  they  appeared  in  Podorozh,  a col- 
lection of  stories  united  by  a single  character  named  D.  Through  the  use 
of  the  automatic  (unconscious)  method”  perfected  by  the  French  Sur- 
realists in  the  1920s,  Andijewska  has  suggested  the  daily  life  of  an  ordi- 
nary, universal  man  by  means  of  daring  fantasy  in  disquieting  syntactic 
juxtapositions.  D.  travels  through  a number  of  adventures  combining  the 
supranormal  with  humdrum  events.  Objective  and  subjective  events  flash 
by  like  animations,  reality  mingles  humourously  with  dreams.  Humour 
has  frequently  functioned  as  a liberating  force  in  the  hands  of  surrealists 
and  such  literary  and  visual  artists  of  the  unconscious  as  Nikolai  Gogol, 
lurii  Olesha,  Franz  Kafka,  Marc  Chagall,  and  Lewis  Carroll. 

Emma  Andijewska  was  born  in  Donetsk,  Ukraine  in  1931  and  emi- 
grated to  the  West  in  1943.  She  has  lived  in  Paris  and  New  York  and 
presently  resides  in  Munich.  To  date  she  has  published  seven  collections 
of  poetry  and  five  prose  works  ( stories  and  novels). 

Eying  a Demon 

Seizing  the  door  handle,  D.  felt  like  buying  a demon.  He  ran 
off,  afraid  that  the  stores  would  soon  close;  indeed,  some  were 
already  shut,  but  he  was  in  time. 

The  shop  clerk  was  just  drawing  down  the  window  blinds 
when  D.,  gasping  for  breath  and  excusing  himself  for  the  late  hour, 
asked  to  buy  a demon. 

The  clerk  took  a ladder,  leaned  it  against  the  shelves,  climbed 
up,  removed  the  demon  from  the  top  shelf,  shook  the  dust  from  it, 
wrapped  it  in  shiny  paper,  tied  it  up  with  string,  clanged  the  keys 
of  the  cash  register,  and,  switching  off  the  light,  turned  into  a 
ladder 

D.  left  the  store  in  great  delight,  the  demon  under  his  arm. 
At  last  he  had  his  very  own  demon — he  had  wanted  one  for  a long 
time.  It  was  even  strange  that  he  had  not  bought  one  sooner,  but 
then,  surely,  the  time  for  this  had  not  yet  come. 
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In  the  streets  they  were  selling  newspapers  and  lighting  the 
streetlamps.  Beneath  the  lamps  stood  policemen  eating  cookies. 

D.  clutched  the  package  tighter  with  his  arm  so  that  he  could 
feel  his  purchase.  “Pass  the  cathedral,  a few  more  steps — and  I’m 
home!”  And  he  smiled  as  he  imagined  the  expressions  of  his  wife 
and  children  who  were  waiting  for  him. 

“You’ve  bought  yourself  a young  demon!” 

D.  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.  In  a niche  of  the 
cathedral  stood  a saint  with  a missing  arm,  beckoning  to  D.  to 
come  closer. 

D.  felt  very  awkward. 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  my  own  demon...” 

“You  know,”  continued  the  saint,  as  though  he  hadn’t  noticed 
D.’s  discomfiture,  “I  suffer  from  rheumatism.  My  niche  leaks  a bit, 
and  ever  since  my  arm  was  blown  off  during  one  of  the  air  raids. 
I’ve  felt  pain  right  in  that  missing  piece  of  arm.  It  happened  a 
long  time  ago,  but  I still  can’t  get  used  to  it.  Odd,  isn’t  it?” 

“It  was  I who  persuaded  him  to  call  you,”  yawned  a rooster 
above  the  niche,  turning  towards  D. 

“I’m  sick  of  his  stories  about  rheumatism  in  his  missing  arm. 
I very  much  suspect  that  he  doesn’t  have  any  rheumatism — he  just 
made  it  up  out  of  boredom,  and  it’s  not  completely  clear  about 
the  severed  arm.  I know  his  story  by  heart — even  backwards  and 
forwards.  Rheumatism  is  his  only  topic  of  discussion  and  he  has 
all  sorts  of  ways  of  telling  this  story.  In  the  winter  it’s  not  that 
bad;  but  in  the  summer!  Don’t  worry,”  the  rooster  reassured  D., 
noticing  that  he  was  glancing  stealthily  at  the  saint. 

“He  won’t  be  offended,  he’s  a saint.  My  profession  is  making 
soap  bubbles.  I like  to  blow  them  all  night,  and  now,  in  the  spring- 
time, is  the  best  time  for  this.  But  you  have  to  concentrate  and  he 
bothers  me.  How  I love  soap  bubbles!  Nobody  can  blow  them  like 
I can.  Don’t  think  I’m  conceited.  I’m  saying  this  sincerely — I’m 
not  conceited.  After  all,  you  just  have  to  look  at  the  rooster  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  cathedral  who’s  known  for  blowing 
bubbles  in  order  to  grasp  my  art.  He’s  nothing  compared  to  me, 
an  ignoramus.  Because  really,  I do  it  better  than  anybody.” 

And  to  demonstrate  his  skill,  he  blew  a garland  of  crocodile- 
like, shell-like,  round,  elongated,  orange,  yellow,  red,  black,  and 
silvery  bubbles. 

“You  have  your  own  demon,”  the  rooster  remarked.  “Good- 
bye.” 

And  he  turned  his  tail  towards  D. 

“D.,”  said  the  saint,  shaking  the  soap  bubbles  from  his 
clothes,  “you  have  a demon,  so  now  you...” 
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Suddenly  he  forgot  what  he  wanted  to  say,  waved  his  hand, 
and  fell  silent. 

At  the  corner  a tram  passed  by.  D.  stood  for  a while  longer 
and  went  off.  He  no  longer  felt  like  going  home. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  D.  felt  different.  Pausing  before 
a shop  front,  he  felt  the  packaged  demon  carefully.  The  demon 
felt  soft  and  nice.  “No,”  thought  D.,  “I  don’t  want  him  to  speak 
yet,”  and  walked  decisively  towards  the  building  in  which  he 
lived.  His  eye  fell  on  a circle  of  metal  flowers  nailed  to  the  middle 
of  the  door,  which  he  had  not  noticed  before. 

D.  rang  the  bell,  the  door  opened,  and  he  began  climbing  the 
stairs,  when  the  superintendent’s  door  opened  a crack  and  her 
son  stuck  his  head  out,  saying  with  a melancholy  sigh: 

“Oh,  you  have  a demon!” 

D.  pretended  not  to  hear  and  quickened  his  step.  But  now, 
as  if  on  command,  all  the  neighbours  were  poking  their  heads  out 
of  their  doorways,  shouting: 

“You  have  a demon!” 

“And  what  did  your  demon  cost?” 

“Is  it  domesticated  or  not?” 

D.  felt  he’d  been  climbing  the  stairs  for  years.  “These  boors, 
what  business  was  it  of  theirs!”  The  boors  did  not  stop. 

“Se-se-se!”  D.  hissed,  screwing  up  his  face,  and  he  stuck  his 
tongue  out  at  them. 

“Aha!”  the  neighbours  burst  out  with  relief.  Pacified  and 
content,  they  closed  the  doors. 

D.’s  wife  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  doorstep.  She  helped 
him  take  off  his  coat,  and  he  almost  regretted  that  he  wasn’t  wear- 
ing galoshes;  he  would  so  have  liked  to  take  them  off. 

In  the  room  the  children  were  playing  with  a cat  which  was 
waving  its  tail  and  meowing. 

D.  placed  the  package  on  the  table  and  said: 

“Now  we  have  our  very  own  demon.” 

In  their  fascination  the  children  tore  the  cat  in  two  and  flung 
both  pieces  under  the  bed. 

“Now  I have  a demon,”  D.  thought  in  bed  while  listening 
to  the  sleepy  breathing  of  his  wife  and  children. 

He  could  not  fall  asleep.  The  germ  of  the  mood  which  was 
born  on  the  way  home  had  grown  into  a great,  pristine  joy.  Joy 
was  expanding  his  muscles.  D.  felt  his  body  fairly  crackling  with  it, 
like  electricity.  His  head  began  to  spin. 

D.  arose,  threw  on  a robe,  went  out  onto  the  balcony,  and 
inhaled  the  air  with  his  entire  body.  Unaware  of  it,  he  clapped  his 
hands.  It  was  as  if  he  was  thrust  into  a heavy,  black  agitation.  He 
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stood  as  if  he  were  in  a trance  and  did  not  even  feel  the  blood 
gushing  from  his  finger  tips.  He  was  looking  in  front  of  him  to 
where  the  roofs  were  beginning  to  shine  with  a light  he  had  once 
seen  long  ago,  although  he  could  not  recall  where.  By  his  feet 
the  splashes  of  blood  were  turning  into  a stream. 

On  the  table  lay  the  demon,  neatly  wrapped  in  shiny  paper 
and  tied  with  string. 


The  Suitcases 

“Just  a moment,  sir!”  “Oh,  sir!”  An  obese  person  was  mak- 
ing straight  for  D.  “Sir,  I give  you  these  suitcases  as  a present!” 

Before  D.  could  understand  what  was  happening,  the 
fatty  had  already  disappeared  down  one  of  the  nearest  streets. 
Smiling  innocently,  porters  placed  about  a dozen  huge  suitcases 
at  D.’s  feet. 

D.  glanced  at  the  bags,  at  the  porters,  shrugged,  and  prepared 
to  go  on.  Perhaps  under  different  circumstances  his  attitude  to- 
wards this  kind  of  gift  would  have  been  different,  but  D.  was  in  a 
hurry  for  a rendezvous.  He  had  decided  that  it  was  time  to  declare 
his  love  to  a girl  and  that  he  would  do  it  today.  He  did  not  need 
these  suitcases  one  bit.  The  porters  seized  the  suitcases  and  ran 
after  D.  He  stopped. 

“I  don’t  need  any  suitcases!” 

The  porters  looked  at  each  other,  shook  their  heads,  and,  at 
the  first  step  of  their  new  master,  followed  him.  D.  had  neither 
time  nor  desire  to  argue  with  them:  “They’ll  leave  me  alone  if  I 
don’t  pay  any  attention  to  them,”  he  thought,  and,  without  looking 
back,  walked  ahead. 

It  was  Sunday,  D.  recalled,  seeing  that  half  the  city  was  in 
the  park.  On  every  tree  hung  a sun;  wild  ducks  and  all  the  small 
birds  were  crying  out.  Dogs  were  being  taken  for  a walk.  Happy 
parents,  accompanied  by  friends  and  relatives,  were  pushing  baby 
prams,  while  people  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a boat  to 
row  on  the  lake  were  sitting  by  the  lake  and  noisily  delighting 
in  nature.  Even  D.  himself  felt  like  remarking:  “Trees — what  a 
miracle  of  nature!”  or  “The  world  is  beautiful!” 

On  one  of  the  benches  a girl  was  sitting  between  two  bearded 
grannies.  Seeing  D.  with  the  suitcases,  she  jumped  up,  and  the 
flowers  on  her  dress  faded. 

“You’re  leaving?  So  that’s  what  you’re  like!”  and  she  ran 
off  crying. 

“Wait,  I’ll  explain  everything!”  shouted  D.,  running  after  her. 
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The  porters,  bouncing  along  with  the  suitcases,  bounded  off 
in  pursuit.  A pedestrian  was  thumped  so  hard  with  a suitcase  that 
his  head  was  twisted  around  backwards.  Horrified  at  suddenly 
seeing  his  own  spine,  the  man  was  howling,  not  daring  to  budge. 
In  passing,  the  porters  upset  a baby  carriage.  From  the  jolt  the 
infant  flew  into  a tree  and  hung  there  with  its  shirt  caught  on  a 
bough  above  the  crowd. 

In  the  general  confusion  D.  lost  sight  of  the  girl,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  halt  after  what  the  porters  had  done,  and  D.  ran  with- 
out seeing  where  he  was  going,  as  long  as  it  was  away — away  from 
the  cries  and  people  and  suitcases  which  had  so  senselessly  ruined 
his  life. 

D.  stopped  and  caught  his  breath  in  the  first  alley  where  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  hear  the  cries.  The  porters  stopped  near 
him  and  put  the  suitcases  down  smoothly  and  gaily,  as  though 
the  recent  run  had  been  amusing,  not  worthy  of  attention. 

“Open  the  suitcases;  Td  at  least  like  to  know  what’s  in 
them!” 

“Sir,”  said  one  of  the  porters,  “these  suitcases  are  impossible 
to  open.” 

“So  break  them  open!” 

“You  can’t  destroy  them.” 

“In  that  case,  go  to  hell!” 

“Sir,  we  belong  to  you.” 

If  D.  had  had  a weak  heart,  it  would  have  exploded  with 
anger,  but  D.’s  heart  worked  at  several  horse  power.  In  a flash  it 
had  distributed  his  blood  into  the  proper  places,  and  D.  felt  only 
hungry. 

“To  hell  with  you,”  he  said,  feeling  for  a few  small  coins — 
all  his  capital — in  his  pocket.  “One  of  you  go  buy  me  a few  rolls.” 

“Sir,  we  don’t  know  how  to  buy.” 

“If  you  belong  to  me,  then  you  must  go.  I’m  hungry — 
quickly!” 

“Sir,  you  can  kill  us,  but  we  don’t  know  how  to  buy.  We 
only  know  how  to  carry  suitcases.” 

After  this  D.  said  no  more. 

The  alley  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  even  strange  that  it  still 
existed  in  such  a large  city.  Buildings  stood  deserted,  although, 
above,  wet  laundry  hung  from  one  building  to  another.  Except  for 
the  drops  which,  from  time  to  time,  fell  onto  the  pavement,  there 
was  nothing  here  to  remind  one  of  human  existence.  D.  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  stone  doorsteps  and  fell  asleep,  leaning  against 
someone’s  door  that  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  opened. 

Something  shook  D.,  threw  him  to  one  side,  hit  him  on  the 
eardrums,  and  he  woke  up.  All  around  him,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
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see,  drivers  of  taxi  cabs  were  bawling  from  old,  new,  small,  and 
big  cars;  some  drivers  had  even  taken  off  their  steering  wheels 
and  were  fighting  with  them.  D.  himself  was  sitting  in  a car  chauf- 
fered  by  a streamlined  driver.  Behind  him  the  porters  smiled 
enthusiastically. 

“What’s  happening  here?” 

“These  drivers  are  miserable  because  they  were  not  lucky 
enough  to  get  your  fare.” 

“I  don’t  have  any  money!”  shouted  D.  “You  are  mistaken  if 
you  think  my  suitcases  are  worth  something!” 

“You  don’t  like  the  speed,”  moaned  the  driver,  and  stepped 
on  the  gas. 

The  car  howled  and,  passing  the  hulking  shapes  of  other 
cars,  turned  the  corner  on  one  wheel. 

“Stop!  I want  to  get  out.  Stop!”  D.  shouted,  embracing  the 
seat  so  as  not  to  fly  out. 

The  bowels  of  the  city  flashed  by  him. 

The  car  stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  best  hotels  and  the 
owner  of  the  hotel  ran  out  personally  to  open  the  door  for  D. 

D.  decided  instantly:  “It’s  now  or  never.”  He  hit  the  owner 
in  the  stomach  with  his  head,  leaped  over  the  car,  and  ran  away. 
But  he  wasn’t  able  to  escape;  he  was  seized  and  carried  back  to 
the  hotel. 

“You  blockheads,  I don’t  have  any  money;  I don’t  want  to 
go  to  the  hotel,”  D.  croaked  in  time  with  the  motion. 

This  was  taken  to  mean  that  he  wanted  privacy,  so  the  owner, 
holding  his  hurt  stomach,  gave  instructions  to  toss  out  all  the 
guests  and  give  over  the  entire  hotel  to  D. 

Guests  in  pyjamas,  with  robes  and  without,  were  standing 
waving  their  toothbrushes  and  threatening  the  hotel  owner,  until 
they  all  grew  into  the  ground.  When  their  heads  had  grown  even 
with  the  grass,  that  spot  was  rolled  over  and  planted  with  flowers. 

D.’s  life  became  unbearable.  Wherever  he  went,  everyone 
was  happy  to  welcome  him  although  he  would  never  pay.  It 
seemed  that  all  they  needed  was  the  sight  of  the  suitcases  them- 
selves. Had  D.  commanded  a mountain  of  gold  to  be  poured  in 
front  of  him,  everyone  would  have  fallen  over  themselves  to  carry 
out  his  wishes.  This  did  not  please  him  one  bit.  The  porters  fol- 
lowed him  even  into  his  dressing  room,  and  D.  thought  longingly 
of  the  times  when  nobody  was  running  after  him. 

He  loved  swimming.  Once  he  even  took  part  in  a competition 
and  great  hopes  had  been  placed  upon  him;  but  now  the  porters 
had  made  even  this  pleasure  hateful.  Whenever  D.  showed  up  at 
any  pond,  stadium,  river,  or  lake,  or,  hoping  there  would  be  fewer 
people,  would  drive  to  the  sea,  the  porters  would  accompany  him. 
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When  he  dove  into  the  water,  the  porters  would  leap  in  after  him 
and  swim  with  the  suitcases,  keeping  perfect  pace.  This  caused  a 
sensation.  Throngs  of  reporters  flocked  after  D.,  photographed 
him,  and  the  newspaper  headlines  shone:  “Mystery  of  Nature,  or 
the  Man  with  the  Suitcases.” 

D.  felt  very  much  alone.  In  the  city  were  friends  he  would 
have  gladly  visited.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  cinema, 
but  with  the  suitcases  he  didn’t  dare. 

Somehow,  after  a rainfall,  he  remembered  a school  friend 
whom  he  had  not  visited  for  a long  time  (as  far  as  D.  could  re- 
member, this  was  the  only  man  who  could  give  him  some  sound 
advice),  and  pushing  aside  the  clouds  of  ozone  sprinkled  with 
sun  like  candy,  he  went  to  seek  his  advice. 

The  friend  was  very  pleased  with  this  visit,  but  seeing  the 
porters  with  the  suitcases  behind  D.’s  back,  he  immediately  be- 
came embarrassed  and  started  to  speak  to  D.  formally. 

“Have  you  gone  out  of  your  mind?  At  least  you  must  under- 
stand!” D.  pleaded  as  he  told  of  his  adventure  with  the  suitcases. 
But  his  friend  scarcely  listened,  restricting  himself  to  a “yes”  or 
“no,”  and  it  seemed  to  D.  he  was  suffering  from  his  presence. 

D.  was  alone  in  the  entire  world.  More  and  more  often  he 
refused  to  venture  outside  for  weeks.  He  would  shut  himself  up 
in  the  house  and  sit  in  front  of  his  suitcases.  He  detested  the 
porters  who  slept  on  their  feet,  leaning  against  the  suitcases,  as 
long  as  he  remained  still.  The  suitcases  seemed  to  have  grown  even 
larger.  D.  would  not  have  even  been  surprised  if  one  day  the  suit- 
cases suddenly  opened  and  swallowed  him  up.  So,  one  day  he 
decided  to  end  his  life.  D.  loved  life  with  all  its  good  and  bad,  but 
was  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  life?  D.’s  strength 
was  becoming  exhausted. 

Knotting  a tie  for  the  first  time  in  a long  while,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  under  a train,  but  since  he  was  wearing  a tie, 
he  thought  it  might  be  better  to  throw  himself  under  a car. 

It  was  late  spring.  People  were  carrying  out  troughs  of  water 
to  warm  in  the  sun.  Dogs  were  being  washed  and  getting  haircuts. 
The  languishing  sidewalks  kept  getting  tangled  under  the  feet  and 
impeded  walking.  Old  spinsters  walked  their  cats  out  to  the  mead- 
ows; clotheslines  on  which  laundry  was  drying  were  tied  to  the 
cats’  tails,  uplifted  like  trumpets.  The  air  on  the  turns  was  like 
soda  water  and  made  breathing  difficult.  It  hung  between  the 
buildings  in  buns  smelling  of  vanilla,  smoked  cemetery  pollen,  and 
sweet  rush. 

D.  breathed  in  the  street  and,  so  as  not  to  rethink  his  inten- 
tion, almost  ran  to  the  intersection  where  he  had  resolved  his 
earthly  existence  was  to  end.  D.  was  not  thinking  of  anything;  he 
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desired  nothing.  He  was  barely  aware  that  he  was  walking.  He 
only  quickened  his  step  and,  turning  the  corner,  collided  with  all 
his  force  into  a beggar,  and  both  fell  onto  the  sidewalk. 

The  beggar,  distorted  with  fury,  got  up,  shaking  off  the  fall 
like  drops  of  water,  but  he  calmed  down  a bit  when  he  saw  the 
suitcases  and  angrily  poked  his  hat  in  D.’s  chest. 

D.  was  looking  at  the  beggar  as  though  he  were  an  apparition 
and  didn’t  budge. 

“Alms!”  The  beggar  advanced  with  growing  anger  and 
yanked  D.  by  the  sleeve. 

“I  give  you  these  suitcases!”  shouted  D.  into  the  beggar’s 

eyes. 

And  before  the  beggar  could  swallow  his  astonishment,  D. 
had  disappeared  down  the  closest  street. 

Paradise 

When  D.  got  bored  with  sleeping  without  a pillow,  he  went 
to  a sale  and  bought  quite  an  inexpensive  solid  feather  pillow  in 
a grey  cover.  The  salesman  swore  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
cheaper  and  better  pillow.  This  acquisition  made  D.  happy.  For 
many  years  he  had  slept  without  a pillow  and  now  he  wondered, 
as  he  was  carrying  it,  why  he  had  never  thought  of  buying  a pillow 
earlier. 

Still  cheerful,  as  though  he  had  just  met  someone  very  dear, 
D.  shut  the  door  behind  him,  put  the  pillow  on  the  bed,  and 
stepped  back  to  admire  it.  And  unable  to  resist  his  satisfaction, 
he  lay  down  to  try  how  it  felt  to  sleep  on  it. 

He  lay  down  and  heard  the  pillow  humming.  D.  jumped  up 
and,  digging  his  little  finger  in  his  ears,  puffed  up  the  pillow  with 
his  fists,  turned  it  over,  and  put  his  ear  to  the  pillow.  The  pillow 
was  humming. 

D.  knew  that  running  to  the  salesman  to  demand  his  money 
back  because  the  pillow  was  humming  would  lead  nowhere.  The 
salesman  would  probably  pretend  he  was  seeing  him  for  the  first 
time,  so  try  and  convince  him  that  the  pillow  was  humming!  D. 
sat  on  the  bed  and  wrung  his  hands.  To  sleep  so  long  without  a 
pillow,  finally  to  buy  one  and  suffer  such  a blow!  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do — throw  out  the  pillow — but  this  would  mean  that 
money  would  be  wasted.  To  recognize  once  and  for  all  that  he  had 
been  stupidly  swindled  was  something  D.  could  not  bear.  After 
a short  internal  battle  and  two  glasses  of  bromo  and  water,  he 
decided  to  get  used  to  the  pillow. 

In  the  mornings  he  would  get  up  feeling  ill.  His  head  ached 
from  the  humming,  and  dark  circles  appeared  under  his  eyes. 
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Friends,  noticing  the  change  in  him,  advised  him  to  see  a doctor, 
to  be  outdoors  in  the  fresh  air  more  often,  to  eat  salads,  and  to 
take  care  of  himself.  At  work  they  gave  D.  a leave  of  absence  so 
that  he  could  go  away  for  a rest.  D.  did  not  go  on  a holiday  but 
thought  about  what  his  friends  would  do  if  they  knew  about  his 
pillow. 

The  first  time  D.  touched  the  pillow,  he  had  heard  continuous 
humming;  but  gradually,  listening  more  attentively  each  time,  he 
began  to  note  how  the  pillow  hummed  in  several  different  tones. 
Listening  very  acutely,  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
high  tones  that  dispersed  like  ants  over  all  the  humming. 

One  day,  as  he  was  looking  through  the  window  at  women 
below  beating  carpets  in  the  sun,  D.  wanted  to  attach  an  antenna 
to  the  pillow. 

Digging  through  all  his  drawers  and  chests,  D.  found  a piece 
of  wire,  stuck  it  into  the  pillow,  and  placed  his  ear  to  it. 

At  first  only  humming  was  heard  as  usual;  then  it  disappeared, 
and  a cross  voice  asked  from  the  pillow: 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I want  . . .” 

D.  felt  as  if  he  had  a pneumatic  balloon  on  his  shoulders 
instead  of  a head.  A freshness  emanated  from  the  pillow,  like 
a draft. 

“He  doesn’t  know  what  he  wants.”  A stern  voice  was  trans- 
mitted deep  from  within. 

From  the  depths  a laugh  was  heard  and  someone  with  a very 
pleasant  voice  began  speaking.  D.  could  not  grasp  the  sense  at  all, 
although  all  the  words  were  familiar. 

“Do  you  want  to  be  a prophet?”  Suddenly  the  gruff  voice 
came  so  close  that  D.’s  ears  began  to  buzz. 

“I  don’t  know  . . .” 

“Think  about  it.  This  is  paradise.  Do  you  want  to  be  Na- 
poleon, a banker?” 

D.  yanked  out  the  antenna  and  put  it  on  the  floor.  The  pillow 
was  paradise  and  he,  D.,  was  the  keeper  of  paradise!  Seizing  the 
pillow,  he  capered  around  the  room  and  stomped  his  feet.  A pillow 
that  you  can  toss  around,  sit  on,  sleep  on — was  paradise.  D.  was 
so  happy  he  felt  as  if,  should  he  cut  his  veins,  rock  would  flow 
instead  of  blood.  Then  the  room  filled  with  red  bisons,  and  D.  no 
longer  remembered  anything. 

Opening  his  eyes,  D.  saw  in  wonder  that  he  was  sitting  all 
covered  with  chestnut  blossoms  on  a bench  on  an  embankment 
beneath  chestnut  trees  and  clutching  the  pillow.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  sitting  here  for  weeks,  even  months.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
canal  the  sun  was  busily  spreading  its  particles  on  the  buildings. 
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It  had  to  be  around  noon.  D.  knew  this  section  of  the  city  well. 
Further  along  the  embankment  a school  could  be  seen;  it  was 
there  that  he  had  studied.  This  particular  thought  troubled  him. 
Why  had  he  come  here?  He  didn’t  like  this  part  of  town. 

D.  tried  to  unclasp  his  hands,  which  were  clutching  the  pillow. 
They  had  become  numb  from  long  immobility  and  did  not  move. 
Finally  his  hands  unclenched  with  a creak,  and  D.  shook  the 
shadows  and  chestnut  blossoms  from  himself.  But  he  did  not  feel 
like  getting  up.  He  sat  and  listened  to  the  sentimental  clanging  of 
a fragment  of  chain  on  the  wall  of  the  embankment.  This  still 
bothered  him,  just  as  it  used  to,  but  he  continued  to  listen. 

Schoolchildren  began  leaving  the  school.  No  one  was  walking 
in  the  direction  of  D.’s  seat,  for  the  street  was  a dead  end.  D. 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  get  married  and  have  children. 
The  schoolchildren  parted  company,  and  only  the  last  little  yellow 
girl  was  heading  towards  D.  along  the  embankment. 

“I  own  paradise!”  said  D.  when  the  little  girl  came  abreast 
of  him.  Suddenly  he  felt  he  must  share  his  thoughts  with  someone. 
“I  am  the  keeper  of  paradise.” 

The  little  girl  halted,  frightened. 

‘T  am  the  keeper  of  paradise.” 

D.  stood  up  and  held  out  the  pillow  to  her. 

“Do  you  have  any  candy?” 

“I  have  paradise.” 

“Can  I touch  it?  If  you  stand  on  the  pillow,  will  all  the 
saints  inside  suffocate?” 

“This  is  paradise,  it  can’t  suffocate.” 

“And  are  there  trees,  rivers,  goats?  . . .” 

“Yes.” 

The  girl  walked  on  thinking. 

“And  when  you  want  something,  will  paradise  do  it  for  you?” 
“It  will.” 

“Even  if  you  want  a ton  of  candy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give  me  the  pillow!” 

“I  can’t,  this  is  paradise!” 

Suddenly  the  little  girl  snatched  the  pillow  from  him  and 
threw  it  into  the  canal. 

“Mummy  doesn’t  like  me  to  walk  with  strange  old  men.” 

She  stuck  out  her  tongue  and  ran  off. 

The  pillow  floated  with  the  current,  rocking  gently. 

Paradise!  And  D.  threw  himself  in  after  paradise. 

Diving  into  the  water,  he  remembered  that  he  couldn’t  swim. 
He  wanted  to  cry  out,  but  instead  of  water,  he  breathed  in  suns 
which  began  humming  and  revolving  furiously  inside  of  him. 
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growing  bigger  and  bigger,  all  the  while  making  it  impossible  to 
breathe.  With  his  last  surge  of  strength,  D.  stretched  out  his  arms 
once  more  to  where  the  sky  ought  to  have  been,  and,  at  the  point 
of  surrender,  he  grabbed  the  pillow.  In  that  instant  the  suns  in 
him  burst  like  soap  bubbles,  and  he  stepped  forward. 


The  Shoes 

On  his  birthday  D.  was  given  shoes  as  a gift.  They  were  nice 
and  shiny,  but  D.  could  not  take  a single  step  in  them.  The  shoes 
were  neither  too  small  nor  too  large.  On  the  contrary,  D.  always 
wore  that  size.  But  with  this  pair,  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  put  them 
on,  he  would  be  seized  with  such  cramps  that  D.  would  fall  down 
and  lie  in  bed  sick.  So  he  firmly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them,  which 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  as  it  turned  out. 

D.  went  to  the  first  large  shoe  store,  but  there  they  refused 
to  take  them,  saying  that  the  shoes  were  of  an  unknown  brand, 
that  they  hadn’t  been  bought  there,  and  that  they  could  not  accept 
such  shoes.  Finding  himself  outside  the  door,  D.  wished  them  to 
hell  and,  whistling  crossly,  headed  towards  a second  and  a third 
store.  Then  with  growing  fear  he  turned  to  shoemakers  and 
friends:  everywhere  he  went  he  got  the  same  result.  Even  though 
everyone  liked  the  shoes,  which  fitted  feet  both  large  or  small, 
well-formed  or  misshapen,  not  even  the  bravest  could  wear  them. 

The  fact  that  there  existed  shoes  which  could  neither  be  worn 
nor  sold  so  irritated  D.  that  he  was  determined  to  sell  them  at  any 
price,  even  though  it  might  cost  him  his  life.  He  felt  he  had  to  act 
this  way  to  keep  his  self-respect. 

Soon  there  was  not  a single  person  in  the  city  whom  D.  had 
not  approached.  On  his  days  off  work,  he  took  his  shoes  and 
travelled  around  the  neighbourhood. 

D.  himself  did  not  realize  how  the  process  of  selling  the 
shoes  had  become  the  substance  of  his  life.  If  he  had  suddenlv 
been  able  to  sell  the  shoes,  he  would  have  become  terribly  un- 
happy. 

With  time  the  circle  of  his  travels  widened  so  far  that  D.  had 
to  quit  his  job.  He  left  it  with  an  easy  heart — the  job  had  long 
ago  lost  its  significance  for  him.  He  sold  the  rest  of  his  property, 
bought  a knapsack,  put  his  shoes  in  it,  and  went  out  into  the 
world,  leaving  behind  him  countries,  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
obligations. 

One  spring,  indistinguishable  from  the  previous  ones,  D.  re- 
alized that  he  had  travelled  to  every  country  and  that  it  was  time 
to  live  in  train  stations. 
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He  liked  living  in  train  stations.  There  were  enough  cus- 
tomers, and  he  didn’t  have  far  to  go.  By  this  time  D.  had  developed 
a particular  type  of  sales  pitch.  His  gestures  were  so  convincing, 
so  well-executed,  that  passersby  involuntarily  stopped  in  front  of 
him  like  rabbits  in  front  of  a boa  constrictor.  D.’s  frame,  which 
had  become  tall  and  thin,  could  almost  be  seen  in  every  corner 
of  the  station  simultaneously.  He  looked  as  if  he  never  felt  tired; 
only  his  beard  had  already  begun  to  grow  bushy. 

D.  was  known  in  every  station.  They  even  knew  the  story- 
of  his  shoes.  But  with  time  the  contents  of  this  story  were  for- 
gotten. It  was  depicted  in  various  ways;  all  sorts  of  rumours  began 
to  circulate  about  it.  Some  people  even  asserted  that  D.  was  a 
prophet,  and  began  to  date  the  new  era  from  the  time  of  D.’s 
arrival  at  the  station. 

D.  spent  the  nights  in  train  cars,  or  in  kiosks  where  all  sorts 
of  knick-knacks  were  sold.  When  suddenly,  for  reasons  unknown 
even  to  himself,  he  stopped  liking  a spot,  he  would  crawl  into  his 
knapsack  that  already  had  a few  holes  in  it,  and  fall  asleep.  He 
ate  very  little,  only  whatever  strangers  gave  him — his  friends  be- 
lieved he  never  ate  at  all.  But  he  really  had  quite  enough. 

His  presence  led  to  the  rise  of  a new  custom.  It  came  to  be 
considered  a sign  of  good  taste  to  try  to  buy  his  unwearable  shoes 
at  least  once.  In  the  city  there  was  a man  who  had  tried  to  buy 
them  ninety-nine  times,  for  which  he  was  received  in  all  the  aristo- 
cratic homes,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  awarded  him  with  a medal. 

D.’s  fame  increased,  and  one  day  a loudspeaker  that  an- 
nounced the  departures  and  arrivals  of  the  trains  began  to  ad- 
vertise his  shoes.  One  could  hear  this  announcement  above  the 
rumble  and  whistle  of  trains  day  and  night;  when  the  station  was 
empty,  the  echo  crawled  out  of  the  baggage  cars.  The  initiator  of 
the  advertisement  was  one  of  D.’s  pupils,  as  a certain  number  of 
odd  people  called  themselves.  They  loafed  in  groups  in  front  of 
the  station  and  sometimes  even  tried  to  enter  it.  But  all  that  was 
required  was  a single  glance  from  D.,  and  they  would  disappear 
without  a trace. 

D.  could  not  bear  them.  It  bothered  him  that  someone  was 
interfering  in  his  personal  affairs.  It  often  seemed  to  him  that  to 
advertise  the  shoes  was  a profanation  of  that  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  did  not  happen  very  often, 
for  he  was  only  the  keeper  of  the  shoes,  and  anything  existing 
beyond  him  basically  did  not  interest  him. 

Time  passed.  In  the  city  his  followers  continued  to  increase. 
They  kept  themselves  at  a distance,  but  from  afar  they  watched 
his  every  movement  and  facial  expression,  trying  to  adopt 
them  all  in  order  that  others  in  turn  could  imitate  them.  They 
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walked  around  with  huge  blackboards  on  which  they  would  note 
down  everything  they  thought  D.  might  have  said;  they  were 
drawing  on  the  original  sources. 

D.  was  aging.  His  tall,  skinny  frame  still  caused  everyone  to 
be  excited.  But  one  day,  while  calling  buyers,  D.  suddenly  stopped 
in  mid- word;  he  was  no  longer  interested  in  selling  the  shoes.  This 
happened  as  unexpectedly  as  if  he  had  been  run  over  by  a street- 
car. D.  listened  to  himself  and  tried  to  decide  what  was  the  matter, 
but  did  not  understand  anything.  He  still  did  not  give  up  selling, 
but  those  gestures,  which  recently  had  been  so  striking,  lost  their 
persuasiveness,  and  passersby  walked  by  without  noticing  him. 
According  to  habit,  D.  still  called  out  for  buyers,  but  instead  of 
cries,  little  clumps  of  feeble  whispers  escaped  from  his  throat,  and 
it  became  clear  to  D.  that  the  selling  of  the  shoes,  which  had  been 
his  whole  life,  was  to  end  forever.  He  walked  around  the  train 
station  as  though  he  were  seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  All  his  feel- 
ings were  revolving  around  the  shoes.  Then  he  took  out  the  shoes 
from  his  knapsack,  fondled  them  with  his  sleeve,  and  sat  down  in 
front  of  them.  They  were  shiny  and  beautiful,  just  as  on  that  first 
day  when  he  had  received  them  as  a gift.  Since  the  time  when  D. 
had  set  forth  into  the  world,  he  had  not  tried  to  put  them  on. 

D.  smiled  at  the  shoes  and  slipped  his  feet  into  them.  The 
shoes  fit!  It  felt  so  airy  and  cosy  in  them,  as  if  they  had  been  ready 
and  awaiting  their  master  for  a long  time.  D.  had  to  feel  them 
several  times  to  convince  himself  they  were  actually  on  his  feet. 

D.  jumped  around  in  his  satisfaction,  then  suddenly  sensed  his 
body  was  losing  weight.  He  felt  himself  with  his  palms,  looked 
at  the  shoes,  and  realized  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  die. 
D.  bounced  up  for  the  last  time,  performing  a somersault  in  the 
air.  His  body  was  so  light  that  he  did  not  feel  it  at  all.  He  put  on 
his  empty  knapsack  and  left  the  station,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  years. 

They  were  washing  the  city  streets.  Streams  of  water  splashed 
across  the  sidewalk  like  a membrane.  The  sun  was  setting 
across  the  entire  horizen.  Bakery  boys  were  delivering  baskets  of 
sleepy  rolls  on  bicycles.  D.  crossed  the  street,  passed  some  build- 
ings and,  not  hurrying,  walked  into  the  sun.  From  a distance  his 
disciples  followed  him  with  their  eyes  but  did  not  dare  go  after 
him.  His  black  figure  became  gradually  smaller  and  smaller.  Now 
almost  a speck,  it  entered  the  sun. 

Then  the  sun  pushed  off  from  the  earth  and  went  across 
the  sky. 

Translated  by  Marta  D.  Olynyk 
University  of  Toronto 
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Bohdan  P.  Nahaylo  — 

DZIUBA’S  INTERNATIONALISM  OR  RUSSIFICATION? 

REVISITED:  A REAPPRAISAL  OF  DZIUBA’S  TREATMENT 
OF  LENINIST  NATIONALITIES  POLICY 

More  than  ten  eventful  years  have  passed  since  Ivan  Dziuba, 
the  Ukrainian  literary  critic,  wrote  his  penetrating  study  of  the 
Soviet  nationalities  problem  Internationalism  or  Russification?. 
Originally  intended  as  a memorandum  for  the  Party  and  govern- 
ment leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  it  soon  began  to  circulate 
widely  in  Ukrainian  samvydav  and  Russian  samizdat,  and  in  1968 
it  was  published  abroad  in  English/  Its  appearance  heralded  the 
emergence  of  a Ukrainian  human  and  national  rights  movement 
which  was  subsequently  brutally  suppressed  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties in  1972.  Dziuba’s  study  provides  an  eloquent  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  Ukrainian  national  problem  in  the  USSR  and  is 
generally  regarded  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  “the 
most  important  document  of  the  present-day  Ukrainian  rebirth.”" 
It  exposes  and  condemns  what  Dziuba  calls  Russian  Great  Power 
chauvinism  and  Russification  in  the  Soviet  nationalities  policy, 
which,  he  argues,  are  causing  the  Ukrainian  nation  to  experience  a 
grave  crisis  threatening  its  very  existence. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  ac- 
cording to  Dziuba,  is  the  violation  and  abandonment  of  the  Le- 
ninist nationalities  policy.  Consequently,  he  devotes  a very  con- 
siderable part  of  his  study  to  an  examination  of  this  policy  and  to 
outlining  the  means  whereby  it  should  be  restored.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  area,  though,  that  Dziuba’s  main  premises  and  methodology 
are  open  to  serious  criticism.  This  is  particularly  significant  con- 
sidering that  before  the  repressions  in  Ukraine  of  1972-73,  the 
arguments  of  Ukrainian  patriots  were  generally  presented  in  Le- 
ninist rhetoric  and  in  a tone  similar  to  Dziuba’s.  This  article  will 
therefore  attempt  to  present  a critique  of  Dziuba’s  treatment  of 
Lenin’s  nationalities  policy  and  the  Ukrainization  policies  of 
the  1920s  in  Soviet  Ukraine. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  a closer  examination  of 
Lenin’s  thought  on  the  nationalities  question  reveals  many  ambi- 


^ Ivan  Dzyuba,  Internationalism  or  Russification? : a Study  in  the 
Soviet  Nationalities  Problem  (London,  1968). 

^ Valentyn  Moroz,  “In  the  Midst  of  the  Snows,”  in  J.  Kolasky,  ed.. 
Report  From  the  Beria  Reserve  : the  Protest  Writings  of  Valentyn  Moroz 
(Toronto,  1974),  p.  102. 
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guities  and  inconsistencies.  The  basic  reason  for  this  is  that  Le- 
nin’s thought  is  an  amalgam  of  theoretical  and  pragmatical  ele- 
ments. Lenin’s  writings  prior  to  1917  are  those  of  a theoretician 
and  revolutionary  tactician,  while  his  later  ones  reflect  a states- 
man’s and  administrator’s  preoccupation  with  the  task  of  solving 
urgent,  daily,  practical  problems  on  a state  scale.  Lenin’s  state- 
ments, if  misquoted  or  taken  out  of  their  context,  can  be  used  to 
support  contradictory  arguments.  Lenin’s  successors  based  their 
claims  to  legitimacy  on  the  notion  of  themselves  as  his  heirs,  who 
were  continuing  to  develop  the  inheritance  in  accordance  with  his 
directives.  Hence,  Lenin’s  works  came  to  be  used  as  a “convenient 
grab  bag  of  quotations,”^  by  which  to  justify  or  to  discredit  a 
particular  course  of  action.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore.  Interna- 
tionalism or  Russification?  provides  a case  where  the  author  uses 
Lenin  to  argue  that  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  perverted  Lenin’s  na- 
tionalities policy,  whilst  both  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  quoted  Lenin 
in  their  speeches  to  emphasize  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  Leninist  principles. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  distortion,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
quotations  from  Lenin  in  the  context  of  his  evolving  thought  on 
the  nationalities  question,  and  to  examine  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  made  the  statements.  This  Dziuba  often  neglects  to  do, 
with  the  result  that  in  his  study  Lenin  is  presented  in  a biased, 
idealized  manner,  as  a sort  of  unblemished,  omniscient  hero.  More- 
over, several  of  Dziuba’s  statements  about  Lenin  are  based  on 
very  flimsy  supporting  evidence  or  are  factually  misleading. 

Dziuba  moulds  his  image  of  Lenin  around  the  assertion  that 
Lenin  possessed  an  “incomparable  sensitivity  and  susceptibility 
also  in  matters  of  nationality, and  accredits  him  with  “profound 
and  extensive  understanding  of  questions  of  nationality”  and  “in- 
credible intuition”  in  these  matters.^  Though  Lenin  did  show  a 
greater  concern  about  the  nationalities  question  in  the  last  stages 
of  his  life,  studies  of  his  thought  on  this  subject  indicate,  in  fact, 
that  its  importance  to  him  was  a function  of  its  utility  as  a tactical 
weapon  in  his  revolutionary  arsenal.  A.  Low,  for  example,  states 
that: 

There  was  a streak  of  coolness,  of  indifference,  toward  the 
national  movement  in  Lenin’s  thought.  Neither  [did]  Lenin 
waste  time  defining,  characterizing,  and  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena of  nationality  and  nationalism.  One  will  look  in  vain 
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^ A.  G.  Meyer,  Leninism  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1957),  pp.  291-92. 
^ Dzyuba,  p.  30. 

" Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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in  his  pertinent  writings  for  a definition  of  nationality,  for 
an  exposition  of  its  essence  and  character.® 

Contrary  to  Dziuba’s  assessment,  Lenin’s  attitude  towards 
national  sentiment  was  basically  a negative  one.  Lenin  viewed 
nationalism  as  a product  of  capitalism  that  would  be  surmounted 
by  internationalism  after  the  proletariat  had  seized  power.  He 
believed  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  historical  process  was  “to 
break  down  national  barriers,  obliterate  national  distinctions,  and 
to  assimilate  nations.”  This  process  was  manifesting  itself  “more 
and  more  powerfully  with  every  passing  decade”  and  it  consti- 
tuted “one  of  the  greatest  driving  forces  transforming  capitalism 
into  socialism.”'  He  claimed  that  Marxism  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  nationalism  “be  it  even  of  the  ‘most  just,’  ‘purest,’  most  re- 
fined and  civilized  branch.”®  In  the  capitalist  conditions  of  the 
bourgeois  period,  though,  the  duty  of  every  Marxist  was  to  “re- 
cognize and  champion  the  equality  of  nations  and  languages”  and 
to  “fight  against  all  national  oppression  or  inequality.”®  This  he 
qualified  with  the  instruction:  “Combat  all  national  oppression? 
Yes,  of  course!  Fight  for  any  kind  of  national  development,  for 
‘national  culture’  in  general? — Of  course  not.”^°  He  concluded 
that  “the  proletariat  ...  far  from  undertaking  to  uphold  the  na- 


^ A.  D.  Low,  Lenin  on  the  Question  of  Nationality  (New  York,  1958), 
p.  29.  Another  author  comments  that  “Lenin’s  all-engrossing  preoccupa- 
tion with  revolution  at  the  cerebral  as  opposed  to  the  emotional  level,  his 
life  abroad  in  small  isolated  cosmopolitan  communities:  his  seeming  lack 
of  response  to  literature  and  uninterest  in  history,  save  for  the  system- 
atized elements  in  it  he  thought  relevant  to  revolution — these  things  made 
him  oddly  unaware  of  the  strength  and  variety  of  nationalist  emotions.” 
M.  Holdsworth,  “Lenin  and  the  Nationalities  Question,”  in  L.  Schapiro 
and  P.  Reddaway,  eds.,  Lenin  the  Man,  the  Theorist,  the  Leader:  a 
Reappraisal  (London,  1967),  pp.  289-90. 

^ V.  I.  Lenin,  “Critical  Remarks  on  the  National  Question,”  (1913) 
in  V.  7.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  4th  ed.  (Moscow,  1960).  (This  publica- 
tion will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  CW.)  E.  H.  Carr  points  out  that  “Lenin 
never  departed  from  the  Marxist  conception  of  ‘national  differences  and 
antagonisms’  as  ‘vanishing  ever  more  and  more’  before  the  approach  of 
socialism.  He  therefore  never  allowed  them  any  long-term  or  absolute 
validity.”  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  1917-1923,  Pelican  ed.  (London, 
1969),  1:430. 

® Lenin,  “Critical  Remarks  on  the  National  Question,”  CW,  20:34. 

® Ihid.,  p.  28. 

Ihid.,  p.  35. 
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tional  development  of  every  nation,  on  the  contrary,  warns  the 
masses  against  such  illusions  . . . and  welcomes  every  kind  of  as- 
similation of  nations,  except  that  which  is  founded  on  force  or 
privilege. Lenin  specified  that  by  assimilation  he  meant  “the 
shedding  of  national  features,  and  the  absorption  by  another 
nation.”"" 

Right  up  until  his  death,  Lenin  believed  in  the  superiority 
and  attraction  of  internationalism.  He  reasoned  that  “by  transform- 
ing capitalism  into  socialism  the  proletariat  creates  the  possibility 
of  abolishing  national  oppression.”  This  in  turn  would  “serve  as 
the  basis  for  developing  the  practical  elimination  of  even  the 
slightest  national  friction  and  the  least  national  mistrust,  for  an 
accelerated  drawing  together  and  fusion  of  nations  that  will  be 
completed  when  the  state  withers  away.”"" 

The  linchpin  in  Lenin’s  statements  on  the  nationalities  ques- 
tion was  the  right  of  nations  to  national  self-determination.  By 
this  he  meant  the  right  to  secession  and  the  formation  of  indepen- 
dent states.""  The  use  of  this  slogan  was,  however,  purely  tactical. 
By  causing  distrust  between  oppressed  and  oppressor  nations  to 
vanish,  it  was  designed  to  bring  nations  together  rather  than  to 
draw  them  apart.  Lenin  stressed  that  “the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion is  an  exception  from  our  general  premise  of  centralisation,” 
being  “absolutely  essential  in  view  of  reactionary  Great  Russian 
nationalism.”""  He  explained  that  the  Bolsheviks  recognized  this 
right  “not  because  we  have  dreamt  of  splitting  up  the  country 
economically,  or  of  the  ideal  of  small  states,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
because  we  want  large  states  and  the  closer  unity  and  even  fusion 
of  nations,  only  on  a truly  democratic,  truly  internationalist  basis, 
which  is  inconceivable  without  the  freedom  to  secede.”""  When  in 
power,  in  March  1919,  at  the  Eight  Congress  of  the  RCP(b),  Lenin 


“ Ihid. 

Ihid.,  p.  27. 

12  Lenin,  “The  Discussion  on  Self-Determination  Summed  Up” 
(1916),  CW,  22:325. 

11  Lenin,  “The  Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Determination,”  (1914), 
CW,  20:397. 

11  Lenin,  “A  Letter  to  S.  Shaumyan,”  (1913),  CW,  19:509. 

12  Lenin,  “The  Revolutionary  Proletariat  and  the  Right  of  Nations 
to  Self-Determination,”  (1915)  CW,  21:413-14.  Stalin  later  commented 
that:  “Lenin  sometimes  depicted  the  thesis  on  national  self-determination 
in  the  guise  of  the  simple  formula:  ‘disunion  for  union.’  Think  of  it — 
disunion  for  union.  It  even  sounds  like  a paradox.  And  yet,  this  ‘contra- 
dictory’ formula  reflects  that  living  truth  of  Marx’s  dialectics  which  en- 
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indicated  the  actual  significance  which  the  Bolsheviks  attached  to 
it,  by  declaring  that  the  right  to  self-determination,  the  main  plank 
in  their  nationalities  policy,  was  “of  less  than  secondary  impor- 
tance” to  them  as  far  as  their  Party  programme  was  concerned/^ 
Despite  the  consistency  of  Lenin’s  attitude  towards  the  as- 
similation and  fusion  of  nations,  Dziuba  claims  that  to  quote 
Lenin  as  supporting  these  processes  is  “a  brutal  distortion  of  the 
Leninist  spirit.”  He  qualifies  this  by  saying  that  Lenin  did  not 
defend  assimilation  as  such,  but  what  Dziuba  calls  a spontaneous 
“political  union  of  proletarians  of  all  countries.”  Furthermore,  he 
asserts  that  after  1917  “Lenin  substantially  shifted  his  emphasis 
and  did  not  say  one  more  word  about  the  benefit  of  assimilation, 
but  directed  the  whole  force  of  the  struggle  against  Russification, 
Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  Great-Power  ideology,  that  is  to 
say,  in  fact,  against  assimilationism”^^ 

Here  Dziuba  seems  to  have  either  completely  missed  the 
point,  or  to  be  guilty  of  a misleading  oversimplification.  Lenin  did 
not  suddenly  change  his  mind  in  1917  and  become  opposed  to 
“assimilationism.”  What  he  did  in  fact  change  was  his  tactical 
approach  to  the  matter.  He  had,  for  example,  hitherto  opposed 
federation  on  principle  as  being  a centrifugal  force,  but  confronted 
with  a difficult  situation,  he  demonstrated  his  tactical  skill  and 
tactical  flexibility  by  using  federation  as  a centripetal  force.  In 
view  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  strength 
of  the  national  movements  among  the  non-Russian  nationalities, 
Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  adopted  the  federal  idea  as  a means  of 
welding  together  a fragmented  empire.  At  this  stage,  any  talk  of 
the  fusion  of  nations  would  have  had  no  appeal  to  the  nations 
that  had  broken  away  from  Russia.  It  was  now  presented  in  a 
more  acceptable  form,  disguised  as  the  federal  idea.^®  Thus,  in 


ables  the  Bolsheviks  to  capture  the  most  impregnable  fortress  in  the  sphere 
of  the  national  question.”  “Political  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
the  Sixteenth  Congress  of  C.P.S.U.(B),  27  June  1930,  in  J.  V.  Stalin, 
Works  (Moscow,  1952-55),  12:381. 

Lenin,  “Speech  Closing  the  Debate  on  the  Party  Programme,  19 
March  1919,”  CW,  29:194. 

Dzyuba,  p.  43. 

Stalin  later  gave  the  following  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
federal  idea:  “First,  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  October  Revolution 
a number  of  the  nationalities  were  actually  in  a state  of  complete  secession 
and  complete  isolation  from  one  another,  and,  in  view  of  this,  federation 
represented  a step  forward  from  the  division  of  the  working  masses  of 
those  nationalities  to  their  closer  union,  their  amalgamation.  Secondly, 
the  fact  that  the  very  forms  of  federation,  which  suggested  themselves  in 
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March  1919,  at  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  RCP(b),  the  Bolsheviks 
adopted  a national  programme  which  stated  that:  “in  order  to 
overcome  the  suspicion  of  the  toiling  masses  of  the  oppressed 
countries  towards  the  proletariat  of  the  states  which  had  oppressed 
these  countries  ...  as  one  of  the  transitional  forms  towards  com- 
plete unity,  the  Party  proposes  a federal  amalgamation  of  states 
organized  on  the  Soviet  pattern.”^"  In  1920  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  Comintern  endorsed  this  line,  defining  federalism  as  a “tran- 
sitional form  to  complete  union  of  the  toilers  of  different  na- 
tions. 

Dziuba’s  equation  of  Lenin’s  struggle  against  Great  Russian 
chauvinism  and  Russification  with  a struggle  against  assimilation- 
ism  is  hardly  tenable.  Lenin  was  opposed  to  a specific  type  of 
asimilationism  and  not  assimilationism  in  general.  He  was  against 
the  enforced  assimilation  of  small  nations  by  large  nations,  which 
he  regarded  as  defeating  its  purpose.  He  stated  this  view  unequi- 
vocally in  December  1913  when  he  wrote  to  Shaumian,  a fellow 
Bolshevik  who  wanted  to  promote  Russian  as  the  single  state 
language: 

Why  will  you  not  understand  the  psychology  that  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  national  question  and  which,  if  the  slightest 
coercion  is  applied,  besmirches,  soils,  nullifies  the  undoubted- 
ly progressive  importance  of  centralisation,  large  states,  and 
a uniform  language?"^ 

Lenin  believed  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  transition  to  social- 
ism and  to  achieve  internationalism,  it  was  essential  for  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  large  oppressor  nation  to  ensure  for  itself  the  maxi- 
mum confidence  of  the  non-Russians.^^  Great  Russian  chauvinism 


the  course  of  Soviet  development,  proved  themselves  by  no  means  so 
contradictory  to  the  aim  of  closer  economic  unity  between  the  working 
masses  of  the  nationalities  of  Russia  as  might  have  appeared  formerly 
and  even  did  not  contradict  this  aim  at  all,  as  was  subsequently  demon- 
strated in  practice.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  the  national  movement  had  proved 
to  be  far  more  weighty  a factor  than  might  have  appeared  formerly,  in 
the  period  prior  to  the  war,  or  in  the  period  prior  to  the  October  Revolu- 
tion.” Stalin,  Works,  3:32-33. 

^"TsK  RKP(b),  Rossiiskaia  Kommunisticheskaia  Partiia  (bolshe- 
vikov)  V rezoliutsiiahh  ee  sezdov  i konferentsii  ( 1898-1922)  (Moscow- 
Petrograd,  1923),  pp.  235-36. 

A.  Chugaev,  Obrazovanie  Soiuza  Sovetskikh  Sotsialisticheskikh  Res- 
publik  (Moscow,  1951),  p.  24. 

Lenin,  “A  Letter  to  S.  Shaumyan,”  CW,  19:499. 

See,  for  example,  Lenin’s  last  notes  on  the  nationalities  question: 
“The  Question  of  Nationalities  or  ‘Autonomisation’,”  CW,  11:605. 
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and  Russification  would  only  perpetuate  mistrust.  Far  from  equat- 
ing Great  Russian  chauvinism  with  assimilationism,  Lenin  in  fact 
feared  and  opposed  the  former  as  a potential  wrecker  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  RCP(b)  in  March 
1921,  at  which  Lenin  condemned  Great  Russian  chauvinism, 
passed  a resolution  which  stressed  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  internationalism  in  the  borderlands  without 
overcoming  “colonialist  and  nationalist  survivals”  in  the  Party 
ranks.  Consequently,  the  Congress  considered  that  “the  elimina- 
tion of  nationalist,  primarily  of  colonialist  vacillations  in  the 
border  regions,  is  one  of  the  Party’s  most  important  tasks  in  the 
border  regions. Two  years  later,  at  the  Twelfth  Congress  of  the 
RCP(b),  Sfalin  went  further  and  described  Great  Russian  chau- 
vinism as  “the  principal  force  impeding  the  union  of  the  republics 
into  a single  union. 

The  weaknesses  inherent  in  Dziuba’s  tendentiousness  are 
most  apparent  in  his  analysis  of  Lenin’s  attitude  towards  Ukraine. 
Lenin  is  presented  as  a sympathetic  patron  of  the  Ukrainian  nation 
who  was  persistent  and  tireless  in  stating  the  Ukrainian  case  de- 
spite opposition  from  the  Bolshevik  ranks.^®  According  to  Dziuba, 
the  slogan  of  Ukrainian  independence  was  tolerated  in  Lenin’s 
day,  and  Lenin  himself  had  an  open  mind  on  this  question.  “Far 
from  considering  all  ‘separatists’  as  agents  of  imperialism,”  Lenin 
“even  recognized  Bolsheviks  among  them,”  and  adopted  a “posi- 
tive attitude”  towards  the  Ukrainian  Borotbist  Communists.^^ 
Lenin  insisted  that  the  actual  realization  of  the  formal  equality  of 
nations  that  had  been  won  in  the  October  Revolution  required  an 
extended  period  of  purposeful  national  construction.  He  therefore 
left  clear  instructions  on  how  this  was  to  be  implemented.  They 
were  elaborated  upon  by  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Congresses  of  the 
RCP(b)  and  form  the  basis  of  what  Dziuba  considers  to  be  the 
Leninist  nationalities  policy.  It  was  in  direct  agreement  with  their 
spirit  that  Ukrainization  was  carried  out  in  Soviet  Ukraine  during 
the  1920s  until  the  reversal  of  this  policy  by  Stalin  in  the  early 
1930s."® 

This  is  not  only  a misleading  portrayal  of  Lenin’s  attitude 
towards  Ukraine,  but  also  a simplistic  explanation  of  how  Ukrai- 
nization came  about.  Dziuba  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
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nationalities  policy  embarked  upon  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  1920s 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  Lenin’s  whole  approach  to  the  nation- 
alities question.  He  fails  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  Le- 
ninist nationalities  policy,  the  subject  of  so  much  praise  in  Inter- 
nationalism or  Russification?,  was  the  product  of  situational  con- 
siderations necessitating  compromises,  concessions,  and  deceit. 
Consequently,  Dziuba  does  not  probe  at  all  deeply  into  the  actual 
reasons  for  this  policy.  Neither  does  he  attempt  to  deal  with  sev- 
eral possible  questions  which  his  approach  raises.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, did  Stalin,  the  villain  of  Dziuba’s  book,  support  “national 
construction”  and  the  “flowering  of  national  cultures”  throughout 
the  1920s,  only  to  reverse  Lenin’s  policy  in  the  early  1930s?  Why 
was  Khvylovism  branded  as  a “deviation”  in  the  midst  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Leninist  nationalities  policy  when,  accord- 
ing to  Dziuba,  Khvylovy  was  only  opposing  “Great-Power  pressure 
in  the  Ukraine  . . . that  petty-bourgeois  ‘Great-Russian  riff-raff’ 
which  Lenin  attacked  so  violently.”^*’ 

Before  1917  Lenin’s  attitude  towards  Ukraine  reflected  his 
general  approach  to  the  nationalities  question.  He  opposed  the 
Great  Russian  discrimination  against  the  Ukrainians,  but  also  con- 
demned those  Ukrainian  socialists  who  wanted  to  counteract  the 
process  of  Russification  in  Ukraine  by  striving  to  instill  national 
consciousness  into  the  Ukrainian  workers.  At  the  end  of  1913 
he  denounced  the  Ukrainian  Social  Democrat,  Lev  lurkevych, 
who  had  called  for  Ukrainization  work  amongst  the  Russified 
proletariat,  as  being: 

a short-sighted,  narrow-minded,  obtuse  bourgeois  at  that,  i.e., 
like  a philistine,  when  he  dismisses  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
frome  the  intercourse,  amalgamation  and  assimilation  of  the 
proletariat  of  the  two  nations,  for  the  sake  of  the  momentary 
success  of  the  Ukrainian  national  cause.^*^ 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  economic  development  of 
Ukraine  was  attracting  “hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants  and 
workers  from  Great  Russia,”  Lenin  believed  the  resulting  assimila- 
tion of  Ukrainian  with  Russian  workers  to  be  an  “undoubtedly 
progressive”  fact.  He  asserted  that  Ukrainian  and  Russian  workers 
“must  work  together,  and,  as  long  as  they  live  in  a single  state, 
act  in  the  closest  organisational  unity  and  concert,  towards  a com- 
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mon  or  international  culture  of  the  proletarian  movement  . . 

The  only  concessions  that  Lenin  was  prepared  to  advocate  were 
“absolute  tolerance  in  the  question  of  the  language  in  which  the 
propaganda  is  conducted,  and  in  the  purely  local  or  purely  national 
details  of  that  propaganda. 

Because  of  his  defence  of  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determi- 
nation and  condemnation  of  Great  Russian  oppression,  Lenin  no 
doubt  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impression  that  he  was  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  non-Russian  peoples.  In  actual  fact 
though,  the  nationalities  question  was  for  him,  first  and  foremost, 
an  instrument  with  which  to  weaken  the  tsarist  autocracy  and  later 
the  Provisional  Government.®'^  In  the  summer  of  1917,  for  in- 
stance, Lenin  supported  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada’s  demands 
for  autonomy  and  castigated  the  Provisional  Government  for  its 
procrastination  in  meeting  this  demand.  At  the  same  time,  he  also 
stated  that  no  democrat  could  deny  Ukraine’s  right  to  free  separa- 
tion from  Russia.  Lenin’s  rationale  for  this  last  statement  was  that 
“only  unqualified  recognition  of  this  right  makes  it  possible  to 
advocate  a free  union  of  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Great  Russians,  a 
voluntary  association  of  the  two  peoples  in  one  state. 

A few  months  later  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  themselves 
in  power.  Now,  however,  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination 
and  the  previous  support  for  Ukrainian  national  demands  were 
explained  away,  and  in  January  1918  Bolshevik  forces  invaded 
Ukraine.  For  a while  it  remained  unclear  whether  or  not  the  Bol- 
sheviks even  intended  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ukrainian  People’s  Republic  (UNR)  that  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada  in  November  1917.  For  a brief  period 
in  February  1918,  the  Bolsheviks  appear  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  creation  of  a Donets-Kryvyi  Rih  Soviet  Republic  from  the  rich 
industrial  eastern  part  of  Ukraine.®®  In  March  1918,  though,  at 
the  Second  All-Ukrainian  Congress  of  Soviets,  this  idea  was  aban- 
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doned,  and  an  independent  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  was  de- 
clared.^® A month  later,  a Communist  Party  (of  Bolsheviks)  of 
Ukraine  was  formed  at  Tahanrih.  It  was  to  be  organizationally 
separate  from  the  RCP(b)  and  would  join  the  Third  International 
as  an  independent  Communist  party.  But,  as  a student  of  this 
period  points  out: 

Such  independence  in  party  matters  Lenin  would  not  tolerate. 
Homogeneity  of  the  Communist  movement  and  strict  unity  of 
its  command  had  been  cardinal  tenets  of  his  long  before  he 
had  come  to  power,  and  perhaps  the  only  principles  to  which 
he  remained  loyal  throughout  his  life.®^ 

Within  two  months  the  Ukrainian  party  organization  was  brought 
into  line.  At  the  First  Congress  of  the  CP(b)U  held  in  Moscow 
in  July  1918,  the  CP(b)U  was  declared  to  be  an  integral  and  sub- 
ordinate section  of  the  RCP(b),  thus  having  the  same  programme 
as  the  latter,  and  being  ineligible  to  join  the  Third  International.®® 
What  this  meant  in  effect  was  that  Ukraine  would  now  be  ruled 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  RCP(b). 

In  the  next  year  and  a half  Lenin  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
shown  much  sympathy  for  the  Ukrainian  national  cause.  As  the 
collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  took  place,  Lenin’s  attention  was 
riveted  to  the  prospect  of  the  proletarian  revolution  spreading 
throughout  Europe.  For  this  reason  the  consolidation  of  Soviet 
rule  in  Ukraine  assumed  a secondary  importance.  Bolshevik  troops, 
driven  out  of  Ukraine  by  the  Germans  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
were,  however,  back  again  in  early  1919,  bringing  with  them  a 
Ukrainian  Soviet  government  as  a rival  to  the  Ukrainian  nationalist 
government  known  as  the  Directory.  Disregarding  Lenin’s  calls 
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for  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Ukrainian  peasantry,  the  second  Soviet 
Ukrainian  government  proved  to  be  a failure  like  the  first.  Russi- 
fication and  hostility  towards  the  Ukrainian  language  were  charac- 
teristic of  both  regimes. The  second  attempt  to  establish  Soviet 
rule  in  Ukraine  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  August  1919  when  De- 
nikin’s troops  occupied  a substantial  part  of  Ukraine,  including 
Kiev. 

For  most  of  1919  Lenin  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
the  extent  to  which  the  revolution  in  Ukraine  was  both  a social 
and  a national  one.  Consequently  he  underestimated  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Ukrainians.  For  instance,  in  March  1919  at  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  the  RCP(b),  Lenin  stated  that  Ukraine  had 
been  separated  from  Russia  by  “exceptional  circumstances.”  The 
national  movement  had  not  taken  deep  root  there,  and  what  there 
was  of  it  had  been  “killed”  by  the  Germans.  Furthermore,  Lenin 
revealed  his  ignorance  about  conditions  in  Ukraine  when  he  added 
that  “even  as  regards  the  language,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Ukrainian  language  today  is  the  language  of  the  common  people 
or  not.”^“  The  culmination  of  this  negative  attitude  towards 
Ukraine  was  reached  in  October  1919,  when  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
reversed  their  policy  of  encouraging  a separate  Ukrainian  Soviet 
government.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  CP(b)U  was  dissolved, 
and  direct  control  over  the  Ukrainian  party  organization  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  RCP(b).^^ 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  at  this  time  two  Ukrainian-born 
Bolsheviks  expressed  their  profound  disillusionment  with  the  Par- 
ty’s policy  towards  Ukraine  in  a book  entitled  On  the  Current 
Situation  in  the  Ukraine.*'^  What  is  particularly  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  article  is  the  fact  that  the  authors  saw 
Lenin  as  talking  about  national  self-determination  while  actually 
aiming  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  former  Russian  Empire.  Un- 
fortunately this  book  is  still  banned  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  so 
Dziuba  was  unable  to  use  a very  valuable  critique  of  Lenin’s  na- 
tionalities policy  by  Lenin’s  contemporaries. 

The  Bolshevik  fiasco  in  Ukraine  in  1919,  pressure  from  Ukrai- 
nian Bolsheviks,  and  the  need  to  consolidate  Soviet  control  as 
Bolshevik  troops  once  again  occupied  the  country  at  the  end  of 
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that  year  caused  Lenin  to  reconsider  Bolshevik  policy  towards 
Ukraine.  Ukraine  was  hardly  the  ideal  setting  for  a proletarian 
revolution.  According  to  the  1926  census,  Ukrainians  comprised 
eighty  percent  of  its  population,  Russians  only  nine  percent,  Jews 
five  percent,  and  various  ethnic  groups  the  remainder.  The  fact 
of  paramount  importance  was  the  existence  of  what  Dziuba  de- 
scribes as  “the  conflict  . . . between  the  Ukrainian-speaking  peas- 
antry and  the  predominantly  Russian-speaking  proletariat,  between 
the  Ukrainian  village  and  the  Russified  city.”^^  The  Ukrainians 
were  primarily  a rural  people,  ninety  percent  of  them  living  in  the 
countryside.  The  urban  centres  of  Ukraine,  however,  were  domi- 
nated by  Russians  and  Jews  who  comprised  forty-eight  percent  of 
the  inhabitants  while  the  Ukrainians — only  forty-seven  percent.^^ 
Moreover,  Russification  was  also  taking  its  toll  of  the  Ukrainian 
proletariat.  Consequently  the  urban  culture  in  Ukraine  was  pre- 
dominantly Russian.  What  this  meant  was  that  the  national  divi- 
sion in  Ukraine  coincided  with  the  cleavage  between  town  and 
country.  This  situation  raised  a serious  problem  for  the  Bolsheviks. 
How  were  they  to  consolidate  their  control  over  a country  of 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  was  both 
Ukrainian  and  rural  in  background,  when,  with  their  social  base 
located  in  the  Russified  cities,  they  were  essentially  an  alien  and 
urban  movement?  Bolshevik  experiences  in  Ukraine  in  1918  and 
1919  had  shown  them  quite  clearly  that  they  had  no  real  roots  in 
Ukraine  and  that  the  CP(b)U  was  totally  dependent  on  Russian 
backing.  Furthermore,  the  Bolsheviks  had  underestimated  the 
strength  of  Ukrainian  nationalism  which  was  now  clearly  a force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  At  the  end  of  1919,  for  instance,  the  Ukrai- 
nian Borotbist  Communists,  who  derived  most  of  their  support 
from  the  rural  areas,  had  emerged  as  a serious  rival  to  the 
CP(b)U."" 

In  November  1919  Lenin  drafted  a resolution  entitled  “On 
Soviet  Rule  in  Ukraine”  in  which  he  outlined  his  reappraised  pol- 
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icy.  In  early  December  it  was  endorsed  by  the  Eighth  Conference 
of  the  RCP(b).'^®  The  resolution  began  by  repeating  the  Bolsheviks’ 
recognition  of  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination  and  stated 
that  “the  RCP(b)  holds  consistently  to  the  view  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  be  recog- 
nized.” Lenin  had,  nevertheless,  personally  insisted  on  the  inclu- 
sion of“ClauseTwo”in  the  resolution.  This  stated  that  “the  closest 
alliance  of  all  Soviet  republics  in  their  struggle  against  the  menac- 
ing forces  of  world  imperialism  is  essential.”  The  “form  of  that 
alliance  must  be  finally  decided  by  the  Ukrainian  workers  and 
labouring  peasants  themselves.”  Until  that  time,  relations  between 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  Russian  SFSR  would  be  of  a federal 
nature.  There  now  followed  an  implicit  admission  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks had  underestimated  the  importance  of  Ukrainian  national- 
ism. To  prevent  the  repetition  of  previous  mistakes,  the  resolution 
obligated  “all  Party  members  to  use  every  means  to  help  remove 
all  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  free  development  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  and  culture.”  The  “greatest  caution”  was  called  for  in 
dealing  with  the  nationalist  movement.  Care  was  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  Soviet  institutions  employed  a sufficient  number  of 
Ukrainian-speaking  personnel  and  that  Party  officials  obtained  at 
least  a basic  understanding  of  the  Ukrainian  language.  Party  mem- 
bers were  instructed  that  “they  must  in  every  way  counteract  at- 
tempts at  Russification  that  push  the  Ukrainian  language  into  the 
background  and  must  convert  that  language  into  an  instrument  for 
the  communist  education  of  the  working  people. The  final  parts 
of  the  resolution  dealt  with  the  need  to  conciliate  the  peasantry. 
Efforts  were  to  be  made  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  peasants  and 
to  form  a close  bond  between  them  and  the  Soviet  institutions. 

A few  weeks  after  this  resolution  was  passed,  Lenin  indicated 
the  importance  of  the  Ukrainian  question  by  sending  a personal 
appeal  to  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Ukraine.^®  To  what  had 
already  been  stated  in  the  previous  Party  resolution,  Lenin  added 
an  emphatic  argument  for  the  need  for  the  closest  possible  union 
of  the  toilers  of  different  nations  against  the  forces  of  world  im- 
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perialism.  He  made  it  quite  clear  what  the  Bolsheviks  stood  for 
as  far  as  the  nationalities  question  was  concerned: 

We  are  opposed  to  national  enmity  and  discord,  to  national 
exclusiveness.  We  are  internationalists.  We  stand  for  the  close 
union  and  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  of  all  nations  in  a single  world  Soviet  republic. 

This  union  of  nations  was  to  be  voluntary,  without  national  op- 
pression, and  based  on  complete  trust.  Lenin  added,  though,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  achieve  such  a union  straight  away.  It  could 
only  be  accomplished  “with  the  greatest  patience  and  circumspec- 
tion, so  as  not  to  spoil  matters  and  not  to  arouse  distrust  . . .”  For 
this  reason  he  warned  Russian  Party  members  to  be  very  tactful  in 
their  approach  to  Ukrainian-Russian  relations  so  as  not  to  be 
accused  of  being  Great  Russian  chauvinists. 

What  did  Lenin’s  reappraisal  of  the  Bolshevik  policy  amount 
to?  Firstly,  he  recognized  that  the  strength  of  Ukrainian  national- 
ism necessitated  certain  concessions.  He  also  realized  the  psycho- 
logical importance  of  allowing  a hitherto  oppressed  people  to  free- 
ly use  its  own  language.  Consequently  “the  right  of  the  working 
people  to  study  in  the  Ukrainian  language  and  to  speak  their  native 
language’’  was  to  be  given  actual  recognition  two  years  after  the 
Revolution  had  taken  place.  It  is  important  to  remember,  though, 
that  this  concession  was  not  designed  to  foster  national  differences 
and  peculiarities.  Lenin  saw  it  as  a means  of  removing  the  mistrust 
between  the  Ukrainians  and  Russians  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
a fusion  of  the  two  peoples.  Furthermore,  he  did  not  intend  that 
the  national  element  in  Ukrainian  culture  be  developed  by  this 
measure.^®  Rather,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  to  be  used  as  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  Soviet  propaganda,  providing  the  es- 
sential bridge  between  Soviet  power  and  the  Ukrainian  masses. 

Secondly,  Lenin  recognized  the  fact  that  for  Soviet  rule  to 
be  consolidated  in  Ukraine,  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  peas- 
antry. Thus  Lenin  anticipated  the  idea  of  the  smychka  in  the  NEP 
period,  when  he  stressed  the  need  for  a block  with  the  peasantry 
of  Ukraine.  The  Party  was  now  to  adopt  a more  tactful  approach 
to  the  peasantry,  with  the  aim  of  winning  its  confidence  and  sup- 
port. Lenin  also  minimized  the  differences  between  the  Bolsheviks 
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and  the  Ukrainian  Borotbist  Communists  in  order  to  make  use  of 
them  in  the  improvement  of  relations  with  the  peasantry. 

Lenin’s  approach  towards  the  Borotbists  provides  a very  good 
example  of  his  tactical  adroitness  and  his  lack  of  scruples  about 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  something  quite  different.  In  his  “Let- 
ter to  the  Workers  and  Peasants  of  the  Ukraine,”  Lenin  wrote  that: 

. . . We  Great-Russian  Communists  must  make  concessions 
when  there  are  differences  with  the  Ukrainian  Bolshevik 
Communists  and  Borotbists  and  these  differences  concern  the 
state  independence  of  the  Ukraine,  the  forms  of  her  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  the  national  question  in  general. 

He  explained  that  “the  Bolsheviks  will  not  make  of  this  a subject 
of  difference  and  disunity,  they  do  not  regard  this  as  an  obstacle 
to  concerted  proletarian  effort.”  Dziuba,  incidentally,  includes  this 
quotation  in  his  study,  adding  that  “the  Borotbists  met  with  a 
positive  attitude”  from  Lenin. What  Dziuba  fails  to  mention, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  just  two  months  later  Lenin  wrote  about 
the  Borotbists  in  quite  a different  tone: 

The  Borotbists  shall  be  qualified  as  a party,  which,  by  its 
propaganda  aimed  at  splitting  the  military  forces  and  support- 
ing banditry,  is  violating  the  basic  principles  of  communism, 
thereby  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Whites  and  interna- 
tional imperialism. 

Also  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  is  their 
struggle  against  the  slogan  calling  for  a close  alliance  with 
the  RSFSR. 

The  whole  policy  must  be  systematically  and  steadily 
aimed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Borotbists  in  the  near  future. 
To  this  end,  not  a single  misdeed  on  the  part  of  the  Borotbists 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  being  immediately  and 
strictly  punished.  In  particular,  information  should  be  col- 
lected concerning  the  non-proletarian  and  most  disloyal  na- 
ture of  the  majority  of  their  party  members. 

The  moment  for  their  dissolution  shall  be  determined  with- 
in a short  time  by  the  Politbureau  and  communicated  to  the 
Ukrainian  Revolutionary  Committee. 


Dzyuba,  p.  57. 

Lenin,  “Draft  Resolution  on  the  Ukrainian  Borotbist  Party,”  6 Feb- 
ruary 1920,  CfF,  42:174-75.  Several  days  later  Lenin  issued  a secret  direc- 
tive: “I  strongly  urge  that  the  Borotbists  be  accused  not  of  nationalism, 
but  of  counter-revolutionary  and  petty-bourgeois  tendencies.”  “Remarks 
on  the  Resolution  of  the  Executive  of  the  Communist  International  on  the 
Borotbists,”  22  February  1920,  CW,  42:180-81. 
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Lenin’s  instructions,  calling  for  greater  tact  in  the  application 
of  the  Bolshevik  nationalities  policy,  proved  to  be  largely  ineffec- 
tive due  to  his  emphasis  on  unity  and  the  continued  insistence  on 
centralism.  Centralization  increased  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  with  it  grew  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  Russification.  The 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Party  organization  were  Rus- 
sians, and  their  behaviour  seldom  reflected  Lenin’s  ideas  about 
what  constituted  internationalism.  Dziuba  correctly  points  out  that 
the  early  1920s  produced  abundant  complaints  about  the  permea- 
tion of  Great  Russian  chauvinism  into  the  Party  apparatus.  Lenin’s 
complaints  about  the  growth  of  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and 
about  the  way  that  the  nationalities  policy  was  being  implemented 
remained,  however,  ineffective.  This  was  only  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  within  the  structure  of  the  unitary  and  centralized  party 
that  Lenin  had  created,  Stalin  and  his  close  supporters  were  build- 
ing up  their  own  power  base  and  were  able  to  disregard  Lenin’s 
pleas  for  caution  and  tact.^^ 

Stalin  was  Lenin’s  pupil,  and  his  first-hand  experience  of 
dealing  with  nationalism  probably  made  him  more  aware  of  the 
fact  that  national  feelings  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  non-Russian 
peoples.  Yet  he  certainly  lacked  the  finesse  of  his  mentor,  and  was 
not  as  tactful  in  his  pronouncements  about  the  desired  form  of 
the  new  Soviet  state.  For  instance,  on  10  October  1920  Stalin 
wrote  in  Pravda  that  “Central  Russia,  that  hearth  of  world  revolu- 
tion, cannot  hold  out  long  without  the  assistance  of  the  border 
regions,  which  abound  in  raw  materials,  fuel  and  foodstuffs.”  As 
a result  of  this,  he  argued  that  “the  interests  of  the  masses  render 
the  demand  for  secession  of  the  border  regions,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  revolution,  a profoundly  counter-revolutionary  one.” 
Like  Lenin,  though,  he  realized  the  need  for  concessions  to  be 
made  to  the  border  states,  for  without  them  “the  real  sovietization 
of  these  regions,  and  their  conversion  into  Soviet  countries  closely 
bound  with  Central  Russia  in  one  integral  state  is  inconceivable.”®^ 


L.  Schapiro,  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  2nd  ed. 
(London,  1970),  p.  228.  Richard  Pipes  notes  that:  “Of  the  three  outstand- 
ing Communist  leaders  in  the  early  1920’s,  Stalin  seems  to  have  realized 
most  clearly  the  contradiction  inherent  in  the  Communist  nationality  poli- 
cy; Lenin  approved  all  the  measures  giving  priority  to  the  Russians, 
though  he  winced  at  their  inevitable  consequences;  while  Trotsky  showed 
little  interest  in  the  whole  national  question.  Stalin,  however,  placed  him- 
self squarely  on  the  side  of  the  central  apparatus  and  identified  himself 
with  the  Great  Russian  core  of  the  party  and  state  bureaucracy.”  R.  Pipes, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  280-81. 

Stalin,  Works,  4:363.  A clear  example  of  Stalin’s  attitude  is  pro- 
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During  the  remainder  of  Lenin’s  active  political  life,  the  state 
relationships  between  the  RSFSR  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  state 
were  strengthened.  Complying  with  Lenin’s  call  for  the  closest 
possible  unity  between  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Russians,  the  Fifth 
Conference  of  the  CP(b)U  declared  in  November  1920  that  “a 
complete  separation  of  these  two  states  is  merely  an  artificial 
process,  in  contradiction  with  the  entire  past  and  future  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  workers  and  peasants.”'’^  On  28  December  1920 
a Treaty  of  Alliance  was  concluded  between  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
and  the  Russian  SFSR.  It  resulted  in  a close  military  and  economic 
alliance  between  the  two  states.  The  Ukrainian  SSR  was  left  four 
areas  of  jurisdiction;  foreign  affairs,  agriculture,  justice,  and  edu- 
cation.^^ Subsequently  though,  violations  of  the  Ukrainian  state’s 
rights  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  giving  rise  to 
bitter  complaints  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  CP(b)U.  Between 
1921  and  1922  Ukraine  was  in  fact  treated  by  the  Party  leadership 
as  an  intrinsic  part  of  Russia.  In  such  sircumstances,  as  R.  McNeal 
points  out,  it  was  not  surprising  that: 

When  preliminary  work  on  the  transformation  of  the  inde- 
pendent Soviet  republics  into  a federal  union  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1922,  Stalin  still  took  it  for  granted  that  the  new 
federation  would  be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  RSFSR.®® 

Lenin,  however,  insisted  that  the  federal  scheme  contain  a 
formal  semblance  of  equality  for  the  constituent  states.  He  realized 
both  the  psychological  importance  of  such  a scheme  in  overcoming 
the  distrust  of  the  non-Russian  peoples  towards  the  Great  Rus- 
sians, and  its  propaganda  value  in  winning  the  support  of  other 
nationalist  movements  in  colonial  or  semicolonial  areas.  In  actu- 
ality, though,  national  equality  remained  a legal  fiction  in  the  new 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  which  the  federal  form  of 
the  Union  was  negated  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  ruling  party, 
police,  and  government  remained  unitary  and  centralized. 

Even  in  his  last  notes  on  the  nationalities  question,  Lenin  did 
not  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  nationalities 


vided  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  a telegram,  as  Commissar  for  Na- 
tionalities, to  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  government  on  4 April  1918.  Stalin 
exclaimed:  “Enough  playing  at  a government  and  a republic.  It’s  time  to 
drop  that  game;  enough  is  enough.”  Reproduced  in  R.  Medvedev,  Let 
History  Judge  (London,  1972),  p.  16. 

See  I.  Majstrenko,  op.  cit.,  pp.  212-17. 

R.  Sullivant,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60-61. 

R.  McNeal,  “Stalin’s  Conception  of  Soviet  Federalism,”  The  Annals 
of  the  Ukrainian  Academ,y  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  USA,”  9(1961)  :17. 
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policy  stemmed  from  his  own  peculiar  understanding  of  the  na- 
tional problem  in  its  entirety,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  highly 
centralized  system  of  rule  which  he  had  set  up.  Instead,  he  blamed 
“bourgeois  and  tsarist”  elements  in  the  Party  and  state  apparatuses 
for  producing  “that  really  Russian  man,  the  Great-Russian  chau- 
vinist, in  substance  a rascal  and  a tyrant,  such  as  the  typical  Rus- 
sian bureaucrat  is.””  Yet,  those  who  had  drawn  out  this  statement 
from  him  by  upsetting  him  with  their  handling  of  the  Georgian 
problem  were  not  former  tsarist  bureaucrats,  but  his  pupils  and 
high  ranking  Party  officials.''*  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Richard  Pipes  came  to  the  conclusion  that: 

In  the  end,  Lenin’s  national  programme  reduced  itself  to  a 
matter  of  personal  behaviour:  it  depended  for  the  solution 
of  the  complex  problems  of  a multinational  empire  upon  the 
tact  and  goodwill  of  Communist  officials.  To  Lenin  such  a 
solution  seemed  perfectly  feasible,  in  part  because  he  himself 
was  a stranger  to  national  prejudices,  and  in  part  because  he 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  Communism  destroyed  the 
soil  in  which  nationalism  could  flourish.^'* 

Lenin’s  expectations  proved  to  be  naive  and,  what  is  worse,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  considered  seriously  enough  the  possibility 
that  Communists  might  fail  to  live  up  to  his  high  standards. 

In  his  last  memorandum  on  the  nationalities  problem,  Lenin 
insisted  that  the  union  of  socialist  republics  must  be  retained  and 
strengthened.  As  always,  he  emphasized  the  vital  importance  of 
the  Russian  proletariat,  ensuring  for  it  the  maximum  confidence  of 
the  non-Russians  in  the  proletarian  class  struggle.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  Lenin  stated  that  “in  one  way  or  another,  by  one’s 
attitude  or  by  concessions,  it  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  non- 
Russians  for  the  lack  of  trust,  for  the  suspicion  and  the  insults  to 
which  the  government  of  the  ‘dominant’  nation  subjected  them  in 
the  past.”  Having  distinguished  between  the  nationalism  of  an 
oppressor  “great”  nation  and  the  nationalism  of  an  oppressed 
“small”  nation,  Lenin  argued  that,  in  view  of  the  latter’s  sensi- 
tivity to  the  feeling  of  equality,  it  was  “better  to  overdo  rather 
than  underdo  the  concessions  and  leniency  towards  the  national 
minorities.”  He  also  stressed  how  important  it  was  that  peoples 


Lenin,  “The  Question  of  Nationalities  or  ‘Autonomisation’  ” (30-31 
December  1922),  OF,  36:605-11. 

For  details  on  the  nationalities  problem  at  this  time,  especially  the 
Georgian  problem,  see  M.  Lewin,  Lenin’s  Last  Struggle  (London,  1973), 
especially  pp.  43-63. 

R.  Pipes,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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outside  the  USSR  should  not  be  given  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  Communists  by  lapses  “into  imperialist  attitudes  towards 
oppressed  nationalities,”  which  would  undermine  “all  our  prin- 
cipled sincerity. 

Dziuba  makes  much  use  of  this  memorandum  on  the  nation- 
alities question  to  bolster  up  his  image  of  Lenin. However,  al- 
though Lenin  vehemently  condemned  Great  Russian  chauvinism, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  provided  adequate  remedies  for  the 
problem.  In  fact,  the  only  practical  corrective  measures  which  he 
proposed  were  a detailed  code  of  behaviour  for  Russian  Commun- 
ist officials  working  in  the  non-Russian  republics,  and  strict  rules 
concerning  the  use  of  the  national  languages  in  these  areas.  These 
regulations  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  native  officials.  What  Lenin 
was  in  fact  doing,  as  Leonard  Schapiro  points  out,  was  seeing, 
deploring,  and  trying  to  deal  with  the  symptoms,  but  failing  to 
diagnose  the  disease.®^ 

Lenin’s  instructions  on  the  necessity  to  make  concessions  to 
the  non-Russian  peoples,  so  as  to  prevent  their  complete  alienation 
from  Soviet  rule,  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  Eighth  Con- 
ference and  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  RCP(b).  In  actual  fact  their 
pertinent  resolutions  remained  only  declarative.  The  years  1919 
to  1923  saw  the  destruction  or  absorption  of  Ukrainian  political, 
economic,  trade  union,  and  cultural  organizations  as  independent 
institutions.®^  In  1921,  for  instance,  a purge  of  the  CP(b)U  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  a large  part  of  its  Ukrainian  element.®^  A Soviet 
historian  of  the  time,  M.  Popov,  actually  describes  the  period 
between  the  Tenth  and  the  Twelfth  Congresses  of  the  RCP(b) 
(1921-1923)  as  one  of  inertia  as  far  as  the  implementation  of  the 
nationalities  policy  was  concerned.®®  Thus,  despite  what  Dziuba 
refers  to  as  “a  number  of  extremely  sharp  interventions”  by  Lenin 
against  “the  Party’s  national  nihilism,”  the  gap  between  theory 
and  practice  remained  as  wide  as  ever. 


Lenin,  CJF,  36:605-611. 

See  Dzyuba,  pp.  25,  30-31,  60-61,  104,  126. 

L.  Schapiro,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 

B.  Dmytryshyn,  Moscow  and  the  Ukraine  1918-1953  (New  York, 
1956),  pp.  48-56. 

The  Ukrainian  Bolshevik  leader  M.  Skrypnyk  complained  at  the 
Twelfth  Congress  of  the  RCP(b)  in  April  1923  that  of  the  4,000  or  so 
Borotbists  that  had  joined  the  CP(b)U,  only  118  remained  members  at 
the  time  of  the  Congress.  M.  Skrypnyk,  Statti  i promovy  z nationalnoho 
pytannia  (Munich-New  York,  1974),  pp.  23-28. 

N.  N.  Popov,  Narys  istorii  Komunistychnoi  Partii  Bilshovykiv  Ukra- 
iny,  5th  ed.  (Kharkiv,  1931),  p.  265. 
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The  whole  question  of  Ukrainization  during  the  1920s  is 
treated  superficially  in  Internationalism  or  Russification?,  for  the 
author’s  main  concern  is  not  to  analyse  this  development,  but  to 
present  it  as  a model  policy  that  should  be  followed  today.  Apart 
from  attributing  it  to  Lenin’s  efforts  to  “re-orientate  the  Party’s 
nationalities  policy  ...  to  practical  national  construction  and  pro- 
tection from  Great-Power  rapacity, Dziuba  does  not  attempt  to 
provide  any  detailed  explanation  why  the  policy  of  Ukrainization 
was  adopted  in  the  1920s.  Lenin,  as  has  been  argued  in 
this  article,  was  far  from  being  sympathetic  to  any  form  of  national 
development.  His  concessions  to  the  non-Russian  nationalities  re- 
flected his  tactical  flexibility,  and  were  based  on  the  principle  of 
“one  step  forward,  two  steps  back.”  Clearly  then,  if  Lenin  and 
his  Bolshevik  colleagues  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  perpetuation  of  national  differences  and  peculiarities,  Dziuba’s 
interpretation  of  the  genesis  of  Ukrainization  is  inadequate,  and 
other  reasons  for  its  adoption  need  to  be  proposed. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  a brief  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain 
why  Dziuba  wrote  Internationalism  or  Russification?  in  a way  that 
left  his  treatment  of  Lenin’s  nationalities  policy  open  to  serious 
criticism.  The  first  and  the  least  plausible  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
Dziuba  is  a Marxist-Leninist,  and  as  such  may  have  genuinely 
given  Lenin  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  Secondly,  the  circumstances 
in  which  Dziuba  wrote  his  study  meant  that  this  was  the  only 
relatively  safe  way  of  approaching  such  a sensitive  topic.  Dziuba 
intended  Internationalism  or  Russification?  to  be  seen  by  Ukraine’s 
highest-ranking  Party  and  state  officials  and  therefore  wrote  his 
study  accordingly.  Moreover,  his  use  of  Leninist  rhetoric  made  his 
arguments  both  embarrassing  for  the  authorities  and  difficult  to 
refute.  Another  reason  connected  with  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  to  use  the  1920s  both  as  a precedent  for  what  should  be 
done  today,  and  as  a yardstick  against  which  to  measure  how 
little  of  anything  positive  is  in  actual  fact  being  done,  and  how 
much  negative  is. 

But  could  there  be  another  reason,  one  that  would  account 
for  Dziuba’s  naive  treatment  of  the  Leninist  nationalities  policy, 
and  also  throw  light  onto  the  actual  aims  of  his  study?  A closer 
examination  of  Internationalism  or  Russification? , of  Lenin’s  na- 
tionalities policy,  and  of  the  1920s  in  Ukraine  does  in  fact  suggest 
that  there  may  be  more  to  his  study  than  first  meets  the  eye.  It  is 
hard  to  accept  that  Dziuba  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  biased  man- 
ner in  which  he  presented  his  material.  But  if  the  possibility  is 


Dzyuba,  p.  31. 
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considered  that  Internationalism  or  Russification?  was  written 
for  more  than  one  audience  and  on  more  than  one  level,  then 
Dziuba’s  tendentiousness  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  an  under- 
lying purpose. 

Firstly,  it  is  plausible  that  in  this  study,  by  means  of  irony, 
insinuation,  and  the  drawing  of  particular  historical  parallels, 
Dziuba  is  delivering  a veiled  criticism  of  a very  important  fact 
about  Lenin’s  nationalities  policy.  Whilst  Dziuba  praises  Lenin’s 
statements  in  this  area,  he  nevertheless  criticizes  the  gap  that  per- 
sisted between  theory  and  practice  when  Lenin  himself  was  in 
power.  For  instance,  he  eulogizes  Lenin’s  efforts  to  persuade  his 
colleagues  to  combat  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  non-Russian  nationalities,  yet  he  also  implies  that 
Lenin’s  statements  remained  only  declarative.  Thus,  Dziuba  in- 
cludes Zatonsky’s  remark  that  Lenin’s  condemnation  of  promitive 
Russophilism  (rusotiapstvo)  came  “unfortunately  when  it  was  al- 
ready late  in  the  day,  only  at  the  end  of  1919,  and  even  then  only 
at  the  Party  Conference.”®^  Elsewhere,  Dziuba  describes  Lenin  as 
encountering  in  December  1922,  after  a lengthy  absence  from 
practical  leadership  due  to  illness,  “the  real  state  of  affairs”®®  in 
the  nationalities  question  and  experiencing  a profound  shock.  This 
suggests  that  Lenin  had  not  anticipated  the  consequences  of  the 
nationalities  programme  of  which  he  was  the  main  author,  and 
that  his  realization  of  the  size  of  the  gap  separating  theory  from 
practice  was  belated. 

Secondly,  it  appears  that  an  important  underlying  theme  of 
Internationalism  or  Russification?  is  the  implicitly  emphasized 
historical  continuity  of  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  concomitant 
Russification.  Apart  from  declaring  that  “the  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional confusion  of  the  USSR  with  ‘Russia,  one  and  indivis- 
ible’ ” has  “been  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream  of  many  people 
and  manifest  themselves  in  a variety  of  ways, ”®^  Dziuba  reveals 
the  extent  to  which  tsarist  and  Soviet  nationalities  policies  have 
overlapped.  He  states  that  Russian  tsarist  colonialism,  being  di- 
rected “towards  neighbouring  lands,”  was  “not  limited  to  the  im- 
position of  a colonial  administration  and  to  economic  exploitation 
but  developed  into  full  assimilation,  into  a social  digestion  of  con- 
quered countries.”  Tsarist  colonialism  recognized  its  neighbouring 
peoples  “generously  as  equal  citizens  of  the  Empire  and  bestowed 
all  ‘rights’  on  them,  and  only  went  to  war  against  them  to  affix  to 


Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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them  by  any  means  whatsoever  this  equality  and  these  rights.”^" 
On  the  question  of  equality,  Dziuba  comments  sarcastically  that 
“legally  and  formally  everybody  was  ‘equal’  in  the  Russian  Empire 
(that  is  to  say,  equal  slaves). 

It  does  not  require  much  stretching  of  the  imagination  to  see, 
for  instance,  the  parallels  between  the  “voluntary”  reunions  and 
annexations  of  tsarist  times,^^  and  the  “voluntary”  union  of 
Ukraine  and  Russia  under  Bolshevik  rule.  When  Dziuba  says  that 
“it  is  known  that  in  the  Ukraine  [tsardom]  established  serfdom, 
brought  ravages,  deprived  the  nation  of  its  intelligentsia,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  the  centres  of  cultural  life,”^®  the  parallels  with  the 
collectivization,  famine,  purges,  and  Russification  that  have  taken 
place  under  its  successor  are  evident.  Thus,  for  example,  Dziuba 
talks  of  the  fact  that  the  “necessity  for  regulation  and  intensifica- 
tion in  the  economic  field  was  advanced  as  the  main  reason  for 
abolishing  the  vestiges  of  Ukrainian  home-rule  in  the  times  of 
Catherine  II, yet  he  could  just  as  well  be  talking  about  the 
reasons  given  for  the  destruction  of  Ukrainization  in  the  period  of 
collectivization  and  industrialization,  or,  what  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant, about  the  period  from  1918  to  1922,  during  which 
Ukraine  was  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  system  of  rule.  Dziuba  stresses 
that  “the  artful  contrivings  of  national  oppression  in  tsarist  Rus- 
sia” were  “concealed  behind  a very  noble  facade,  so  that  not 
everyone  saw  it  at  the  time.”^^  In  striking  at  the  very  heard  of  the 
matter,  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  nationalities 
policy,  Dziuba  invites  his  readers  to  read  between  the  lines  and  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  parallels: 

Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  considered  Russian  tsarist  colonial- 
ism and  oppression  to  be  the  most  dreadful  in  the  world,  not 
least  because  it  reached  the  peaks  of  hypocrisy  and  cynicism 
in  using  the  noblest  phraseology  for  the  basest  purpose  and 
because  it  was  so  efficient  at  concealing  the  reality  behind  the 
outward  appearances  of  things.^® 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Dziuba’s  house  was 
searched  in  the  early  part  of  1972,  the  complete  works  of  V.  I.  Le- 


Ibid.,  p.  82. 

Ibid.,  p.  80. 

For  examples,  see  ibid.,  p.  74. 
Ibid.,  p.  75. 

Ibid.,  p.  81. 

Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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nin  with  “notes  in  the  margins  and  phrases  underlined”  were  con- 
fiscated/^ It  would  seem  that  Lenin  in  the  hands  of  an  avowed 
Leninist  is  both  a threat  and  an  embarrassment  to  the  present-day 
Soviet  regime. 


London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science 


A Chronicle  of  Current  Events,  No.  24  (5  March  1972),  pp.  138-39. 
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Mykhajlo  Savaryn 

WHY  CAPITULATE?:  IVAN  DZIUBA’S  TRAUMA 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  concerning 
the  reasons  for  Ivan  Dziuba’s  breakdown  and  capitulation.  Valen- 
tyn  Moroz  was  the  first  to  try  and  convince  Dziuba  to  remain  that 
“uncompromising  man  of  principle”  that  he  was.  Moroz  quotes 
Dziuba  himself  about  the  significance  of  such  persons:  “people 
do  not  wait  for  anything  as  much  as  for  a living  example  ...  be* 
cause  they  need  to  be  confident  that  today  such  deeds  are  neces- 
sary and  possible,  and  that  today  they  are  not  fruitless.”^  This 
was,  according  to  Moroz,  the  role  of  the  writers  of  the  sixties:  to 
give  Ukrainian  cultural  and  political  life  a spark  of  inspiration  and 
melt  the  ice  of  indifference  and  nihilism.  Ivan  Dziuba  became  the 
symbol  of  the  post-Stalin  renaissance.  Yet  after  Dziuba  became 
threatened,  encouraged  by  those  who  favour  compromise  in  the 
face  of  repression,  he  wrote  his  petty  “Statement”  of  1969,  this 
devaluation  of  words  which  inevitably  leads  to  the  devaluation  of 
concepts.  Moroz  advanced  the  idea  of  a “total  dedication”  leader- 
ship, similar  to  the  concepts  of  the  interwar  Organization  of  Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists.  He  asserted  that  what  is  needed  to  reawaken 
Ukraine  and  bring  her  out  of  the  state  of  “permanent  winter”  is 
not  people  who  compromise  and  call  themselves  “realists,”  but 
“Don  Quixotes,”  people  inspired,  motivated  by  total  conviction, 
commitment,  and  faith;  people  who  would  carry  on  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  spite  of  seeming  hopelessness  and  without  fear 
of  the  consequences.  Ukraine  lives  by  the  logic  of  the  “totally 
inspired,”  not  by  the  “realists” — those  “wise  piglets”  who  have 
always  seen  and  been  frightened  by  the  “hopelessness”  of  reality. 
Moroz  argued  that  Dziuba’s  book.  Internationalism  or  Russifica- 
tion?, found  its  significance  not  in  any  new  arguments  against 
Russification,  but  rather  in  its  “faith,  charged  with  inspiration” 
and  Dziuba’s  living  example.  Dziuba  the  apostle  had  ten  times 
the  strength  of  Dziuba  the  theorist!  For  Moroz  the  loss  of  fervour 
means  spiritual  death.  To  compare  inspiration  to  daily  work  is 
to  compare  matches  to  firewood.  Rare  is  the  one  who,  like  Dziuba, 
becomes  a god  for  thousands  of  people.  Without  a god,  there  are 
no  people.  The  “system”  had  to  get  Dziuba  to  poison  the  awakened 


^ Valentyn  Moroz,  “In  the  Midst  of  the  Snows”  in  Report  from  the 
Beria  Reserve,  edited  and  translated  by  John  Kolasky  (Toronto,  1974), 

p.  88. 
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faith  and  return  people  into  a state  of  dead  nihilism.  Ukraine 
does  not  need  “realists.”  It  needs  aristocrats  of  the  spirit. 

If  one  carries  Moroz’s  argument  one  step  further,  one  can 
conclude  that  Dziuba’s  downfall  was  a direct  result  of  his  lack  of 
Don  Quixotic  fervour  and  inspiration,  a lack  of  that  “faith  charged 
with  inspiration,”  and  of  too  much  logic  and  “realism.”  Yet  Leo- 
nid Pliushch  seems  to  argue  quite  to  the  contrary.  He  mentions 
that  Dziuba  had  been  furious  at  the  poet  Ivan  Drach  for  writing 
an  article  against  his  conscience,  yet  he  maintained  contacts  with 
Drach  and  company,  justifying  this  with  the  argument  that  “other- 
wise they  will  turn  into  reactionaries.”  When  one  observed  that 
opportunism  toward  opportunists  morally  harmed  Dziuba  himself, 
he  only  smiled.  Pliushch  calls  the  1969  “Statement”  the  first  op- 
portunistic step,  an  effort  to  win  at  least  a few  years  more  of  writ- 
ing time.  But  Pliushch  disagrees  with  any  type  of  “personality 
cult,”  what  Moroz  called  “Dziuba  the  god”  or  “Dziuba  the  apostle 
and  symbol.”  Pliushch  was  never  for  any  type  of  “Dziubism”  be- 
cause of  its  tremendous  potential  for  harm.  When  Pliushch  read 
of  Dziuba’s  capitulation,  he  was  not  so  shocked  at  the  fall  of  a 
national  symbol  as  he  was  at  the  fall  of  an  unusually  refined  and 
previously  dedicated  civil  rights  defender. 

Pliushch  called  Dziuba’s  capitulation  “the  ultimate  in 
shameless  treason.”  What  led  to  Dziuba’s  “janissaryship”? 
According  to  Pliushch,  it  was  first  of  all  a lack  of  ideological 
foundation,  combined  with  Dziuba’s  apoliticism  and  opportun- 
ism towards  opportunists.  The  second  reason  was  Dziuba’s 
love  of  himself,  his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  Ukraine  (that  is  its 
spirit  and  culture,  but  not  nation).  Pliushch  sees  the  clarification 
of  this  problem  in  the  innuendos  of  Dziuba’s  weakness  demon- 
strated in  his  Internationalism  or  Russification?.  Is  Dziuba  a prin- 
cipled Marxist?  Bohdan  Stenchuk,  in  his  official  rebuttal  of  Dziu- 
ba’s book,  showed  that  Dziuba’s  Marxism  is  a “quotation-based” 
Marxism.  Thus,  Lenin  could  be  quoted  as  both  “for”  and  “against” 
Ukrainian  nationalism.  It  was  suggested  that  Dziuba  show  the 
evolution  of  Marxism  on  the  national  question  from  Marx  to  late 
Lenin,  thereby  demonstrating  that  there  definitely  was  a develop- 
ment of  theory  from  the  nonrecognition  of  nationalities’  rights  to 
their  fullest  recognition.  Naturally  this  meant  that,  without  bow- 
ing to  the  “Marxist  classics,”  Dziuba  had  to  bring  out  the  errors 
of  views  on  the  national  question  until  Lenin,  who  himself  only  in 
his  last  years  finally  came  to  the  correct  conclusions.  Unfortunately, 
Dziuba  did  not  want  to  embark  upon  what  he  called  “boring  po- 
lemics” with  Stenchuk.  And  this  is  precisely  where,  in  Pliushch’s 
opinion,  Dziuba’s  weakness  shows  most  clearly.  Pliushch  sees  In- 
ternationalism or  Russification?  to  be  based  too  much  on  emotion 
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and  too  little  on  logic  and  reason.  Therefore  it  is  written  in  a lan- 
guage that  technocrats  really  do  not  comprehend.  Dziuba  uses  only 
one  argument,  namely,  “if  one  is  raping  your  mother,  you  do  not 
ask  whether  she  enjoys  it,  you  beat  the  culprit.”  This  is  obviously 
an  argument  based  on  emotion,  one  that  in  fact  rejects  the  use  of 
logic  in  such  situations.  Pliushch  thinks  this  is  insufficient.  These 
emotional  arguments  were  enough  perhaps  for  Dziuba  to  stand  up 
for  his  mother’s  dignity,  but  they  proved  insufficient  to  defend 
Dziuba  in  the  face  of  KGB  pressure,  terror,  trickery,  and  “quota- 
tions.” Dziuba  simply  did  not  have  the  ideological  base  to  survive. 

One  can  perhaps  understand  Moroz’s  “emotionalism”  and 
Pliushch’s  “appeal  to  logic”  if  one  considers  their  occupations 
(Pliushch  is  a mathematician,  Moroz — a teacher-historian),  yet 
neither  seems  to  definitely  account  for  Dziuba’s  actions.  It  is  sim- 
ple to  speculate.  There  have  been  all  types  of  explanations  put 
forth  by  emigre  commentators:  the  preachers,  the  mourners,  the 
intellectual  chastizers,  and  even  the  pessimistic  gravediggers.  Per- 
haps the  most  frequently  expressed  opinion  is  that  Dziuba  could 
not  abide  by  the  principle  of  “you  can  kill  me,  but  I’ll  never  give 
in!”,  and  therefore  he  repented.  Yet  this  reason  seems  too  sim- 
plistic and  shallow,  though  it  cannot  be  totally  ignored.  One  should 
not  attribute  it  all  to  “personal  tragedy”  or  to  “poor  state  of 
health,”  for  these  factors  hardly  ever  played  the  ultimate  role  for 
any  “truly  revolutionary  dissident.”  Dziuba  the  prisoner  had  much 
time  to  think  over  and  realize  his  historic  role. 

There  is  another  interpretation,  voiced  by  Kosach,  which  can 
be  somewhat  applied  to  Dziuba’s  case  (though  with  a completely 
ulterior  motive  in  mind).^  For  the  birth  of  a revolutionary,  what 
is  necessary  is  an  unbroken  contact  with  the  masses  of  his  nation, 
society,  or  at  least  a group  of  the  elite.  The  greatest  tragedy  of  this 
type  of  revolutionary  is  not  death,  but  the  feeling  of  solitude.” 
Imagine  Ostap  Bulba  yelling  to  an  alien,  threatening  crowd  while 
in  the  last  throes  of  death:  “Do  you  hear  father?”  Knowing 
well  the  reply  would  be:  “I  hear,  my  son.”  The  Decembrist  martyrs 
knew  very  well  they  were  not  alone;  so  did  Shevchenko.  The  mar- 
tyrdom had  allies  and  a cause.  One  may  call  this  contact  between 
the  revolutionary  and  his  group  “mystical,”  but  it  is  there.  Letting 
imagination  run  wild,  one  can  imagine  Dziuba  sitting  in  prison, 
looking  out,  and  whispering:  “Do  you  hear  father?”  And  in  re- 
sponse hearing  nothing  but  damned,  infinite  silence.  The  “mysti- 
cal” unity  between  the  revolutionary  and  his  people  was  not  there. 


^ lu.  Kosach,  “Elehiia  na  samitnist,”  Ukrainske  Zhyttia,  December  23, 
1973. 
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Dziuba  lost  contact  with  his  movement.  Why?  The  answer  is  not 
that  Dziuba  was  isolated  in  Ukraine  as  a dissident,  which  is  prob- 
ably what  Kosach  wanted  to  point  out  to  his  readers,  but  that  the 
Shelestivshchyna,  upon  which  all  of  Dziuba’s  “reformist”  hopes 
were  based,  was  purged  in  1972.  His  protectors,  his  comrades-in- 
arms,  the  people  he  was  pressuring  for  a more  active  support  of 
Ukrainian  national  claims  were  deposed.  So  what  was  the  use? 
The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a leader  is  for  him  to  be  forced 
to  take  the  helm  when  the  movement  is  “not  up  to  it  yet,”  or  com- 
pletely crushed,  as  was  the  Shelestivshchyna.  How  then  does  one 
explain  the  Morozes,  who  did  not  lose  contact  with  the  move- 
ment? Perhaps  the  Morozes  were  much  more  dedicated  to  the 
cause,  more  of  the  “Don  Quixotic”  type,  who  continue  despite  the 
worst  conditions.  But  what  was  their  cause?  Where  was  it?  If  it 
had  not  disappeared  with  the  hopes  attached  to  the  Shelestivshchy- 
na, then  where  is  the  explanation  for  the  Morozes?  The  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Morozes  saw  the  movement  as  being  not 
necessarily  through  the  party  (i.e.  Shelest),  but  through  a general 
Ukrainian  revival,  regardless  of  what  administration  is  at  the  helm. 
Dziuba’s  opposition  was  tied  to  the  system,  and  as  long  as  the 
system  offered  some  minimal  opportunities,  the  movement  re- 
mained alive.  The  Don  Quixotism  of  Moroz  was  tied  to  fundamen- 
tal dissent.  On  the  other  hand,  Dziuba,  a citizen  of  Kiev  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Kiev  branch  of  the  Writers’  Union  of  Ukraine,  whose 
president  was  O.  Honchar  (author  of  the  controversial  Sobor  and 
personal  friend  of  Shelest),  could  not  avoid  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Ukrainian  establishment.  And  when  the  system  seemed  to 
be  offering  genuine  opportunities  for  reform,  or  at  least  a possi- 
bility of  reform,  then  Dziuba  naturally  turned  into  a full-blown 
activist-lobbyist-reformer.  The  Shelestivshchyna  could  not  possibly 
have  gained  many  contacts  with  the  Morozes  living  far  away 
from  Kiev,  which  explains  in  part  the  frequent  arrests  and  persecu- 
tions of  such  Morozes  but  not  the  Dziubas,  or  at  least  not  to  the 
same  degree.  The  Morozes  became  tied  to  the  general  dissident 
movement  out  of  necessity;  the  Dziubas  did  not  because  of  the 
greater  opportunities  offiered  to  them  by  being  in  Kiev.  The  She- 
lestivshchyna fell  in  1972,  but  not  all  of  the  dissident  movement 
went  down  with  it.  Unlike  Dziuba,  Moroz  could  justifiably  feel 
that  the  answer  to  the  revolutionary’s  question  would  still  be  there. 

What  proof  is  there  that  Dziuba’s  Don  Quixotism  was 
based  on  the  possibility  for  reform?  It  can  be  found  in  Shelest’s 
own  book  Ukraino  nasha  Radianska,  in  Shelest’s  efforts 
to  improve  the  status  of  the  Ukrainian  language  in  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  republic  (see  Dadenkov’s  speech  deliv- 
ered at  a meeting  of  the  rectors  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
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tions  in  August  1965),  and  Shelest’s  speeches,  especially  the  one 
given  to  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Ukrainian  Writers  in  November 
1966,  in  which  he  made  his  now  famous  programmatic  statement: 

We  must  treat  our  beautiful  Ukrainian  language  with  great 
care  and  respect.  It  is  our  treasure,  our  great  heritage,  which 
all  of  us,  but  in  the  first  place  you,  our  writers,  must  preserve 
and  develop.  Novels,  short  stories,  and  poetry  of  high  ideologi- 
cal content  written  in  our  beautiful  language  on  a high  artis- 
tic level — all  are  indispensable  for  further  development  of 
the  national  culture  and  language.  Your  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  always  been  and  will  be  supported  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.^ 

How  should  a Dziuba  react  when  he  hears  such  a speech  com- 
ing from  the  most  important  and  powerful  man  in  Ukraine?  In  no 
other  way  than  to  push  for  more — to  pressure,  badger,  bargain, 
and  compromise.  For  some  reason,  both  Moroz  and  Pliushch  as- 
sume that  when  Dziuba  wrote  his  Internationalism  or  Russifica- 
tion? he  was  an  “uncompromising”  humanitarian,  a fiery  patriot. 
Yet  this  is  where  the  two  dissidents  are  misled.  Of  course  he  was 
a patriot,  but  he  was  more  of  a pressure  diplomat  than  a dissident 
who  leaves  no  room  for  compromise.  No  one  can  really  believe 
that  Dziuba’s  extremely  verbose  and  repetitious  eulogies  and  glori- 
fications of  Lenin  in  his  book  were  honest  expressions  of  respect 
which  he  could  not  resist  from  voicing.  Certainly  Dziuba  is  a 
Marxist,  but  his  excessive  praise  for  Lenin  is  uncalled 
for  under  “normal”  circumstances.  There  is  obviously  a method  in 
Dziuba’s  madness.  Is  it  not  a manifestation  of  his  compromise 
with  the  system?  Is  it  not  characteristic  of  a reformist?  Both 
Moroz  and  Pliushch  condemned  Dziuba’s  excessive  quotation  of 
Lenin,  which  proves  their  inability  even  to  think  along  reformist  or, 
at  least,  partially  compromising  lines.  Moroz  criticized  this  “bend- 
ing and  folding”  in  Dziuba’s  book  because,  from  a “revolution- 
ary’s” standpoint  or  framework,  this  is  unnecessary.^  In  fact,  for 
Moroz  it  is  undesirable,  whereas  it  is  absolutely  crucial  when  one 
is  working  within  a reformist  framework.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  while  Pliushch  called  all  the  realistic  compromisers  in 
Ukrainian  history  “traitors,”  and  “janissarries,”®  Dziuba  at  least 
partially  vindicated  them  with  the  words:  “.  . . though  this  is  not 


^ Literaturna  Ukraina,  November  17,  1966. 

* Moroz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85-113. 

® Leonid  Pliushch,  “Trahediia  Ivana  Dziuby,”  Suchasnist,  December 
1976,  pp.  41-62. 
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always  done  voluntarily,  and  not  always  is  this  person  guilty.”® 
Does  this  not  indicate  a completely  different  philosophy:  on  the 
one  hand  that  of  the  Dziubas,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Morozes 
and  Pliushchs?  Indeed,  there  was  a “polarity”  in  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectual dissent.  The  Dziubas  were  those  “reformists”  or  “re- 
visionists” who,  in  their  loyalty  to  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine, 
wanted  reform  along  lines  which  in  principle  may  be  contained 
within  the  system,  while  the  Morozes  did  not  want  to  make  any 
compromise  with  the  regime  at  all,  for  they  believed  that  the 
regime  was  essentially  evil.  One  must  realize  that  this  polarity  is 
bound  to  influence  the  actions  of  each  party.  Therefore  it  is  simply 
unfair  to  demand  the  same  type  of  reaction  to  the  system  from 
these  very  different  types  of  dissidents.  One  cannot  compare  Mo- 
roz’s stand  to  Dziuba’s,  for  they  begin  with  totally  different 
assumptions. 

Briefly  glancing  over  Dziuba’s  activities  of  the  1960s,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  some  contact  must  have  existed  between  Dziu- 
ba and  the  then  leaders  of  the  CPU.  Heads  should  have  rolled  for 
three-quarters  of  Dziuba’s  numerous  political  activities,  yet  for  a 
long  time  nothing  happened.  One  must  not  forget  that  Internation- 
alism or  Russification?  was  addressed  specifically  to  Shelest  and 
the  CPU  leaders.  If  they  had  not  agreed  with  it,  they  could  have 
suppressed  the  book  immediately.  Yet  Shelest  ordered  it  to  be 
distributed  to  oblast  Party  Secretaries,  from  where  it  also  leaked 
to  the  public.  This  is  all  perfectly  understandable  if  one  only 
realizes  that  this  document  was  actually  an  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  Shelest’s  efforts  in  1965  to  “Ukrainianize”  the  repub- 
lic. Indeed,  the  first  real  attacks  on  Dziuba  and  his  book  came  only 
in  1969,  four  years  after  Internationalism  or  Russification?  was 
originally  circulated.  Why  so  late?  One  certainly  cannot  blame  it 
on  the  lengthy  preparation  of  Stenchuk’s  official  rebuttal,  nor  can 
one  honestly  say  that  the  regime  could  not  find  flaws  in  Dziuba’s 
numerous  citations  from  Lenin  in  his  book.  Many  before  Dziuba 
had  written  on  the  basis  of  Lenin’s  statements  and  had  been  in- 
stantly “eliminated”  for  deviation. 

How  does  one  explain  the  1969  capitulation  (for  the  She- 
lestivshchyna  was  still  very  much  alive  then)?  It  was  not  a capitu- 
lation. Dziuba  simply  disassociated  himself  from  the  “national- 
ism” of  the  Ukrainians  abroad,  since  accusations  of  his  collusion 
with  the  emigres  impeded  his  efforts  to  continue  the  pressure  for 
inner  reform.  Dziuba  did  not  recant  at  all  his  Internationalism  or 


® Ivan  Dziuba,  “U  25  rokovyny  rozstriliv  u Babynomu  lari,”  Su- 
chasnist,  November  1967,  pp.  32-35. 
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Russification?  in  1969,  and  he  even  explained  the  whole  situation 
to  Pliushch,  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  was  not  a betrayal. 
Dziuba  was  not  yet  the  “realist”  of  Moroz’s  essay,  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  Dziuba’s  heated  political  activity  after  the  1969  affair. 
If  he  had  been  a “wise  piglet,”  he  would  have  certainly  lain  low 
for  a few  years.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  Dziuba’s  “state- 
ment.” Who  knows,  perhaps  even  Shelest  suggested  that  Dziuba 
write  such  a statement,  since  it  was  beginning  to  be  difficult  to 
defend  him  in  the  face  of  all  those  ardent  Russian  chauvinists  who 
were  after  his  skin.  However,  by  1973  Dziuba’s  Shelestivshchyna 
framework  had  all  but  disappeared.  He  was  now  experiencing  the 
“revolutionary’s  solitude.”  It  was  no  use  to  die.  What  for? 
Reform  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  metamorphosis  from  a “re- 
formist” to  a “revolutionary  Don  Quixote”  was  an  impossibility 
in  prison,  cut  off  from  even  the  “revolutionary  dissident”  move- 
ment. One  can  only  imagine  Dziuba  sitting  in  prison  for  a year 
and  a half,  getting  news  every  day  of  new  arrests,  new  purges.  It 
must  have  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  world  was  falling  apart,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  correct,  for  his  world  of  the  Shelestivshchyna  had 
fallen  apart.  If  such  was  the  case,  what  was  the  use  of  resisting, 
of  being  the  last  dying  remnant  of  a “by-gone  reformist  age”? 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  Dziuba  the  reformist  never  turned 
into  a separatist,  nor  could  he  have  without  changing  his  reformist 
status.  Moroz  the  revolutionary  did  change  into  a separatist,  and 
understandably  so.  In  his  third  “Statement,”  Dziuba  wrote:  “There 
is  no  neutral  territory,  no  half-way  place — one  is  either  for  or 
against.”  In  this  little  statement  is  hidden  the  entire  explanation 
for  what  Dziuba  is  today.  He  could  not  remain  a reformist  after 
1973  because  the  system  did  not  permit  it. 

Then  comes  the  question:  Should  Dziuba  not  have  become  a 
Don  Quixote,  another  Moroz?  Of  course,  everyone  in  the  emigra- 
tion would  like  to  think  that  he  should  have.  But  then  one  must 
consider  Bertolt  Brecht’s  wise  words:  “Woe  unto  the  country  that 
needs  heroes  . . . worse  yet,  if  the  only  possible  heroism  is  that  of 
a martyr,  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice.”  With  the  fall  of  the  She- 
lestivshchyna, the  “other”  (reformist)  alternative  fell  apart.  All 
that  was  left  was  Moroz’s  tragic  hero,  the  one  who  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  a movement  that  is  not  yet  a movement,  to  a revolution 
of  some  distant  future. 

Yet  there  is  one  more  question  which  places  a cloud  over 
Dziuba.  How  does  one  justify  the  harm  he  caused  to  the  dissident 
movement’s  solidarity  of  non-capitulation?  I submit  that  no  vindi- 
cation is  called  for.  All  that  should  be  clarified  is  what  his  self- 
imposed  duty  was,  namely,  that  of  a reformist,  and  that  he  fulfilled 
it  to  the  end  of  its  possible  life.  As  for  the  duty  others  think 
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Dziuba  should  have  performed,  this  is  both  irrelevant  and  unfair. 
Dziuba  had  a purpose  which  was  bound  to  certain  conditions. 
Once  these  conditions  dissolved,  so  did  his  purpose.  That  Moroz 
chose  an  infinitely  wider  purpose  was  his  own  decision.  That  the 
conditions  to  which  Moroz’s  purpose  is  bound  will  most  probably 
not  disappear  for  a long  time  means  that  his  purpose  likewise  will 
not.  But  one  must  remember  that  if  Dziuba  emerges  sometime  in 
the  future  challenging  all  pressures,  one  will  know  that  one  is 
dealing  with  a new  Dziuba — a reformist  transformed  into  a revo- 
lutionary. 
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KyjIBTyPHO-rPOMA;i;CBKE  TA  HAyKOBE  ^HTTH 
yKPAiHijiB  y pyMyHii 

IHTEPB’K)  3 nPOcI>ECOPOM  TOPOHTCbKOEO  yHIBEPCMTETY, 
MMKOJIOK)  nABJlfOKOM  * 


Uane  npo0ecope,  nam  ei^oMO^  w^o  Bu  xenep  npav^weie  y 
TopoHTChKOMy  ymeepcuTeii,  eutiJiaj^aeTe  yupaiHChny  moey  % unjO 
Bu  cam  3 Pyrnymi,  ne  npau/weanu  j^oezuu  uac  y EyuapemTCbuo- 
My  ymeepcuTeH;  6yjiu  zojioeow  yupdiHChhcozo  eij^j^iJiy  npu  ua- 
Tepipi  cjiodHHCbuux  Moe  ra  jiiTeparyp;  i dpanu  yuacTb  e yupaiH- 
cbKOMy  zpoMaMCbKOMy  u uyjibTypnoMy  mutti.  Snaemo  tukom, 
w^o  Bu  dpajiu  atCTueny  yuacTb  y cujiaj^aimi  nijipyuHunie  3 yupa- 
‘iHCbKo'i  Moeu  Ta  jiirepaTypu  ^jir  uihcin  3azajibuoi  uyjibTypu, 
Jiiu/eio  ra  ynieepcuTeTy.  Buxof^sinu  3 U/bozo,  Bam  eij^omi  uu  ne 
eci  nuTannn,  3dn3am  3 yupdincbnuM  rcuttrm  y Pyrnymi. 

Mu  npocuMo  Bac  ei/^noeicTu  na  uijibua  namux  3anuTanb, 
to6tOj  ffaxu  KopoTue  iuTepdio  ffJin  nauiozo  Rcypnajiy... 


1.  Po3K,aMiTb  HUM,  6yj^b  Jiacua,  jjew^o  npo  cede. 

HapoffHBca  11.  12.  1927  p.  b cejii  Jlysi  na  MapaMopomHHi, 
B PyMyHii. 

IIoHaTKOBy  ocBiTy  SAo6yB  y piflHOMy  cejii  na  pyMyHCtKm 
i MaflHpcBKiH  MOBax,  a cepe^Hio  b m.  CireTy-MapMai^icH  na  yKpa- 
iHCfcKiH  i pyMyHCBKiH  MOBax  (1950  p.). 

3 1950  no  1955  pp.  bhhbch  b XapniBCLKOMy  yniBepcHTeTi 
Ha  (J)ijiojioriHHOMy  c|)aKyjiBTeTi,  a 3 1955  no  1958  pp.  npoxo^HB 
acnipaHTypy  b i^bOMy  tk  yniBepcHTeTi.  B acnipanrypi  Meni  ;^o- 
BOJiocb  npocjiyxaTH  h ycnimno  CKJiacTH  OKsaMenH  3 pa^y  sa- 
rajiBHHx  nojiiTHHHHx  Ta  MOBoanaBHHx  KypciB  i cnenjiHjiBHHx 
KypciB  3 yKpaiHCBKoi  mobh  Ta  ii  icTopii.  Moe  nepeOyBaHHH  b acni- 
paHTypi  3aBepniHJioca  HanHcannaM  i aaxHCTOM  nayKOBoi  npai^i 
3 ^^iJIHHKH  fliajieKTOJiorii  npo  ynpaiHctKi  roBipKH  b PyMynii. 

2.  mo  Bu  podujiu  nicjiH  3amnHeHHR  acnipauTypu  i 3axucTy 
^ucepTa^ii? 

nicjia  3aKiHHeHHH  acnipaHrypn  b jmcTona^i  1958  p.,  a no- 
BepnyBca  flo  PyMynii  i o^epacaB  npH3HaaeHHa  BHKJia^aHa  yKpa- 
iHCBKoi  MOBH  y ByKapeniTCBKOMy  yniBepcHTeTi.  B toh  aac  na 


* iHieps’K)  npoBiB  Pombh  CeHbKycb. 
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^ijiojioriHHOMy  (J)aKyjii>TeTi  ByKapeniTCbKoro  yHisepcHTeTy  icny- 
Bajia,  nopaA  3 inmHMH  KaTeapaMH  inoseMHux  mob,  i Kaxe^pa 
cjiob’hhcbkhx  mob,  KyflH  BxoflHJiH  yKpaiHCBKa,  nojibCbKa,  necbKa, 
cjioBai^bKa,  SojirapcbKa,  cep6cbKa  xa  cxapocjiOB’ancbKa  mobh. 

3.  Hk,  ffoezo  Bu  npait/Toeajiu  e BynapeuiTCbKOMy  ynieepcu- 
Teri  i nui  icypcu  Bu  euKJiaMajiu? 

H npai^iOBaB  y ByKapemxcbKOMy  yniBepcHxexi  16  poKiB, 
aac  AO  1974  p.  3a  ii;eH  nepioA  Meni  AOBejiocb  BHKJiaAaxH  Mafiace 
Bci  KypcH  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh  i npoBaAHXH  pisni  ceMinapi  xeope- 
XHHHO-MOBHHX  xa  iipaKXHHHHx  KypciB.  Hku];o  naM’axb  He  spaAHXb, 
6yjiH  xaKi  Kypcn:  1)  Kypc  cynacndi  yupamcbuoi  jiiTepaTypnoi 
Moeu,  HKHH  BHKJiaaaBCH  npOXHrOM  HOXHpbOX  pOKiB.  y CKJiaAi 
Aboro  Kypcy  (ii;e  oahh  3 HafiOijibmHx  KypciB)  a BHKJiaAaa  (J)o- 
HexHKy  i (J)OHoaoriK),  aencHKy  i (J)pa3eoaoriK),  rpaMaxnky,  xo6xo 
Mop(J)oaoriK)  i CHHxaKcy;  2)  Kypc  icTopuuHoi  zpamaruKU  yupa- 
iHCbKoi  Moeu;  3)  Kypc  icTopn  yupaiucbudi  JiiTepaTypnoi  Moeu; 
4)  Kypc  yKpaincbKoi  ^islJle^CTOJlo^l^;  5)  BcTyn  jjo  ynpaincbuoi 
0ijiojiozii;  6)  Kypc  nopieuRjibno-icTopunnoi  zpamaTunu  cxiifno- 
cjioe^HHCbfcux  Moe;  i 7)  UpaKTUHnuu  Kypc  yKpaincbKoi  moeu 
aK  xaKoac  pi3ni  xeopexHHHi  xa  npaKXHHHi  ceMinapi. 

3a  nepioA  Moei  npai^i  b yHiBepcHxexi  a aanMaBca  h nayKO- 
BOK)  AiaabHicxK)  xa  cKJiaAaHHaM  niApyaHHKiB  3 yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh 
i JiixepaxypH  ajih  cepeAHboi  niKoan,  aii^eio,  a xaKoac  ajih  yniBep- 
CHxexy.  Pa30M  3 inniHMH  KoaeraMH  mh  3a6e3neaHaH  niApyann- 
KaMH  3 MOBH  xa  aixepaxypH  yaniB  ycix  piBHiB. 

4.  Homy  Bu  sauunjiucn  yupdinicTUKOK),  6y^ynu  zpomaj^n- 
HUHOM  Pyrnymi? 

Bame  iraxanna  aochxb  CKaaAHe  i na  Hboro  He  aerKO  BiA- 
noBicxH. 

CnoaaxKy  a naanyaaB  cxaxH  inacenepoM,  aae  3foaom  3MiHHB 
CBOK)  AyMKy.  InacenepoM  Moace  cxaxH  6yAb-KOxpHH  cxyACHx,  a 
npo(J)ecopoM-MOBHHKOM  aHHie  xoH,  xxo  Mae  na  i^e  neane  noKan- 
KaHHa  i xxo  aio6HXb  ahbmh  h HoaaMH  cHAixH  3a  KHHacKOio  i npa- 
AiOBaxH  6araxo.  KpiM  Aboro,  a BBaacaio,  ni;o  KoacHHH  yapaiHeiiib, 
aKHH  acHBe  no3a  MeataMH  YnpainH,  He  aaaeacHO  aepea  ani  npn- 
aHHH  Bin  xaM  onHHHBca,  noanneH  m,ocb  apoSnxH  ajih  yKpaiHn;iB 
xiei  Kpai'HH,  b amn  Bin  acnae.  il  napoAHaca,  aK  BaM  yace  aiAOMO, 
B PyMymi,  a©  acHae  nonaA  cxo  XHcaa  yKpaiHu;iB  — b MapaMO- 
pon;HHi,  CyaaBH^HHi,  Banaxi  xa  b HoSpyAaci,  b rnpai  Hynaio. 

Ilicaa  3aKiHaeHHa  ainjeio  a BHpiniHB  nocxynHXH  Ha  (J)iaoao- 
riHHHH  ^aKyabxex  i cxaxH  npo4)ecopoM  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh,  ni;o6. 
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TaKHM  niJiHXOM,  ;^onoMorTH  ynpami^HM,  hkI  HCHByTt  y PyMyHii', 
Ta  imnHM,  nj;o  i^iKaBHjiHct  yKpamcBKOio  mobok),  3ao6yTH  ocBiTy 
B rajiysi  ynpamicTHKH.  B TaKim  cnoci6,  sa  nac  Moro  nepeSy- 
BaHHH  B ByKapeniTCfcKOMy  yniBepcHTeTi,  HaM  B?^aJIOC^^  BimycTHTH 
pH3  3o6pe  ni^roTOBJieHHx  CTy^eHriB,  oani  3 hkhx  Tenep 
npai;ioK)Ti>  y HayKOBo-^ocjiiAHHx  iHCTHTyrax,  b yniBepcHTeTax, 
B jiii^eax  Ta  mnojiax,  y BH;^aBHH^TBax  ra  pe^^aKi^iax  i b imuHX 
HayKOBHx  Ta  KyjitTypmix  3aKJiaAax  PyMymi. 

Ocb  uoMy  fl  BHpiniHB  aaHHHTHca  ynpamicTHKoio. 

OflHaK,  nepea  neBni  npnuHHH  a ne  3Mir  iipoaoBacyBaTH 
CBOK)  HayKOBy  i BHKjiaflaujbKy  AinJibHicTb  y ByKapeniTCbKOMy 
yniBepcHTeTi,  a 3MyineHnfi  6yB  orrycTHTH  Kpainy  i Tenep,  hk  BaM 
Bij^OMO,  BHKJia^aio  yKpai'HCBKy  MOBy  na  II  i III  Kypcax  y To- 
poHTCBKOMy  yHiBepcHTeTi. 

5.  Hk,  eu^JlR^aJlo  yKpamcbKe  zpoMajjcbKe  i Kynbrypne  mut- 
TR  e Pyrnymi  ra  e camomy  EyKapemH  Baviozo  eiM^'is^y? 

Hiuno  3a  CTapnx  uaciB  (Maio  na  ynaai  nepioA  30  II  cbItoboi 
BiHHH)  B PyMynii  Manace  ne  icnyBajio  niaKoro  yKpaiHCBKoro 
rpoMaACBKoro  i KyaLTypHoro  aairra,  to  nicaa  1945  p.  CHTyaipa 
flOKoplHHO  3MiHHjiaca.  Hai;ioHajii>Hi  MemnocTi  PyMyHii  OAepaca- 
aH  npaBO  opraHiayBaTH  niKoan  i npoBa^HTH  HaBaaHHa  na  piamn 
MOBi.  y Bcix  yKpaiHCBKHx  ceaax  b PyMynii  (nona^  100  cia) 
nicaa  1945  p.  Oyan  opramaoBani  noaaTKOBi  niKoan  3 yKpain- 
CBKOK)  BHKaa^OBOK)  MOBOK)  Bcix  ^pe;^MeTiB. 

y M.  Cnrori  ( Tenep  Cirery-MapMai^ien)  Bi^KpHancb  yKpa- 
incBKHH  aii^en  i ne^aroriuHa  niKoaa. 

IIofliSHHH  aiii;eH  i ne^aroriuHa  niKoaa  icHynaan  i b m.  Ce- 
peTi  Ha  CyaaBupiHi,  a Taxoac  yKpaincBKa  ceKi^ia  npn  pyMyn- 
CBKOMy  aiujei  y m.  Cyaani. 

y Ho6pyfl;aci,  b m.  Tyatai,  aKHHCb  aac  icnyaaB  ynpaincbiCHH 
neaaroriaHHH  aipeii.  TaKHM  annoM,  Moacna  cKaaaTH,  Oyan  ctbo- 
peni  Bci  Heo6xiani  yMOBH  ]j,jir  ni^Hecenna  rpoMa^CBKoro,  Kyab- 
TypHoro  i nayKOBoro  piBHa  yKpamcbKoro  naceaenna,  n^o  npo- 
acHBao  B PyMynii. 

ne^aroriam  aii^ei  BHxoBynaaH  Moao^y  naea^y  MafiSyTHix 
yaHTeaiB,  ne^aroriB,  a aii^ei  roryBaan  aScoabBenriB  3 ryMani- 
CTHaHHx  i cycniabHHx  npe^MeTiB,  aKi  Moran  ;^aai  npo^OBacyBaTH 
CBoe  HaBaanna  b yniBepcHTerax  Ta  pi3HHx  TexniaHHx  incTHryTax. 

SroAOM,  B 1949  p.,  BiflKpHBca  yKpamcbKHH  Bia^ia  npn  Ka- 
TeApi  caoB’aHCbKHx  mob  ByKapeniTCbKoro  yniBepcHTeTy,  a aepo3 
piK  3acHyBaaacb  y BynapeniTi  pe^aKi^ia  yKpaincbKoi  ra3eTH 
„Hobhh  Bin”. 
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MoHCHa  BBancaTH,  mo  nepioa  3 1950  no  1960  pp.  6yB  nepio- 
30M  HaniHTeHCHBHimoro  rpoMa^CbKO-KyjitTypHoro  ni^^HecennH 
yKpaiHCBKoro  HacejieHHH  PyMyHii. 

KpiM  TeopeTHnHHX  i neAarorinmix  Jiii^eiB,  nacTHna  3 yKpa- 
iHCbKoi"  MOJioai  noAajiacH  i ao  npo(J)ecmHHx  Ta  TexniHHHX  niKiji, 
B HKHx  BOHH  HaOyjiH  noBHOi  cnei^iHJibHOCTH  i peMecjia. 

Hjih  Kpamoro  yHBjiennn  npo  KyjibTypHira  spicT  yKpamcLKo- 
ro  HacejieHHH  b PyMyHii  b nicjiHBOGHHHH  nepio^,  naBej^y  oahh 
npHKJia^  3 Moro  pi^noro  cejia. 

Mog  cejio  Jlyr  na^  Thcok)  (Jlynna  Jia  Tica),  poaTamoBane 
B ropHCTin  Mici^eBOCTi  MapaMopomuHH  b ^ojinm  pinKH  Tnca, 
B HKOMy  HapaxoByGTbCH  noHa;^  300  xar.  Hkiu;o  30  1945  pony 
B cejii  3Haxoj^HJiacb  Jimne  oana  ocoOa  3 3aKiHHeHOio  cepe^Hboio 
OCBiTOK)  (BHHTeJIb)  Ta  iHHli  TpH  OCOOh  3 HenOBHOK)  Cepe^HbOK) 
ocBiTOK),  TO  3a  HacTynm  15  poniB  (flo  1960)  b cejii  bjkg  anaxoan- 
jiocb  noHa^  100  oci6  3 aaKinneHOio  cepe^HbOio  ocbItok),  nona^ 
20  oci6  3 Bmu,oio  (yniBepcHTeTCbKoio  Ta  iHCTHryTCbKoio)  ocBi-t 
TOK>  i noHaA  50  oci6  anaxoAHJiHCb  y CTaAii  aaKiHneHHH  Teope- 
THHHHX  i neAaroriHHHx  Jiin;eiB,  npo4)eciHHHx  Ta  TexniHHHx  niKiji. 

noAiOne  HBmn,e  cnocTepirajioca  i b inninx  yKpaiHCbKHx  ce- 
jiax.  Otjkg,  nepioA  n’HTHAecHTux  poKiB  6yB  nonaTKOBHM  nepio- 
AOM  (J)opMyBaHHH  HOBoi  yKpaiHCbKoi  iHTejiireHAii  b PyMynii. 

OAHaK,  Ae  HaBHajibHe  i KyjibTypno-rpoMaACbKe  noHCBaBjien- 
HH  y HacTynHOMy  AecHTHpinni  He  yrpHMajiocb  na  TaKOMy  cano- 
My  plBHi;  yKpaiHCbKi  hikojih  (hk  nonaTKOBi,  TaK  i JiiAei)  CTajiH 
BanenaAaTH.  Y OaraTbox  MicAeBOCTHX  bohh  6yjm  nepeaeAeni  na 
pyMyncbKy  BHKJiaAOBy  MOBy  (y  HoOpyA^ci  yKpaiHCbKa  MOBa  ne 
aOeperjiacb  i hk  npeAMeT  BHKJiaAaHKa),  a ai  Bcix  jiiAeiB  i neAa- 
roriHHHx  niKiji  jmme  y MicTi  CHTori  aOeperjiacH  ynpamcbRa 
ceKAia  npn  aMimanoMy  jiiAei  (TeopeTHHHHH  jiiAen  3 TpbOMa  ceK- 
AiHMH:  pyMyHCbKOK),  MaAnpcbKoio  i ynpaiHChKOio).  3a  TaKHH 
CTaH  peneii  BHHHi  b HKincb  Mipi  i caMi  OaTbKH,  hkI  aaneAOajiH 
CBOK)  piAHy  MOBy  i ne  hphhhhjih  hcoahhx  aaxoAiB  a-hh  noKpa- 
maHHH  CHTyaAii. 

Tenep  ynpaincbna  MOBa  BHCHBaoTbca  me  hk  BHKJiaAOBa  MOBa 
Bcix  npeAMeriB  y pHAi  ciji  CynaBmHHH  Ta  b nepeBamniH  6ijib- 
mocTi  ciji  Ha  MapaMopomHHi,  a b innrax  mnojiax  yKpaiHCbKa 
MOBa  aOepiraGTbCH  jmme  hk  npeAMeT  naBnaHKH. 

6.  SlK,i  zaseTU  i :>KypHajiu  euxo/jnxb  e Pyrnymi  yKpamcbKOTO 
Moeojo  i HK,y  pojiw  eonu  eiffizpawTb  y nynbiypHOMy  muttI  yicpa- 
IHCbKOZO  HOCeJieUHH? 

B PyMynii  bhxoahtb  jmme  OAna  yKpaincbKa  raaeTa  — „Ho- 
BHH  BiK”.  y nepmnx  poKax  CBoei  noHBH  (1950)  Bona  BHxoAHjia 
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o^HH  pas  Ha  MicHi^b,  a uepes  hkhhci>  uac  i am  ao  Cboroj^m  bh- 
XO^HTL  O^HH  pas  Ha  ABa  THHCHi.  npOTHrOM  ;^BaABHTH  pOKiB  CBOrO 
icHyBaHHH  BOHa  Bi^^irpajia  HHMajiy  pojiio  y BHXOBaHHi  Mojiofloro 
HOKOJiiHHH.  ^ac  Bia  Hacy  b hIh  s’hbjihgtbch  i jiiTepaTypna  cto- 
piHKa,  Ha  hkIh  mojioa;!  yKpamcbKi  nncbMeHHHKH  i hooth  b Py- 
Mynii  apyKyiOTb  CBoi  TBopn. 

KpiM  raseTH  „Hobhh  bIk”,  yKpaiHCbKi  HHCbMeHHHKH  PyMy- 
Hii’  APyKyioTb  CBoi  TBopn  i b jiiTepaTypHOMy  BHaaBHHi^TBi  „Kpn- 
TepioH”,  HKe  sacHyBajiocb  HanpHKiHn;i  1969  poKy  s motok)  sa^o- 
BijibHHTH  KyjibTypni  noTpeSn  cniBmHBynHx  Hai^ioHajibHOCTen. 
„KpHTepioH”  ^pyKye  TBopn  n’aTbMa  MOBaMH;  Ma^HpobKOK),  ni- 
Mei^bKOK),  yKpamcbKOio,  cepSo-xopBaTCbKoio  Ta  mHAiBCbKoio  mo- 
BaMH. 

7.  Ha  ntcoMy  pieni  suaxoj^uTbcn  yupamchKe  jiiTepaTypne 
:>KUTTn  e Pyrnymi? 

IIoHaTKH  yKpaiHCbKoro  jiiTepaTypHoro  hchtth  b PyMymi 
TicHO  noB’Hsani  s posbhtkom  yKpaiHCbKHx  hikIji  b PyMymi.  Hecb 
y apyrifi  nojiOBHHi  50-hx  poKiB  6yjiH  cTBopeni  chphhtjihbI  yMOBH 
fljiH  noHBH  pa^y  mojig^hx  yKpaincbKHx  noeTiB  Ta  nposaiKiB. 
B nepeBamHiH  cboih  SijibmocTi  n;e  jiiOflH,  m;o  pocjm  i BHxoByBa- 
jmcH  B yKpaiHCbKHx  mKOJiax  y PyMynii.  y CBoix  TBopax  bohh 
ocniByioTb  muTTH  yKpaiHCbKoro  nacejieHHH  b PyMynii,  ocniBy- 
K)Tb  CBifi  piflHHH  Kpan  — sejieni  ropn  i ApiMyni  jiicH  ByKOBHHH 
Ta  MapaMopoupiHH,  mHpoKi  npocTopn  BanaTy  i aeJibTH  Hynaio. 
BaraTO  s hhx  hphcbhthjio  cboio  noesiio  inrHMHHM  nonyTTHM. 
Lie  ocHOBHa  TOMaTHKa  mojioahx  yKpaincbKHx  noeTiB  i nposaiKiB 
PyMynii. 

Snanny  pojno  y cnpani  nonyjiHpHsau;ii  TBopiB  mojig^hx  no- 
uaTKiBi^iB  Bi^irpajia  raseTa  „Hobhh  Bin”,  na  CTopinKax  anoi  no- 
naan  ApyKyBaTHca  K).  IlaBaim,  I.  ^e^bKO,  B.  Mapyman,  H. 
lUoBKaaioK,  K.  Perym,  I.  IIlHMyaaK,  B.  BapmaS,  B.  KaHM  Ta 
B.  KpHKyn;  ,U;.  Apia,  I.  Cepe^^nmiyK  (Henoro^a),  Ct.  TnanyK, 
T.  Maanm,  I.  KoacoKap,  I.  KoBan,  M.  MnxafiaiOK,  M.  HednaaK, 
M.  KopcioK  Ta  I.  Mohciok,  a TaKoac  nncbMeHHHKn  CTapmoro  no- 
KoaiHHa,  aKi  nonaan  nncaTH  ni,e  ao  Apyroi  cBiTOBoi  Bifinn,  aae 
He  Maan  smoth  ApyKyBaTHca:  JX.  OmnAyK,  P.  KaeMnym,  M.  Ko- 
n;ap,  K).  PaKona,  M.  Baaan  Ta  O.  MacHKeBHn. 

OKpeMHMH  BHAaHHaMH  y HepacaBHOMy  aiTepaTypnoMy  bh- 
AaBHHATBi  (ByKapemT)  BHHman  nepmi  sSipKH  TBopiB  iBana 
^eAbKa  („rio  HOBOMy  maaxy”  — 1960),  KDpia  BaBaima  („Y 
nicHi,  npani,  b aioOoBi”  — 1961),  PaBpnaa  KaeMnyma  („Mom 
piAHifi  6aTbKiBH],HHi  cniBamcH  cniBaio”  — 1964),  itennca  Ohh- 
myna  („noaHH  i MeA”  — 1965).  Y 1964  p.  OKpeMHM  BHAannaM 
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BHHinoB  ajitManax  „CepneHb”,  b aKOMy  6yjia  onySaiKOBana  i^ijia 
HHSKa  I^iKaBHX  TBOpiB. 

B 1968  p.  s’HBHjiacH  36ipKa  „JIipHHHi  CTpyHH”,  b hkIh  6yjiH 
HaApyKOBani  floCipni  noesii  i^ijioro  pa^y  yKpamcBKHx  noeTia, 
a B 1969  p.  — s6ipKa  „Hapo3Hi  cniBaHKn”,  ynopa^KyBaHHa  i 
BCTynna  CTaTra  aKoi  naaeacaTt  I.  Pe6yniaimi. 

KpiM  sra^aHHx  sSipoK,  ocTaHHiM  aacoM  y BH^aBKHi^TBi  na- 
i^ioHajiBHHX  MeHinocTeH  b PyHynii  „KpHTepioH”  (ByKapeniT) 
BHHinao  i^iaHH  pafl  sSipoK  noesifi  i nposoBHx  TBopia  (xy^oacnix 
penopraaciB,  onoBi^aHL,  HapHciB...),  aHToaorifi  i kphthhhhx 
npai^fc. 

Cepe^  HHX  sra^aGMO,  b nepmy  aepry,  s6ipKH  noesifi  Mapii' 
Baaan  („Ha  caMOTi”  — 1970) ; CTeaiana  Tpja  ili^enTioKa  („Ha- 
;^pa”  — 1971);  Crenana  TKaayKa  („Po3KoaoTe  He6o”  — 1971; 
jjHaBpoaeHi  poKn’'  — 1973) ; laana  Henorofla  („Kpanaa  b Mopi” 

— 1971) ; OpecTa  MacmceBHHa  („Ha  Micaanax  nepexpecTax”  — 

1971) ;  Maxaaaa  MaxaaaioKa  („lHrepMei^i^o”  — 1971;  „Myp- 
aaK-KiT  ynaa  3 BopiT”  — 1975) ; Maxaaaa  HeOaaaKa  („KpaHaiiii 
Moi’x  oaea”  — 1972) ; MaKoaa  KopcioKa  („Hau];aaKa  coHu;a”  — 

1972)  ; laaaa  Koaaaa  („rioe3ii”  — 1972) ; Kopaeaia  Ipo^a  („Be- 
aipaa  MoaarBa”  — 1973) ; Bacaaa  Bapmaa  („rioe3ii”  — 1973) ; 
OKcaaa  MeataaayK  („Ha  nepexpecTax  aiT”  — 1973) ; iBaaa 
MoacioKa  („JIiTaaTe,  opaaTa”  — 1973) ; Ta  K)pia  IlaBaiaia 
(„AKopfla”  — 1974). 

B i^ea  ace  caMaa  nepio;^  3’aaaBca  i pa^  noeTaaaax  xa  npo- 
30Bax  TBopiB.  Cepefl  aax  Bapxo  araflaxa  „AHToaoriio  yapai’a- 
CBKoi  Kaacaaaoi  aoeaii”  (1970)  i „3  Kaara  acaxTa;  aaToaoria 
yKpai’HCBKoro  Kaacaaaoro  onoBi^aHaa”  (1973),  yaopasKyBaaaa 
i nepe^MOBa  aaax  aaaeacaTb  BaKaaflaaeBi  ByaapemTctKoro  yai- 
BepcaxeTy  Mar^aaeni  Jlacao-Kyi^ioK.  ynopaaKyBaaeBi  B^aaoca 
nifliOpaTa  aaaKpaa^i  aoeaii  xa  oaoBiflaaaa  3 yapaiacLKoi  aaa- 
caaaoi  aixepaxypa.  IIpaB^a,  i;i  aaxoaorii  ae  Bi^aocaxLca  6e3no- 
cepeflHBO  nocxaBaeaoro  3aaaxaaHa,  aae  oSMaayxa  ix  6yao  6 
ae  ;^o^iaI>Ho. 

B 1972  poi^i  BaaaBHauiXBO  „Kpaxepioa”  Baaycxaao  ai;e  flBa 
36ipaaKa  npo3a:  o^aa  3 aax  — „Hami  aecaa”  — Micxaxb  npo- 
30Bi  xBopa  xpaaaau;axbOx  yapai’actKax  aacBMeaaaKiB.  y Bcxyn- 
aoMy  caoBi  ao  36ipaaKa  M.  MaxaaaiOK  BBaacae,  ai;o  ujea  36ipaaK 
„ . . . Moacaa  6 aa3Baxa  Kaaroio  npo3a  noexiB”.  Hpyraa  36ipaaK 

— „ripo  xaiO  i 3eMaio”.  36ipaaK  BKaioaae  xy^oacai  penopxaaci 
aiicxbox  aacBMeaaaaiB,  apacBaaeai  ^^ecaxapiaaio  3aBepmeaaa 
KOonepaxaBi3ai;ii  ciabCbKoro  rocno;i^apcxBa  b PyMyaii'. 

Bapxo  3raji;axa  nj;e  xaai  36ipaaKa  npoBOsax  XBopiB,  aa  36ip- 
aaa  aoBeaL  xa  onoBi^aab  Cxeaiaaa  rpyi  „nacxyx  i ^aaa  ae- 
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peiiiHfl”  (1973),  sSipHHK  onoBiAanb  M.  KopcioKa  „Po33opiH;H;a” 
(1973),  poMEH  M.  He6HjiHKa  „JIopaHa”  (1974),  sSipHHK  onoBi- 
flaHb  K.  Ipoaa  „CBiTjioTiHB”  (1974)  ra  Horo  ac  poMaH  „nepeao- 
aem>”  (1975),  noBicTb  I.  KoBaaa  „Hyra”  (1976).  lie  nepmi  sSip- 

KH  npOSOBHX  TBOpiB,  HKHMH  MOJIOal  IIHCbMeHHHKH  yTBep;n:JKyK)TB- 
CH  HK  MancTpu  xy;;oacHLoro  cjiOBa. 

Im’h  iBana  PeSymanKH  Bace  naBHO  Bi^OMe  yapainctKOMy 
uHTaaeBi  ne  tIjibkh  b PyMymi,  a ft  flajieKo  nosa  n MeacaMH.  laan 
PeSynianKa  — saBsaTuft  (|)oaKjii>opHCT.  KpiM  sra^anoro  BHme 
sSipHHKa  Hapo^HHx  cniBanoK,  BH^^aanm^TBO  „KpHTepioH”  BH^aao 
me  TaKi  ftoro  sSipHincH  ^oaKJibopnHx  MaTepiaaiB,  hk  „Oft  y 
ca^y-BHHorpaAy”  — sSipHHK  cbItcbkhx  BeaimajibHHx  nicenb 
(1971),  „BiaroMiH  bIkIb”  — sCipHHK  HapoAHux  6aaaa,  icTopna- 
HHX  nicenb  ra  nicenb-xponiK  (1974),  a b 1975  p.  Bin  BimaB  noBy 
KHHacKy,  npHCBaneny  nKTannaM  4>o-nKabopy— „HapoaaceHHa  chm- 
Boay:  acneKxn  BsaeMO^ii  o6pHay  ra  o6paaoBoi  noesii”.  KnnacKa 
flyace  iftKaBa  i ujinna  thm,  uj;o  aBTopoBi  Bflajioca  noKasaxH  y no- 
piBHaabHOMy  naani  aeani  cniabni  mothbh  b o6paai  SaraTbox 
napofliB,  a ocoSanBO  yKpaincbKoro  Ta  pyMyncbKoro.  Xtana  npai^a 
I.  PeSymamcH*  e ynpaincbiCHM,  aenj;o  SMinenHM,  BapianroM  ftoro 
flOKTopcbKoi  flHcepTai^ii,  any  Bin  cnoaaTKy  nanncaB  na  pyiviyn- 
CbKift  MOBi  i ny6aiano  saxncTHB  ii  b 1971  pon;i  na  (J)aKyabTeTi 
pyMyncbKoi  mobh  Ta  aiTepaxypn  b ByKapeniTCbKOMy  yniBepcn- 
TeTi. 

OcTanna  sSipna,  any  a Maio  y cBOGMy  posnopaaaceHni  i xo- 
ay  npo  nei  3^a^^aTH,  i^e  36ipKa  Hapo^^HHx  npncaiB’iB  Ta  npuna- 
30K  („Hapo3  cKaace  — an  3aB’aace”  — 1976),  ana  oxonaioe 
6iaa  1300  napo^^mix  ^orenmix  BHcaoBiB,  3i6paHHX  noKiftnnM 
noeTOM-SaftnapeM  HenncoM  OnumyKOM  cepe^  ynpaim^iB  b Py- 
Mynii.  Onpai^iOBanHa  i Bnopa^^KyBanna  MaTepiaaiB  naaeacaTb 
I.  Pe6ymani;i. 

* 


ilK  BHflHO  3 naBe^ennx  BHme  nyOainai^ift,  ceMH^ecaTi  poKH, 
B^acTbca,  G HH  ne  Haft^ao^^oTBopHimHMH  ponaMH  b raay3i  ynpa- 
iHCbKHx  nyOalKai^ift  b PyMynii. 

3a  ocTanni  ^ecaTb  poniB  ynpaincbRa  aiTCTy^ia  npn  Cniai^i 
EHCbMeHHHKiB  PyMynii  ^^OMO^aaca  3naanHx  pe3yabTaTiB.  Ynpa- 
i’ncbKi  HHCbMennHKH  b PyMynii  po3inHpHaH  cbok)  TeMaTHKy, 
ranOme  nponnKan  b acHTra  i nocTynoBO  nepexoaaTb  Bia  aenaa- 


* y uift  npaui  npisBHiue  aBTopa  SMiHene  3 I.  PedyiuanKa  Ha  1.  Pe6omanKa. 
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paTHBHoi  noesii  ^^o  cnpaBHCHtoi  noesii  — noesii,  HKa  sacjiyroBye 
Ha  yBary  HHTana. 

HKmo  He  sBepraTH  yBarn  na  pn;n  noeslH,  SB’nsaHHx  3 pisHH- 
MH  npHCBHTaMH  HapriHHoro  Ta  ^epncaBHoro  xapaKTepy,  to  mh 
MaTHMGMo  cnpaBy  si  cnpaBJKHBOio  noesieio  — noesiGio,  nacHne- 
HOK)  rJIH60KHM  (|)ijl0C04)CI>KHM  SMiCTOM  (I.  KOBaH,  M.  HeSHJIHK, 
M.  MHxafijiioK,  Ct.  Tpyn  ilmeHTioK,  M.  KopcioK,  O.  MacHKeBHH), 
jiipHHHHMH  HOHyTTHMH  (Ct.  TKanyK,  M.  Bajian,  K).  IlaBjiim), 
a TaKOJK  3 HoesiGK)  fliTen  (I.  IIlMyjiHK,  I.  Mohciok,  M.  Mh- 
xafijiiOK,  I.  Henorofla). 

MoflepnisM,  rjiH6oKa  4^ijioco(J)CbKa  HacHHemcTb  i HOBa  xy- 
30HCHH  (J)opMa  Bipma  npoHHKHyTi  b pa^i  BipmiB  I.  KoBaaa,  Ct. 
Tpyi  Hi^ennoKa  Ta  M.  KopcioKa. 

Ha  5Kajii>,  TaKoro  ycnixy  ynpaiHctKi  nncbMeHHHKH  b PyMy- 
Hii  ni;e  ne  ?^ocarjiH  b rajiysi  nposH.  Majio  KOMy  3 hhx  B^ajicca 
BHHTH  3a  paMKH  KOpOTeHBKHX  OHOBi^aHb  Ta  HapHciB  (K.  IpOA, 
M.  He^HjiHK,  M.  KopcioK,  M.  MHxaHJiioK,  Ct.  Tpya  Hi^ghteok). 
OCKijIbKH  TGMaTHKa  HpOSOBHX  TBOplB  nepGBaHCHO  SB^HSaHa  3 5KHT- 
THM  Hapofliy,  MOBa  nepcoHaaciB  noBHHHa  6 6yrH  6ijibm  nacHHe- 
HOK)  HapOaHOK)  MOBOK),  HKa  6 Ha;;ajia  TBOpOBi  HGBHOrO  MicUiGBOrO 
KOJIbOpHTy.  niKOAa,  H];0  nami  HHCbMGHHHKH  HG  HaBHHJlHCH  BHJli- 
TaTH  y TKaHHHy  xy^oacHboro  TBopy  Tane  SaraTCTBO  HaposHoi 
MOBH,  HK  flOTGHHi  BHCJIOBH,  HpHCJliB’H,  HpHKaSKH  Ta  Mici];eBi  ^iH- 
JIGKTH3MH.  A^^HCG  Hapo^Ha  MOBH  TaKa  SaraTa  na  pisni  bhcjiobh 
(u;o  bh^ho  i 3 HaBeaGHoi  BHme  sSipKH  „Hapo?^  cKance  — hk  sa- 
b’hHCG”),  mo  i’x  HiKOJlH  HG  MOHCHa  BHHGpnaTH.  II^O^^O  BHKOpH- 
CTaHHH  HapO^HOi  MOBH  HG  SaHIKOaHJIO  6 HOBHHTHCH  MaHCTGpHO- 
CTi  y B.  IIIyxGBHHa,  P.  XoTKGBHHa,  M.  Kon;io6HHCbKoro,  B.  Ctg- 
4)aHHKa,  Ct.  BacHjibHGHKa,  I.  Bopo6KGBHHa,  O.  Ko6HjiHHCbKoi 
Ta  in. 

O^HaK,  HGSBajKaiOHH  Ha  i^e  i Maionn  na  yBasi  tg,  mo  MaHHce 
Bci  sra^ani  BHme  yKpamcbKi  hogth  i HHCbMGHHHKH  PyMyHii  — 

HOnaTKiBI^i,  SmIcT  i MHCTei^bKHH  piMGHb  iXHbOi  TBOpHOCTH  Bi^- 
HOCHO  BHCOKHH.  Bci  BOHH  3fl;o6yjiH  cepe^Hio  ocBiTy  Ha  yKpai'H- 
cbKiH  MOBi,  a HacTHHa  3 HHX  saKiHHHjia  Biflj^iji  yKpaiHCbKoi  mobh 
Ta  JiiTepaTypH  npn  ByKapeniTCbKOMy  ymBepcnreTi. 

^GHKi  3 HHX  G HpOBi^HHKaMH  i HOniHpiOBaHaMH  yKpaiHCbKO- 
ro  apyKOBaHoro  cjiOBa  b PyMynii.  Tan,  HanpHKJia;r^,  iBan  KoBan, 
MnxaHJio  MHxaftjiioK  Ta  laan  Mohciok  npaii;ioK)Tb  pe^aKTopaMH 
rasGTH  „Hobhh  bIk”,  iBan  KoBan  g rojiOBOio  yKpaiHCbKoi  jiItg- 
paTypHoi  CTy^ii  irpn  CnijiHji  nHCbMGHHHKiB  PyMymi,  MHKOJia 
KopcioK  G BianoBi^^ajibHHM  pe^aKTopoM  yKpaiHCbKoi  ceKmi  bh- 
flaBHimTBa  „KpHTepioH”,  a Ct.  Ppya  ,Hi;eHTK)K  Ta  I.  PedymanKa 
npai^ioioTb  y ByKapeniTCbKOMy  yuiBepcHTeTi. 
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8.  Hk  6u  Bu  oxapaKTepusyeajiu  nayKoewu  poseuTOK  y Py- 
Myuii  e zaJiysi  yupamicTUKu  (nouarKUj  j^ocmneKHR,  nepcnen- 

Tueu)? 

lie  He  o^He  3 HaftcKJiaaHinrax  nKTant.  IlocTapaiocfc  na 
Hboro  BianoBicTH  i naBecTH,  hku;o  Mem  naM’HTb  ne  3pa?];HTB, 
fleHKi  KOHKpeTHi  ^ani. 

Tan,  HK  H 5aHy  nHTaHHa,  Tyr  TpeSa  roBopHTH  npo  aocarne- 
HH  B rajiy3i  aocjiiaHceHHH  3 mobh,  AinjieKTOJiorii,  jiirepaTypn  i 
4)OJiKJibopy  Ta  B rajiy3i  niapyHHHKiB  3 mobh  Ta  jiiTepaTypn. 

OcHOBHOK)  HayKOBOK)  npai];eK)  b rajiy3i  ynpaimcTHKH  3aii- 
MaiOTbCH  nepeBaHCHO  BHKjiaAam  ynpamcbRoro  Bi^aijiy  Byna- 
pemTCbKoro  yniBepcHTeTy  Ta  ceKTop  cjiaBicTHKH  iHCTHryry  Mo- 
B03HaBCTBa  npH  AKa?];eMii  Hayn  PyMymi’.  IlHTaHHHMH  ynpaim- 
CTHKH  3aHMaiOTbCH  TaKOHC  nOO^HHOKi  M0B03HaBI^i  H iHHIHX  Ha- 
yKOBHX  I^eHTpiB  PyMyHi'i  (Kjiy3bKHH,  HCbKHH,  TiMimOpCbKHH 
yHiBepcHTeTH,  Baa-MapcbKHH  neflarorinmiH  iHCTHTyx). 

BHKJia^ani  yKpai'HCbKoro  Bi^^ijiy  ByKapemrcbKoro  yniBep- 
CHTOTy,  ocoSjraBO  npoTaroM  ocTaHHix  15  poKiB,  3Po6hjih  AOCHTb 
SaraTO  b rajiy3i  aocjiianceHHH  yKpaiHCbKoi'  mobh  i jiiTepaTypn, 
a TaKOJK  B rajiy3i  yKpamcbKO-pyMyHCbKHx  jiiTepaxypHHX  3b’h3- 
kIb. 

TaK,  HanpHKJiaa,  h caM  ^OBrnn  nac  3aHMaBCH  j^ocjiiflJKeH- 
HHM  3 cynacHoi  yKpaiHCbKoi'  mobh  Ta  ii  icTopii',  a TaKOHC  ^ocjii- 
AHceHHHM  yKpaiHCbKHx  roBipoK  Ha  TepHTopii  PyMynii,  peayjib- 
TaT  HKHx  6yB  onySjiiKOBaHHH  y cneniiHJibHHx  36ipHHKax  aiajieK- 
TOJioriHHHX  Hapa^^  y KhgbI  Ta  b pi3HHx  MOB03HaBHHx  Hcypnajiax 
y ByKapemTi. 

IlHTaHHHM  yKpaiHCbKO-pyMyHCbKHX  MOBHHX  3B’H3K1b  KplM 
Mene  aaHMajiHCb  I.  PeSymanKa  h Jl.  Ma3ijiy.  Cepe?^  ny6jiiKai^m 
i^iGi  cepii'  cjiia  3raaaTH  So^an  o^ny  npan;io,  mo  6yjia  npeA- 
CTaBjiena  na  MiHCHapoflHOMy  3’i3;];i  y IIpaBi  1968  poKy  — 
L’ influence  roumaine  sur  le  lexique  des  langues  slaves.  * 

IlHTaHHHMH  jjjocjiiAHceHHH  yKpaiHCbKoi  JiiTepaTypn  Ta  yKpa- 
IHCbKO-pyMyHCbKHX  JliTepaTypHHX  3B’H3KiB  3aHMaiOTbCH  M.  Jla- 
cjio-Kyi^ioK  Ta  Ct.  T.  ili^eHTioK.  Bohh  onySjiiKyBajiH  mjiHH  pafl 
CTaTTeH  yKpaiHCbKOK)  i pyMyncbKOK)  MOBaMH,  npHCBHHeHHx  hk 
MOHorpa^iHHOMy  ^ocjiiAJKeHHio  OKpeMHx  yKpaincbKHx  nncb- 
MeHHHKiB,  TaK  i aOCJli^HCeHHK)  ix  np03OBHX  Ta  HOeTHHHHX  TBOpiB. 
Bohh  thkojk  aaiiMaioTbCH  i HHTaHHHM  AOCJiiflHceHHH  yKpaiHCbKoi 
JiiTepaTypn  b PyMynii.  TyT  oco6jihbo  Tpe6a  6 3raaaTH  opnri- 
HaJIbHHH  Kypc  „riHTaHHH  yKpaiHCbKOl  HOeTHKH”  M.  Jlacjio-Ky- 


* “Romianoslavica”,  XVI,  ByKapeiuT,  1968,  crop.  59  — 121. 
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i^OK,  BHaaHHH  ByKapeniTCbKHM  yniBepcHTeTOM  (i^HKJiocKonoM) 
B 1974  p.  Ct.  Hii;eHTK)K,  KpiM  sra^aHHx  iraTant,  saHMaGTtCH  i 
nepeKJiaaaMH  3 ynpaiHctKoi'  jiiTepaTypn  na  pyMyncbKy  MOBy 
(nepeKjiaAac  JI.  ynpamny,  I.  <l>paHKa  Ta  in.). 

I.  PeSymanKa,  KpiM  sarajibHHx  nHTaHB  3 mobh  Ta  jiiTepaTy- 
pn,  cneu;iB[jibHO  aafiMacTbcn  AOCJiiaHceHHHM  yKpaiHCbKoro  (J)Ojik- 
jibopy  Ta  K0JIH30K  B PyMymi,  Bin  onyCjiiKyBaB  KijibKa  (|)Ojik- 
jibopHHx  36ipoK  Ta  CTy^iH,  HKi  3acjiyroByioTb  HajiejKHoi  yaarn 
(^HB.  7 nHT.). 

IlHTaHHHMH  yKpaiHiCTHKH,  OC05jIHBO  yKpaiHCbKOl  ^iHJieK- 
TOJiorii,  3aHMaGTbCH  i ByKapeniTCbKHH  IncTHTyT  M0B03HaBCTBa. 
^ocjiiaHHKH  incTHTyTy  I.  PobnyK,  3.  i K.  Perym,  I.  HecTopecKy 
Ta  rojioBa  Bi^^i-ay  cjiaaicTHKH  P.  BojioKaH  aiSpajiH  i aanncajin 
Ha  MarniTHy  CTpinny  aiajieKTHi  MaTepiajiH  Mafince  3i  Bcix  ynpa- 
iHCbKHx  ciji  B PyMymi’,  Hacmna  3 hkhx  6yjia  o6po6jieHa,  oco6jih- 
BO  I.  PoSnyKOM  Ta  PerymaMH,  i onySjiiKOBaHa  y Hcypnajii  Ihcth- 
TyTy  “Studii  de  slavistica”  Ta  b inmHX  aocjii^HHiiibKHX  jKypna- 
jiax. 

moflo  nifl;pyHHHKiB  3 yKpa’mcbKoi  mobh  Ta  jiiTepaTypn 

Bcix  piBHiB  (noHaTKOBoro,  cepe^Hboro  Ta  BHmoro),  Tpe6a 
cKaaaTH,  mo  mh  noBHicTio  3a6e3neHHJiH  yKpaiHCbKi  mKOJiH  b Py- 
Mynii  BciMa  Heo6xi3HHMH  niapyamiKaMH  ^jih  nonaTKOBHx  kjihc 
(I  — IV  kjihch)  — 6yKBapeM,  HHTaHKOio  i rpaMaTHKOio;  a-an 
cepeflHboro  n;HKjiy  aarajibHoi  KyjibTypn  (V  — VIII  kjihch)  — 
rpaMaTHKOK)  yKpa’mcbKoi  mobh  i HHTaHKOio  ajiH  kojkhoi  kjihch 
30KpeMa;  i ^jia  jimeio  (IX  — XII  kjihch,  to6to  I — IV  poKH 
jiiujeio)  — ni;^p5^HHKaMH  3 yKpa’mcbKoi  jiiTopaTypH. 

JXjin  HonaTKOBoro  ij;HKjiy  ni^pyHHHKiB  npaii,K)BajiH  Tam  ao- 
CBi^Hem  ne^arorn,  hk  P.  i K.  ,ZXpanaKa,  P.  KoKoraSjio,  JX.  Pop- 
Henap;  cepe^Hboro  u;HKjiy  — 3 rpaMaTHKH  M.  IlaBJiioK, 

I.  PpymKeBHH  i H.  Bypjiy-JIeceny,  a 3 HHTaHKH  — M.  JIacjio, 
E.  Pen,  I.  PeSymanKa,  Ct.  ili^eHTioK. 

Haa  ni^pyHHHKaMH  3 yKpa’mcbKoi  jiiTepaTypn  ajih  Jiii^eio 
oco6jiHBy  npaiiK)  BKjiajiH  K.  XtpanaKa  Ta  M.  IlaBjiioK,  a TaKOxc 
M.  Bo;^hh,  I.  Pe6ymanKa  Ta  K).  PpiHb. 

Hk  bhchobok  30  n;boro  HHraHHH,  MOHcna  CKaaaTH,  m,o  no- 
HaTKH  SyjiH  He  jierKi.  IIpoTe,  peayjibTaT  na  cboroani  HenoraHHH. 
ZlocjiiT^HceHHH  3 yKpaiHicTHKH  B PyMynii  Bij^OMi  i on;iHeHi  cne- 
i^iajiicTaMH  h 3a  MencaMH  PyMynii  i h cnofliBaiocb,  mo  Ha6yrHH 
AO  cboroAHi  AOCBiA  i 3Ao6yri  ycnixH  b mfi  rajiyai  nocjiyncaTb 
3pa3KOM  A-an  Aajibmoro  po3KBiTy  ynpa’inicTHKH  b PyMynii.  Ton, 
XTO  „BCMaKyBaBcn”  Aorenep  y h;hx  AocjiiA^ceHHHx,  AyMaio,  ni- 
KOjiH  ix  He  noKHHe,  a 6yAe  ’ix  npoAOB^KynaTH  i Ai-anrHca  cBoiM 
AOCBiAOM,  AO  6 TO  He  6yjio,  b Kpa’ini  hh  noaa  ’ii  MencaMH,  3 in- 
niHMH. 
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BceBOJio^  rojiySHHHHH 

TE3H  nPO  PyCH^IKAmiO 

CBITJim  HAM’HTI  BCEBOJIOMA  rOJIYEHE^OrO 
(1928-1977) 

Hejjaeno  cumnunocsi  :>kutth  ojjhozo  3 naudijibrn  eu^aTuux 
yKpaiHCbfiux  yuenux  na  eMirpayii,  etcoHomicTa  i nojiiTonoza 
Bceeojioffa  Bojiydnunozo.  SamicTb  nenponozy  nepejjpyKoeycMO 
TyT  Offuy  3 ocTanuix  3anucoK,  noniuHOZO,  nKy  ein  nijjzoToeue 
i po3icjiae  jjo  HJieme  pe^K,OJletii  36ipHUna  „Upo  pycu0iKayijo” , 
m^o  Mae  noneuTucn  3axojjamu  y updmcbnozo  Haynoeozo  Ikctu- 
Tyry  e Fapeap^i.  Xou  „Te3U  npo  pycu^itcav^ijo''  ue  6yjiu  nanu- 
cani  ffJiH  nydjiinayii,  eonu  ncupaeo  eiff3epKajuo}OTb  nozjinffu 
noniuHOZo  ua  jjy:Hce  eaytcjiuey  remy  i TOMy  u CTumynjoTOTb  name 
ffyMaHun. 

1.  Ilia  ,,pycH(|)iKan;iGio”  a cxhjibhhh  posyniTH  tojiobhhm 
HHHOM  i nepeBaacHO  jimne  Moene  miTaHHa,  to6to  nepexi^  neB- 
Hoi,  me  flajieKO  ne  nepeBaacaiOHoi  nacTHHH  yKpaiHn;iB  3 yKpaiH- 
CbKOi’  MOBH  Ha  pOCiHCbKy  MOBy  BHCHTKy.  Hh  I^e  e HBHIIl,eM  ,,aCH- 
MijiHUiii”,  HH  ,,aKyjiLTypH3an;ii”,  h cxhjibhhh  cnepenaTHCH.  Mem 
33aeTbCH,  mo  Hi  Ofl;He,  Hi  apyre,  6o  o6HflBa  ii;i  aHTponojiorinHi 
TepMiHH  B aHTponojiorii  CTOcyiOTBca  ^piCmix,  ?i;hkhx  njieMen, 
a6o  JK  moHaiiSijibme  neBejiHKHx  eTHiuHHx  MemnocTeH,  mo  hch- 
ByTb  y KyjibTypHOMy  „Mopi”  cepeA  Bejimcoi  6ijibmocTH.  Ynpa- 
iHAi,  Ha  MOK)  AyMKy,  b TaKifi  cHTyan;ii  ne  e.  (yKpaiHij;i  na  eni- 
rpauiii  b TaKifi  CHTyau;ii  g,  — me  inma  cnpaBa,  — ajie  i BiAHOCHO 
TaKHx  MenmuH  cTapa  aMepHKancbKa  Teopia  „Bcepo3TonaiOK)HO- 
ro  KOTboaKa”  36aHKpyTyBajia.  IJe,  Mem  3AaGTbca,  BH3HaioTb 
CboroAHi  Bci  noBaacni  Baeni  3 rajiy3eH  aHTponoaorii.) 

2.  HKmo  niA  „pycH(J)iKaii;iGK)”  po3yMiTH  mocb  6iabme,  mac 
MOBHe  mrraHHa,  — HanpHKJiaA,  KyabTypni  3MinH,  3MiHH  cxapHX 
3BHaaiB,  (J)oaKJibopy  i t.  n.,  to  b TaKOMy  BmiaAKy  Tpe6a  naM’a- 
TaTH  npo  AiaHH  paA  peaen.  Ilonepme,  3 6iroM  aacy  Bci  Kyab- 
TypH  HOBiabHO  3MimoiOTbca,  Bci  6e3  BHHaTKy.  IIpoTecTyBaTH 
MoacHa  anme  npoTH  npHcnimeHHa  TaKHx  3Min  mTyamiMH  3aco- 
6aMH  (aae  n;e  Bace  ,,noaiTHKa”,  npo  any  HHacae).  IIoApyre,  Kyab- 
TypHHM  3MinaM  niAnaAaiOTb  ne  anme  noneBoaem  napoAH,  a h 
noHOBoaiOBaai.  KoHKpeTHO  Kaacyan,  a oco6hcto  u;iaKOM  posy- 
Miio  pociHCbKHx  HaniioHaaicTiB,  TaKHx,  aK  CoaacemAHH,  Koan 
BOHH  SiAKaioTbca,  mo  pocincbKa  KyabTypa  — „coBGTH3yGTbca”, 
6o  Ae  G (|)aKT.  PocincbKa  KyabTypa  b CPCP  3BeAena  cboroAHi 
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30  TOMajioro  npHMiTHBisMy.  Xoh,  hcho,  yKpaiHCbKa  — me 
me.  Ajie  npHHHHOio  TaKoro  CTany,  Meni  SAacTbca,  g He  ctIjibkh 
Hai^iOHaJIbHi  Bi^HOCHHH  B CPCP,  HK  cou;iHjibHi  H nojiiTHHHi ; 
Ha^  CPCP  nanye  AHKTaTypa  npHMiTHBiB  ycix  Han;ioHajibHOCTeH, 
XOH,  HCHO,  mo  pociHH  cepe^  HHX  G HaHSijibme. 

3.  Bhxoahhh  3 Diboro,  h npononyBaB  6h,  mo6  mh  b nepe^- 
MOBi  CKasajiH  ne  jiHme  npo  „pycH4)iKai;iK)”,  a h npo  „cobgth- 
sai^iio”,  Bia  HKoi  KyjibTypHO  TepnjiHTb  He  jinme  ynpaini^i,  a h 
pociHHH,  — XOH  ynpamai  — Sijibme,  nine  pociaHn!  A60  CKaaci- 
MO  Tax:  KOHaenaia  „coBGTCbKoro  napoay”  (mo  g niTynno  bh- 
raaaHHM  SesraysaaM,  — aae  npo  ae  aajii),  SescyMHiBHO,  osna- 
HaG  „pycH(J)iKaaiK)”  Hepocian,  aae  TaKoac  i „coBGTH3ai];iK)”  po- 
ciaH,  nepeTBopeHHa  i ix  na  neKyabTypHHx,  aHKHX  aepacHMopa, 
aKHM  Baaaa  BHananaG  h npHaiaaG  ananna  (nanp.,  nepea  hiko- 
an)  anme  niMaTOHKiB  pociHCbKoi  KyabTypn,  aiTepaxypn,  icTO- 
pii,  — TaKHx  HiMaTOHKiB,  anaHHa  aKHX  KopncHe  Baaai.  Hobto- 
piOK),  mo6  He  6yao  nenopoayMiHHa ; ynpamaaM,  hh  tbm,  cKa- 
HciMO,  TaTapaM  TaKHx  niMaTOHKiB  aaiOTb  me  Menme. 

4.  BapTO  TaKoac  Mara  na  ynaai,  mo  KOHaenaia  „coBGTCbKO- 
ro  Hapoay”,  a OTace  ft  npaKTHHHa  noaiTHKa  pycH(J)iKaaii,  mo  a 
Hei"  BHHaHBae,  e aemHCbKo-cTaaiHCbKoio  BHraanoio,  an  TaKoac 
BHraaKOK)  iHHiHx,  pociftcbKHx  i HepociftcbKHx  iMnepiaaicTiB  i 
moBimcTiB,  aae  aoKpeiaa  neiviaG  mnoro  cniabHoro  a MapKcna- 
MOM.  Meni  npnraayGTbca,  nanpHKaaa,  caoBa  CoMMepceTa  Mor- 
reMa,  aKHft,  acHBynn  na  Maaaax,  npopoKyaaB,  mo  nepea  KinaeM 
XX  CTopinna  aiJinft  cbIt  poaMosaaTHMe  TiabKH  oanoio  anraift- 
cbKOK)  MOBOK)!  LL(o  ac  ao  MapKca  ft  Enfeabca,  to  ix  BapTO  Bia- 
aiaaTH  Bia  JleHina  ft  CTaaina  xoh6h  Bace  TOMy,  mo6  ai  ocTanni 
He  nepeSapaan  na  ce6e  MapKcin  cniTOBHft  aBTopHTeT.  3apaa  a 
noBoai  neperpna  Maftace  Bci  icHyioni  50  tomIb  nHcanb  M.  ft  E.  i, 
noBipTe,  Hiae  ne  anaftmoB  Hi  caona  npo  Te,  mo  bohh,  HaniTb 
y 6yab-aK  BiaaaaenoMy  MaftOyTHbOMy,  nepeaSanaan  „aaHTra 
Haaift”.  HaftOiabme,  mo  b hhx  g,  TaK  ae  b caMHx  pannix  TBopax 
nponaryBaHHa  nojiixunu  repManiaaaii  nexiB,  Maaapnaaaii  xop- 
BaxiB  Ta  iHnrax  „yaaMKiB  neicTOpHHHHx  naaift”,  So,  MOBaaB,  bo- 
hh BHCTynaan  npoTH  penoaioaii  1848  pony.  3a  ae  MapKca  ft 
Enreabca  aoBciM  cayniHO  6h  HaanaTH  no-cynacHOMy  „HiMeatKH- 
MH  OypacyaaHHMH  HaaionaaicTaMH”,  a to  ft  moBimcTaMH.  OanaK, 
Hiae  ft  HiKoaH  bohh  ne  roBopnan  npo  Oyat-aKe  „aaHTTa”  „icTO- 
pHHHHx  Haaift”,  cKaaciMO,  HiMaiB  ia  (J)paHayaaMH,  hh  TaM  iTa- 
aiftais  a ecnanaaMH.  „lHTepHaaioHaai3MOM”  y ixHbOMy  poay- 
MiHHi  6yaa  piBHicTb  naaift,  a ne  ixhg  aHHKHeHHa.  Y racai  I-ro 
iHTepnaaioHaay  CToaao  „npoaeTapi  Bcix  Kpam,  GanaftTeca”,  a 
He  aaHBaftTeca!  laea  „aaHTTa  naaift”  naaeacHTb  JlemHOBi,  aae 
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H Bin  nicjiH  AOCBi^y  1917  poKy  (|)aKTHHHO  bI^  nei  BiaMOBHBCH. 
A npHHinjia  JleHiHOBi  i^h  i^ea  ao  tojiobh  TOMy,  iu;o,  He  snaioHH 
flocKOHajio  HiMeu;i>Koi  mobh,  bIh  BHTjiyMauHB  a63ani  „KoMym- 
CTHHHoro  MaHi(J)ecTy’’,  MOBa  H?^e  npo  3hhkh6hhh  „pi3Hm^i>” 
noMiac  nai^iaMH  3a  KOMyHi3My  (pi3mn;b  y cenci  KOH(J)jiiKTiB, 
6oPOTb6h!),  HK  3HHKH6HHH  ,,Biji;MiHHOCTeH”  HOMijK  Han;iHMH,  to6- 
TO  „3JIHTTH  Hai^ifi”.  H KOJIHCb  HHCaB  HpO  U;e  B „CyHaCHOCTi”. 
H 3raayK)  npo  n;e  na  kohcoh  BHna^oK,  nj;o6  nan  6yjio  acHime, 
3BiflKH  noxo;n:HTij  „cobgtci>khh  Hapo3”  i noaiTHKa  pycH(J)iKaii;ii. 

5.  iHina  cnpaBa  — (J)aKTa}K  icTopii.  acHO,  ne  Moacy  cna- 
3aTH,  mo  a 3Haio  icTopiio  Bcix  HapoAis  ycix  KOHTHneHTiB.  Aae 
3 Toro,  mo  H HHTaB,  y Mene  cKaaaoca  nepeKonaHHa  (BHnpaBTe 
Mene,  anmo  a noMHaaioca ! ) , mo  aco^en  napo^  y maoMy  cbItI 
HiKoaH  He  3HHKaB  ^odpoeijibHO,  b cnociS  aKoict  npupoanoi  eBO- 
anmii,  aKoi'cb  opraninHoi  acHMiaai^ii,  hh  aKorocb  inmoro  Hop- 
MaaBHoro  npoii;ecy.  Tanoro  ne  6yao.  HaTOMicTt  yci  napo?];H,  mo 
Bace  3HHKaH,  hh  peniTKH  aKHx  3HHKaioTi>  CBoro^Hi  (i  to  me  hh- 
TaHHa,  HH  3HHKHyTB!),  3HHKaH  aHHie  B HacamoK  uacujibCTea 
Haa  HHMH.  Manace  b ycix  6e3  BHnaTKy  BKHa^nax  Tam  HapoflH 
6yaH  3aB0H0Bam,  3HHmeHi  BifinaMH,  po3TopomeHi  cnaBHHMH 
arpecopaMH,  a peniTKH  ix,  anmo  bohh  ne  po36peaHca  no  cbItI 
H 3aaHumaHca  na  cboih  TepHTopii,  Syan  hotIm  BKHmeni  nojiiru- 
KOTO  3aBOHOBHHKa,  HoaiTHKOK)  cetperai^ii,  aHCKpHMinai^ii,  na- 
CHaBHHi^BKoi  acHMiaau;ii  i t.  3.  Ihhihmh  caonaMH,  3HHKHeHHa 
HapoT^iB  B icTopii  6yao  3aBac3H  nacai^KOM  teHcyU/Ujjy.  IIpo  n;e  ro- 
BopK)  flaa  Toro,  mo6  mh  Bci  bocb  nac  naM’aTaan,  mo  pycH(J)iKa- 
^ia  yKpaiHH  G Hacai^KOM  3aBoioBaHHa  ynpainn,  Hacai^KOM  na- 
CHaBCTBa  i g noaiTHKoio  renopH^y.  H ne  cynniBaioca,  mo  bh  Bci 
npo  i^e  flyMaGTe,  Tan  hk  i a.  Aae  nocKiaBKH  b amncB  Mipi,  nexafi 
HaBiTB  y HOcepefliHiH  cnoci6,  Tena  npo  pycH(|)iKau;iK)  ynpainn 
HaM  ni^KaBana  t.  3b.  Baxi^HBOio  nayKOio,  i mh  nanieMO  ^Jra  nei', 
3aa  Baxi^HBoro  HHTana,  Ta  me  a-na  aMepHKaHCBKoro,  a neaen, 
mo  BH  Bci  posyMiGTe,  mo  i^e  BnauHTB.  lien  uHTan,  6e3cyMHiBHO, 
neKaG,  mo  mh  fioMy  cKaaceMO,  mo  pycH4)iKai^ia  — i^e  npoi^ec 
npnpo^HHH,  HopMaaBHHH,  mo  acHMiaan;ia  hh  aKyaBTypH3an;ia 
B CPCP  npoxoAHTB  TaK  caMo,  aK,  HanpHKaafl,  b AMepHu;!,  i mo 
npH  niBOMy  mh  i naTany  ne  3Po6hmo  npo  nonaTKH  h npnpo^y 
UiBoro  BCBoro,  npo  reHon;Hfl;,  60  ac  to  Hara;n;aG  im  npo  ?^oaio 
an,  a npo  i^e  Bra^yaaTH  ne  g ,,5oh  tohom”.  3 apyroro  Sony,  acna 
pin,  a B acoAHOMy  pa3i  ne  npononyio,  mo6  mh  nncaan  ariTai^ifi- 
HHM  TOHOM,  mo6  BOpemaHH,  mO  HaC,  6iaHHX,  piacyTB,  HH  mOCB 
nom^Horo.  Hi.  Hi;o  a anme  xony  cnaBaTH,  Tan  i^e  Te,  mo  mh 
Bci  oflHOBri^Hi,  mo  pycH(J)iKai;ia  g aKTOM  nacnaBCTBa,  mo  i^e  g 
noaiTHHHHH,  a ne  CTHxiHHHH,  npnpo^^HHH  npon;ec. 
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6.  IIocKijibKH  H posyMiio  ni^i;  „pycH4)iKaii;iGK)”  tgjiobhhm 
HHHOM  MOBHe  nHTaHHH  (xoHa  noroa>KyK)CH  nanepe^,  mo  me  me 
He  BCH  npoSjiGMa ! ) , to  AoaaM  KijitKa  aymok  na  Teny  mobh.  He 
TpeSa,  HCHO,  H sraayBaTH,  mo  a — He  jiinreicT,  TaK  caMO  hk  i 
He  icTopHK.  Ajie  s Toro,  mo  a HHTaB,  y MeHe  CKJiaaoca  Taae  ne- 
peKOHaHHa.  Ha  CKiaLKH  cboroani  carae  nasaa  icTopia  mob  na 
CBiTi,  Meni  s^aeTbca,  mo  Bci  noBaacni  ainraicTH  sapas  yace 
sri;HHi  3 thm,  mo  na  Hamift  naaneTi  niKoan  He  icnyBaao  aKoi'cb 
eaHHOi,  oaniei  mobh.  TaK  aK  „roMO  canioHc”  BHHHKaB  i posBH- 
EaBca  y pisHHx  aacTHHax  naaneTH,  TaK  caMO  i Horo  mobh.  HKmo 
perporpeciK)  b MHHyae  eKCTpanoaioBaTH  y MaH6yTHG,  TaKoac 
HeMaG  HiaKHX  ni^cTaB  ayMaTH,  mo  aio^cTBO  npaMyG  flo  aKHxocB 
soHaabHHx  MOB,  a ^aai  — ?;o  gahhoi  CBiTOBoi  mobh.  Ha  reHiaat- 
Ha  i;z^ea  HaaeacHTb  reniaaBHOMy  aiHraicToai  — Hocnny  Bicca- 
pioHOBHay  Ta  me  aeaKHM,  cBoro^Hi  acHBHM,  Horo  yanaM  b pofli 
Hamoro  Biao«i?^a.  Aae  pycH(|)iKaTopH  me  h CBoro^Hi  Ay>Ke  aa- 
CTO  BHHpaB^yiOTB  HoaiTHKy  pycH(|)iKai^ii  thm,  mo  i^e,  MOBaaB, 
HeMHHyaHH  nporpec  icTopii  b MafiSyTHG.  B ^ificHOCTi  ac  aintBi- 
CTH  BBaacaioTB,  mo  HiaKoro  MafiSyTHBoro  saHTra  mob  He  CTa- 
HeTBca  npocTO  xoa6n  TOMy,  mo  na  i^e  HeMaG  noTpeSn.  Miacna- 
poflHa  MOBa  (an  mobh)  MaflSyTHBoro  Sy^e  mobok)  CHrnaaiB, 
SHaKiB,  an  KOflis  (a  Moace  h SByKia),  sa  aonoMoroio  hkhx  bIa- 
SyBaTHMOTBca  KOMyniKaujia  noMiac  KOMn’ioTepaMH.  A y SBHaan- 
HOMy  BacHTKy  aio^H  HoposyMiBaTHMyTBca  Miac  co6oio  TaK  caMO, 
aK  i sapas:  SBHaaHHOio  aioacBKoio  mobok)  ycix  i BcaKHX  Hau;io- 
HaaBHOCTOH.  KoMH’iOTepH  aBTOMaTHaHoro  nepeKaaffy  s pocift- 
CBKoi’  Ha  anraiHCBKy  Bate  CBoroAHi  Moacna  KynHTH  sa  30  000 
floaapiB.  Bohh,  npaB^a,  me  ^aaeni  Bia  yniBepcaaBHOCTH,  sanpo- 
rpaMOBani  nanepea  oOMeateHHMH  caoBHHKaMH  ^aa  oKpeMHX 
BysBKHX,  roaoBHO  TexHiaHHx  nayK.  Aae  (J)aKTOM  g Te,  mo  bohh 
Bate  icHyiOTB.  MaKCHMyM  poKiB  sa  20-30  aBTOMaTHHHHH  nepe- 
Kaaa  3 pisHHx  mob  Oy^e  TaK  flOCTynHHH,  aK  KHnieHBKOBi  KaaB- 
KyaaTopH  CBoro^Hi.  OTate,  Ha  mok)  ayMKy,  TiaBKH  aypeHB  Moate 
CBoroj^Hi  roBopHTH  npo  neMHHyaicTB  i HeoOxifliHicTB  saHTTa  mob  ! 
HaBnaKH,  aitmo  ne  Oy^e  nacHaBCTBa,  ainraii^H^y,  mobh  i Bce, 
mo  G Ha  MOBax,  posKBiTHyTB,  BHOyaioTB  flio  me  HeOaaeHHX  pos- 
MipiB.  3 i^Boro  noraa^y  TpeOa  posraa^aTH  h pycH(J)iKai^iK).  Bona 
G He  TiaBKH  HacHaBCTBOM,  BOHa  G aypHHM,  TynoroaoBHM  HacHaB- 
CTBOM,  HacHaBCTBOM  He  SHaTH  flaa  aoro. 

7,  Sa^aa  oO’gkthbhocth,  ra^aio,  TpeOa  BHsnaTH,  mo  TOMy, 
mo  me  MexaHiHHHH  nepenaa^  noKnmo  ne  posBHnyBca,  i ?j;o  Toro 
aacy,  ;i^okh  bIh  posBHHeTBca,  snaHHa  pociHCBKoi  mobh  b ^eaKHX 
raaysax  BatHTKy  g noTpiOne.  CnaatiMo,  0(J>iii;epH  BapmaBCBKoro 
HaKTy  noBHHHi  snaTH  pocificBKy  MOBy,  6o  inaKme  ne  Oy^e  ko- 
MyniKami.  TaK  caMO  o4>iLi;epH  HATO  noBHHHi  snaTH  h BHBaa- 
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K)TB  aHrjiincBKy  Mony.  JliTynn  na  nona^SByKOBHx  jiiraKax,  hh 
KOCMOHaBTH,  UH  KaniTaHH  niaBOAHHX  HOBHIb  i T.  A.  nOBHHHi  6es- 
aOraHHO  BOJIOaiTH  MOBOK)  KOMana,  mo  HaAXOAHTfc  3 KepiBHOrO 
i^eHTpy.  TaKi  noTpeSn  g noaa  AHCKycieio.  H 6 T65K  sfo^hbch,  mo 
HayKOBi  npanji  BHemix  na  ynpami,  mo  MaioTb  cbItobo  snauennH, 
noBHHHi  bhxoahth  He  Ha  yKpaiHCBKm  mobI,  a na  mob!  6ijii>m 
noninpeHift  y CBiTi,  MOHce  naBiTt  i na  pocmcbKifi,  HKmo  He  sna- 
K)Tb  inmoi'.  Xona,  nanpuicjiaa,  3 n;ijiKOM  aocTOBipnoro  ^Hcepejia 
H HyB  i TaKHH  napaflOKC.  ^eMorpa^)H  AKaAOMii  HayK  yPCP 
BHMarajiH,  mo6  36ipHHKH  ixHix  npau,b  BH^aBHHi^TBO  „HayKOBa 
XtyMKa”  BH^aBajia  pocmcbKoio  moboio,  ajie  im  i^boro  ne  ?^03B0- 
JIHJIH  H npHMyCHJIH  BH^aBaTH  yKpaiHCbKOK)  MOBOK).  HoMy?  Ta 
jiHHie  TOMy,  mo  3 THX  ^eMorpa^luHHx  npai^b  bhxo^hjio,  mo  «e- 
Morpa(J)iHHa  CHTyai^ia  na  ynpaini  Maftnce  KaTacTpo(|)iHHa  (bI?];- 
TBopeHHH  HacejieHHH  HaSjiHHcaeTbCH  ao  Hyjin).  napTifim  n;eH- 
3opH  B „HayKOBiH  ^yMu;i”  bojiIjih,  mo6  npo  ii;e  6yjio  bI^omo 
HKHaHMenme!  ToMy  h ne  aobbojihjih  ^pyKyBaTH  pocmcbKOio 
MOBOK).  O^HaK,  Bce  i^e  — bhhhtkobI  cnryai^ii.  SarajioM  Hce  Ka- 
HcyHH,  HOMae  cyMHiBy,  mo  MOBHa  pycH(|)iKai^iH  g nojiiTUKOw, 
to6to  — HacHjibCTBOM.  HaBlTb  TaKi,  Ha  nepniHH  norjiaa  — 6o3- 
HeBHHHi  H „npHpo3Hi”  HBHma,  HK  TO,  mo  6a6n  Ha  6aaapi  po3- 
MOBjiHioTb  noKajiineHOK)  pocificbKOio  mobok),  g HacjiijjnoM  nojii- 
Tunu,  a He  npupo^Horo  npoi^ecy  acHMijiami. 

8.  B icTopHHHOMy  nepeKpoi,  Meni  3;j;aGTbCH,  iraraHHH  pycH- 
4)iKai^ii  CTOiTb  Tan.  CKanciMo,  ao  1917  poKy  ynpaina  ne  nia^a- 
jiacH  nojibOHiaai^ii  ft  pycH(|)iKaiiiii  tojiobhhm  hhhom  TOMy,  mo 
yKpaiHCbKi  MacH  6yjiH  3aMKHyri  na  cejii.  IlojibOHi3yBajiacH  ft 
pycH(J)iKyBajiacH  jinme  naniBHa  KJiaca  Ta  po6iTHHi^TBO  b MicTax, 
ajie  ft  TO  — flajieKO  ne  mjiKOM.  CnaHciMO,  Bi^  1917  poKy  ft  ao 
HHHi  yMOBH  HCHTTH  yKpaiHI];iB  Kap;];HHajIbHO  3MiHHJIHCH.  ynpa- 
iHu;i  CTajiH  BHce  Maftnce  nanojioBHHy  yp6am30BaHHMH.  IIlKijib- 
HHI^TBO,  OCBiTa  OHaHyBaJIH  B5Ke  I^ijIKOM  HaBiTb  i cejio.  OCHOBHi 
MacH  yKpaiHCbKoro  napo^y  BTarnyri  ^o  iH4)opMamftHHx  npoi^e- 
ciB  Hepe3  HiKOjiH,  npecy,  pa;z^io,  TejieBiaiK)  i t.  fl.  ilny  npona- 
ran^y,  HKi  o6MejKem  i nepeKpyneHi  3HaHHH  ^aiOTb  yKpaiHn;HM 
yci  m ^Hcepejia  iH(J)opMai];ii,  u;e  g oKpeMa  cnpaaa.  Ha  mok)  3yM- 
Ky,  icHyBaHHH  ocbIth,  icny Banna  3naHb  g BaacjiHBime,  nine  Te, 
3 Horo  Ti  3HaHHa  cKJia^aioTbca.  HonpocTy  Kaacyan,  ynpainei^b, 
ocBiaeHHft  b pociftcbKift  niKoai,  g na  BnmoMy  ma6ai  iHTeaeK- 
TyajibHoro  po3BHTKy,  nine  ynpameuib,  aKHft  Hi  30  hkoi  niKoan 
HiKoaH  He  xo^hb.  yKpaiHeii;b,  mo  HHTae  pociftcbKy  ra3eTy,  inre- 
aeKTyaabHo  ctoitb  BHme  nine  Toft,  mo  ne  anraG  niaKoi  ra3erH. 
OTHce,  H63ea:Hca}OHU  na  py(M0iK,aV/iK),  cyaacni  ynpamnii  g BHme 
po3BHHyTi,  Hiac  Ti,  mo  a<HaH  nepe?^  1917  poKOM.  Ihhihmh  cao- 
BaMH,  icTopHHHO  TaKH  G HOCTyH,  a He  Banenaa  yKpaiHCbKoi  nai^ii. 
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d;hm  KyTOM  sopy  h ^hejiioch  h na  pycH4)iKau;iio  cboro^Hi. 
TaK,  Bona  — sarposjiHBa,  Bona  BKjiHHiOGTbCH  b tIjig  yKpamcBKoi 
Hai^ii’,  yKpaiHu;i  noBHHHi  npoTH  nei'  6opoTHca  i bohh  6ophtbch. 
Ajie  nopiBHK)K)HH  3 MHHyjiHM,  yKpaiHCBKa  CHTyau;iH  cboro^Hi  g 
HaSaraTO  Kpaiu.a,  nine  6yjia;  yKpami^i  cboroani  AaJieKo  CHJib- 
Himi,  CBi^oMimi  h posyMHimi,  nine  y MHnyjiOMy.  ToMy,  no6o- 
pioiOHH  pycn4)iKaii;iio,  mh  ne  MaGMo  niACTaB  6yrH  necHMicTaMH, 
He  MaGMO  niACTaB  npHiiycKaTH,  mo  pycH(|)iKaAiH  nepeMOHce.  ^o- 
KasiB  Ha  icHyBaHHH  TaKoi‘  TeHAeHAii  h oco6hcto  me  ne  6aHy. 

9.  G me  Tyr  i TaKHH  acneKT.  HaBiTb  hk6h  pycH(J)iKaTopaM 
BAajiocH  AijiKOM  saKpHTH  yKpai'HCbKe  mKijibHHATBO,  yKpaiHCbKy 
npecy,  BHAaBHHATBa  i t.  a-,  to6to  AOcarnyTH  Toro  exany,  mo 
6yB  nepeA  1917  poKOM,  — mo  Meni  naenpaBAi  BHAaGTbca  ne 
MOJKJiHBHM,  — TO  H TOAi  i^e  me  H6  rapaHTyBAJiG  6 iM  HepeMorH. 
BisbMiMO  icTopHHHi  npHKJiaAH:  anrjiisaAiH  IpjiHHAii’  Aocnrjia 
Ma&Hce  100%,  ajie  IpjiHHAin  BiAOKpeMHjiacH.  He  BHKjHoneHHM  g, 
mo  H UIoTjiHHAiH  Ta  Yejibc  xenc  me  BiAOKpeMjiHXbCH.  HiMenHHHa 
H ABcxpia,  Hania  h HopBeria,  KanaAa  i CUIA  — KpaiHH  3 
OAHOK)  MOBOK),  3 AyJKe  HOAiOHOK)  KyAbXypOK)  i nOB’H3am  iexo- 
pHHHO,  ajie  BOHH  — oKpeMi  Kpai'HH.  iHAia  niAxpHMajia  BiAip- 
BaHHH  BenrABAemy  bIa  HaKiexaHy,  ajie,  MaOyxb,  coOi  na  OiAy, 
6o  Benraji,  mo  g iHAmcbKHM  mxaxoM  i MeacyG  3 Benr^aAemoM, 
G xiGK)  caMOK)  HaAiGK),  mo  H Benr^aAem,  i 30BciM  ne  BHKAioHeHO, 
mo  BenraA  oO’GAHaGXbca  3 Benr^aAemoM  i BiAipBexbCH  bIa  Ih- 
Aii.  I TaK  AaAi.  Ihhihmh  CAOBaMH,  a 6 cxHaaBca  ao  Toro,  mo6 
MH  KaaaAH  pycH^jiKaxopaM,  mo  ne  nama,  a paAine  ixHa  cnpaBa 
G 6e3HaAiHHOK).  A60  npHHaHMHi  50  na  50,  xo6xo  — me  noOaaH- 

MO,  HHa  Bi3bMe! 

10.  Tenep  moAO  pycH(J)iKaiiiii  Yfcpamu,  paAme  niac  yupdin- 
Uie.  (lie  a noBHHen  6yB  cKaaaxH  na  noaaxKy,  b nepniifi  xeai). 
TpeOa  acHO  poapiaHHXH  pycH(J)iKai]iiK)  yapaiHAiB  (MOBHy,  Kyab- 
xypny  i x.  a.)  i pycH(J)iKaAiio  yapamn,  an  KpaiHH.  HIa  i^hm 
oexaHHiM  a poayMiio  iMirpamio  pocian  na  ynpainy,  bhi3a  yKpa- 
iHAiB  AO  Pocii",  nepeMimyBaHHa  Haceaenna.  lie  ne  xe  caMe,  mo 
pycH(J)iKaAia  yKpai’Hn;iB.  HaisA  pocian  na  yKpainy,  36iabmeHHa 
ix  HHXOMoi’  Barn  cepeA  yKpaiHCbKoro  naceaenna  me  niaK  ne 
03HaaaG  pycH4)iKau;ii  yapamujiB,  nepexBopeHHa  yKpaiHu;iB  na 
pocian.  Tyr  xpe6a  poapianaxH  xani  peai. 

11.  Hpo  eKOHOMiani  hphhhhh  MirpaAii  pocian  na  yKpainy, 
a yKpaiHAiB  ao  Pocii  a roBopHXHMy  y CBoifi  cxaxxi.  lie  CKaaAHe 
imxaHHa,  aae  a cnpoOyio  fioro  BHacHHXH,  AyMaio,  mo  u;e  Meni 
BAacxbca  3po6HXH.  OAnaK,  3HOBy  ac  xaKH,  a AyMaio,  mo  mh  Bci 
noBHHHi  OyxH  OAHoariAni,  mo  ienye  nojiiTUfca  nepeMimj^BanHa 
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HacejieHHn,  oco6jihbo  ocBineHHx  Ka^piB  Ta  mojio?];!.  To6to,  mo 
nepeMimyBaHHH  nacejieHHH  b nepmy  nepry  e opraHisoBane  h ko- 
poBane  Mockboio  i jimne  b Apyry  nepry  e b BKificb  Mipi  cnoH- 
TaHHe,  npnpoflHe.  Ajie  n nie  ocTaHHO  — ne  g nocTinHHM. 

12.  Hai’33  pociHH  Ha  Ynpainy  npHSBO^irrb  jjo  neendi  mipu 
30  pycH(J)iKai^ii  ynpami^iB,  TOMy  mo  a)  pociaHH  safinaioTB  Ha 
Ynpami  naniBHi  hocth  npn  BJiaai,  b pisHHx  anapaxax,  Tomo, 
i THM  caMHM  SMyniyioTB  ynpamujiB  BHCHBa-ra  pocmcbKy  MOBy, 
npHCTOcoByBaxHCH  ao  CManiB  nana;  6)  pocmcbKi  iMirpanrH 
cnpHHiOTb  nonmpeHHK)  na  Ynpaini  pocmcbKoro  niKijibHHu;TBa, 
BH;i;aBHHi];TBa  It.  n. ; b)  pociScbKa  iMirpan;iH  cnpHHG  nonmpeHHK) 
MimaHHx  noflpyHC,  aith  hkhx,  MaSyrb  b Sijibmocxi,  cxaiOTb  po- 
ciHHaMH,  — ajie  „yKpai'HCbKHMH  pocianaMH”.  To6to,  icnye  xyx 
i Bi;z^BopoTHiH  npon;ec  yKpai'HCbKoi  aKyjibTypaii;ii  pocian.  B po- 
cificbKHx  mKOJiax  na  YnpaiHi  yKpamcbKa  MOBa  BmuiaflaeTbca, 
i^e  — (J)aKT.  XoH  HK  TaM  BOHa  norano  BHKJia^aGTbca,  ajie  Bce  jk 
TaKH  6araxo  pocian  na  Yapami  nisnaioTb  yKpaiHCbKy  MOBy  i 
npH  noTpe6i  HaBixb  neio  KopHcxyiOTbca. 

13.  IIpH  KopHCTyBaHHi  cTaxHCTHKOK)  pocificbKoro  3a  Han;io- 

HajibHicTK)  HaceaeHHa  Yapaimi  (nepermcH)  Konae  xpe6a  HaM 
naM’axaTH,  mo  BeaHKHH  bI^cotok  pocian  cepe^  pocian  g 

MirpaHTaMH,  a ne  nocTiHHHMH  MemKani^aMH  YPCP.  lie  oco6aH- 
Bo  TopKaGTbca  HoHdacy  xa  ^pm^Hi^poB’a,  Ky^H  pociami  npH- 
lac^Hcaioxb  na  3apo6ixKH  i 3a  aKHHCb  aac  noBepxaioxbca  ji,ojs,OMy 
js,o  Pocii.  Tane  cane  aanme  icnye  h cepe^  yKpaiHii;iB,  mo  i3;n:axb 
Ha  sapoSixKH  y CnSip  an  b Kaaaxcxan.  Oci^aG  na  nocxiftno  an- 
me  aacxHHa  i^hx  MirpanxiB  i a ra^aio,  mo  — Menmicxb,  a ne 
6iabmicxb  (xoa  u;e  me  xpeSa  fljOcaianxH). 

14.  HaM  Bapx  xaKoac  me  MaxH  na  yBaai,  mo  noaixHKa  napxii 
nepeMimyBaHHa  naceaenna  Mae  ft  Bi^Bopoxni  Bi^i;  6aacaHHx  na- 
cai^KH.  Yapami^i,  mo  no6yBaan  b Pocii,  noBepxaioxbca  naaaA 
Hai^ioHaabHO  CBi^OMimHMH,  niac  Cyan  nepea  xhm,  60  na  Baacni 
oai  6aaaxb,  mo  ne  „bcbo  paBHo”,  mo  Miac  Pocieio  ft  YnpamoK) 
G piamma.  3 apyroro  6oKy  naiaa  pocian  na  npoBiani  nocxH  na 
Ynpainy,  na  Kpami  Micn;a  npaai,  noMemKaHna,  xomo  cxBopiOG 
aBHme  HauiioHaabHO-coaiaabHoi  KOHKypeHu;ii.  Ho  BiftHH  anxH- 
ceMixH3M  6yB  nomnpeHHft  na  Ynpami  xoMy,  mo  yKpaiHn;i  cKpiab 
Ha  KpamHX  no3HLi;iax  SaanaH  acnain.  Hanenno  aapaa  xane  caMe 
cxaBaeHHa  po3BHBaGXbca  b ynpaiHUjiB  i moao  pociftcbKHX  Koao- 
HicxiB.  Te  cane  6yao  b aoBOGHHift  PaanaHHi  cxocobho  noaamB. 
OaeBHana  pin,  a CBiaoMnft  xoro,  mo  aoBecxH  xane  noKaHKamia- 
MH  Ha  a^epeaa  xomo  ay^e  xpyano.  Aae  a 6yB  6h  aa  xhm,  mo6 
MH  BHcaoBaioBaaH  u,e  npHHaftMHi  y (J)opMi  rinoxean,  Bipnicxb  hh 
noMHaKOBicxb  aKoi  aonaace  Maft6yxHG. 
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15.  I HapeniTi  iu,e  TaKe.  H xony  bhcjiobhth  noSancaHHa,  m,o6 
HixTO  3 Hac  y mo^eH  cnociS  ne  cyfepyBaB  6h  ^yMKH,  nj,o  ynpamii;! 
G B HKOMycb  ceHci  HKOiocb  „Haii;ioHajTbHOio  MeHUiHHOK)”.  (Meni 
oco6hcto  npHKpo,  i naBiTb  copoMHO,  mo  a.  BsaB  ynacTb  — nexafi 
i ffyjKe  ycniniHOK)  CTaTreio  — y Bi^oMOMy  sSipHHKy  E.  Tojiba- 
rafena  1968  poKy,  mo  bhhiiiob  nia  HecnoaiBaHOK)  a-na  Mene 
HasBOK)  ,,HaDiioHajibHi  MeHiuHHH  B CPCP”.  G Han;ioHajib- 

HOK)  MeHinHHOK),  1^0  npaB^a,  ajie  bohh  ne  noBHHHi  6yjiH  naKH- 
aaTH  i];e  hohjitth  naM  yciM).  H neBHim,  mo  bh  posyMiGTe,  npo 
mo  Meni  HAeTbCH.  H ctoio  na  CTanoBHmi,  mo  ynpami^i  g ne  npo- 
CTO  HaBiTB  6ijibmicTK)  b yPCP,  a pociaHH  g MeHinicTio;  a nay 
KpoK  aaai.  yapama  cboro^^ni  ne  g npocTO  co6i  aKOiocb  aMop(|)- 
HOK)  TepHTopiGK)  CPCP,  sacejiGHOK)  B 6ijibinocTi  yapami^aMH. 
yPCP  G ^epacaBHOK)  (J)opMau,iGK),  mo  MaG  cbok)  KOHCTHTyu;iK), 
CBift  ypa;i^  i — HanroaoBHime  — CBoi  lopHaHani  KopflOHH,  bh- 
SHani  ujiaHM  pa^oM  ;n:epacaBHo-npaBHHx  i MiacHapo^HHx  aoKy- 
MeHTiB,  BKJiioaaioaH  paa  ^oroBopiB  3 cyci?^HiMH  piepacaBaMH, 
3apeGCTpoBaHHMH  H BH3HaHHMH  06’GAHaHHMH  Haii;iaMH.  Mh  mo- 
HceMO  CMiaTHca  3 „AepacaBHOCTH”  yPCP,  60  Bona  g cnpaB^i  ray- 
MOM  Haa  HaMH.  Mh  MoaceMo  6yrH  noaiTHHHO  aboaabHHMH  anme 
ao  yHP,  HH  Tan  PeTbMaHCbKoi  HepacaBH,  hh  naBiTb  30  „AKTy 
30-ro  aepBHa”.  OanaK,  na  mok)  AyMKy,  TaK  hh  inaKine,  aamo 
B ManSyTHbOMy  nocTane  na  iipaKTHm  HHTaHHa  npo  yHeaaaeac- 
HeHHa  yKpaiHH,  nan  bcIm  aoBe^eTbca  na  npaKTHi^i  bhxo^hth 
3 (J)aKTy  icHyBaHHa  — lopHflHHHoro  icnyBaHHa  — yPCP.  Koh- 

KpeTHO  i^e  TopKaGTbca  cnpaBH  Kop^oniB.  Hamo  6h  mh  hg  BH3Ha- 

BaaH  Kop^OHH  yPCP  lopHaHHHO  flepacaBHHMH  i po3raaaaaH  6h 
yPCP  aK  3BHHaHHy  TepHTOpiK)  CPCP,  TO  TOAi  BHXO^HaO  6,  mo 
Mirpai^iK)  pocian  na  HonSac,  y IlpHaHinpoB’a  Ta  KpHM  mh  bh- 
3HaBaaH  6,  hk  (|)aKTHaHy  h noBHonpaBHy  3Miny  KopaoniB  ynpa- 
iHH.  BnxoflHao  6,  mo  mh  BcepHoa  npHHMaan  6h  „Teopiio”  KFEiB- 
CbKHx  „aHCCHaeHTiB”  i3  „Poaocy  Hami”  npo  tg,  mo,  MOBaaB, 
ynpamy  Moacna  3bgcth  ^^o  TGpHTopii  niBHiaHO-aaxiAHboro  Ilpa- 
BodGpGacaca,  a HonSac  i HopHG  MopG  Bi^piaaTH,  60,  MOBaaB, 
GTHiaHo  BOHH  BacG  HGyKpaiHCbKi.  nonopniG,  n;G  — SpGxna.  H hgb- 
HHH,  mo  y THX  pafioHax  BGaHKa  KiabKicTb  pocian,  a to  i 6iab- 
micTb,  G aanmaHM  GaGMGHTOM,  THMaacoBHMH  MirpanTaMH-aapo- 
6iTHanaMH,  a hg  nocTinnHMH  MGmKani];aMH.  IIoflpyrG,  Tani  ni- 
CGHbKH  MH  BHCG  HyaH  HG  pa3.  UIg  KaTGpHHa  II  HOCHaaca  3 AyM- 
KOK),  mo6  nicaa  poarpoMy  Ciai  ctbophth  y niBniHHO-aaxiAnix 
rySGpniax  anycb  Tany  niBaBTonoMny  ynpainy  i Tan  poaB’aaaTH 
yKpaincbKG  nHTanna.  JlGnin  TGat  y 1918-19  pp.  npoSyaaB  tbo- 
PHTH  G(J)GMGpHi  HOHGI^bKO-KpHBOpiBbKi,  OflGCbKi  Ta  TaBpH^CbKi 
„pGcny6aiKH”,  aaG  M.  CKpHnnnK  TOAi  apaay  cKaaaB,  mo  — ni! 
„yKpaincbKa  PaAancbKa  PGcnySaiKa  b Kopaonax  IV  yniBGpca- 
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jiy!”  IIoao^aGTbCH  i^e  HaM,  hh  h1,  ajie  iophahhho  YPCP  g cnafl- 
KOGMHimeiO  YHP  i B HHCTO  lOpHflHHHin  njIOmHHi  MH  nOBHHHi  i^e 
BHsnaBaTH.  A na  npaKTHii;!,  noBTopioio,  inaKine  h ne  6yne. 
KrBiBCBKOMy  „rojiocoBi  Hau;ii”  mh  noBHHHi,  naBnaKH,  CTaBHTH 
BHMory  BijiBHoro  njie6icii;HTy  na  Kydani,  na  BopomjK^HHi,  Kyp- 
mHHi,  B niBHiHHOMy  KasaxcTani,  na  JilajieKOMy  Cxoai,  hkiu;o 
Bsarajii  BapTa  3 TaKoio  nySjiiKoio  ^HCKyryBaTH.  KpiM  Toro,  Man- 
MO  Ha  yBasi,  hk  Mem  3ji;aGTBCH,  in;o  3apa3  i b 30bc1m  He;u;ajieKOMy 
MafiSyTHBOMy  Bci  i^i  imraHHH  MOHcyrB  panroBO  CTara  i^Ijikom 
npaKTHHHHMH,  6o  CPCP  B Hail6jIH5KHi  aeCHTB-n’HTHa^I^HTB  pOKiB 
MaHHce  HaneBHe  nepencHBaTHMe  cepH03Hi  KaTaKJiiaMH  y 3B’a3Ky 
3 HeMHHyHHM  KlHi^eM  KpeMjiiBCBKOi  repoHTOKpaTii. 

ilcHa  pin,  H He  Maio  ni  HaHMenmoro  naMipy  HaB’nayBaTH 
CBoi  nepeKOHaHHH  h ^yMKH  inmHM.  Bee  i;e  h nanncaB  jinme  ffjin 
flHCKycii, 

15.  XII.  1976  p. 
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Jaroslav  Petryshyn 

UKRAINIAN  CANADIANS,  MULTICULTURALISM,  AND 
SEPARATISM;  SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

Academic  conferences  are  normally  dull,  anemic  affairs  which 
appeal  only  to  those  with  a special  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 
Fortunately,  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies  conference,  entitled  “Ukrainian  Canadians, 
Multiculturalism,  and  Separatism:  an  Assessment,”  which  took 
place  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton  from  September  9 
to  11,  1977.  Instead,  it  was  a frank,  sober,  and  at  times  emotional 
discussion  of  a nation  undergoing  a crisis  in  its  development.  In 
particular,  the  conference  was  important  and  timely  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  illustrated  that  the  national  unity  debate  is  not  solely 
a French-English  affair  but  affects  profoundly  other  ethnic  groups 
in  the  nation  as  well.  Secondly,  and  more  to  the  point,  it  estab- 
lished the  essential  fact  that  ethno-cultural  groups  do  have  a tre- 
mendous role  to  play  as  the  “third  force”  at  this  crossroads  in 
Canadian  history. 

To  distill  the  many  subject  areas  covered  by  the  participants 
at  the  conference,  which  featured  papers  by  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Cultural  Development  from  the  Parti  Quebecois  government, 
a former  commissioner  of  the  federal  government,  and  prominent 
Ukrainian-Canadian  academics,  would  be  a lengthy  and  difficult 
task.  Yet,  the  central  theme  can  be  put  quite  compactly  and  pre- 
cisely: What  is  the  future  path  for  Canada?  Will  it  be  a nation 
which  fully  recognizes  ethno-cultural  pluralism  and  moves  con- 
sciously toward  this  goal  by  seriously  implementing  a policy  of 
multiculturalism  within  the  framework  of  bilingualism,  or  will  it 
in  fact  move  in  the  opposite  direction  and  become  two  nations — 
one  francophone  and  the  other  anglophone — where  the  “back- 
lash” within  each  will  submerge  cultural  and  linguistic  pluralism? 
This  is  the  quintessential  question  that  Ukrainian  Canadians  and 
other  non-Anglo-Celtic,  non-French  groups  must  face  in  the  debate 
over  national  unity. 

in  his  address  to  the  conference  delegates.  Dr.  Camille  Laurin, 
Quebec’s  Minister  of  State  for  Cultural  Development,  implied  a 
strong  possibility  for  the  second  alternative.  He  admonished  the 
federal  government’s  policy  of  institutional  bilingualism,  stating 
that  it  has  failed  to  prevent  the  “erosion”  of  the  French  language 
and  culture  in  Quebec.  “Quebec,”  he  noted,  “was  forced  to  be- 
come bilingual  while  the  rest  of  the  country  remained  unilingual 
and  under  no  obligation  to  establish  bilingualism  as  policy.”  He 
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cited  in  particular  the  example  of  English-speaking  Quebeckers 
who,  although  a linguistic  minority,  remain  an  economic  majority, 
continuing  their  indifference  to  the  Quebecois  language  and 
culture.  To  rectify  this  situation  it  is  necessary,  he  argued,  “to 
make  Quebec  as  French  as  the  rest  of  Canada  is  English.”  Clearly 
this  is  the  Parti  Quebecois’  strategy  in  passing  Bill  101,  of  which 
Laurin  was  the  chief  architect.  If  the  rest  of  Canada  objects  to 
this  policy,  then,  Laurin  postulated,  it  may  be  necessary  for  Quebec 
to  separate.  This  is  the  “trump  card”  that  the  Parti  Quebecois  is 
ultimately  willing  to  play  in  the  political  game  with  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

In  the  context  of  the  “two  founding  nations”  concept,  Lau- 
rin’s  argument  is  both  persuasive  and  cogent.  Quebec  is  special 
and  within  its  boundaries  the  language  of  business  and  communi- 
cation must  be  French.  No  reasonable  and  thinking  person  would 
object  to  a new  course  of  action  which  would  make  French  the 
language  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Yet,  in  the  “fran- 
cophonization”  of  Quebec,  there  must  be  room  for  compromise — 
recognition  that  Quebec,  like  the  rest  of  Canada,  is  a pluralistic 
society  and  that  this  plurality  must  be  scrupulously  respected. 

In  his  address,  Laurin  implied  that  his  government  did  not 
accept  the  policy  of  multiculturalism  (as  delineated  by  the  federal 
government  in  November  1974)  because  it  would  reduce  the  status 
of  French  Canadians  to  another  ethnic  group,  thereby  undermining 
the  original  precepts  of  the  BNA  Act,  a political  agreement  be- 
tween two  founding  peoples.  “Cultural  pluralism”  in  Quebec,  he 
declared,  would  be  considered  only  after  French  Quebeckers  had 
secured  their  rights  unequivocally.  This  policy  reflects,  to  use 
Laurin’s  words,  “the  chronic  sense  of  insecurity”  French-speaking 
Quebeckers  have  always  felt  in  dealing  with  the  ethnic  element  in 
their  province.  Their  xenophobia  stems  from  the  perception  that 
immigrant  groups  coming  into  Quebec  tend  to  identify  with  the 
anglophone  minority  and  to  reinforce  it.  Consequently,  a major 
thrust  of  the  PQ  language  policy  has  been  to  force  immigrant 
groups  to  embrace  French  as  their  first  language  in  the  province. 
Only  after  this  is  accomplished,  Laurin  stated,  will  the  Quebec 
government  encourage  minorities  to  develop  their  languages  and 
identities  within  a prescribed  French  cultural  milieu. 

Such  a policy,  no  matter  how  reasonable  it  appears  within 
the  context  of  making  Quebec  French,  poses  a serious  threat  to 
minority  rights.  No  matter  how  humane  or  generous  the  PQ  gov- 
ernment may  wish  to  be  toward  its  minorities,  whether  they  be 
Anglo-Celtic,  Jewish,  Italian,  Greek,  or  Ukrainian,  the  historically 
xenophobic  pressures  within  Quebec  society  toward  the  ethnics 
would  probably  dictate  a policy  of  assimilation.  This  would  be 
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especially  true  in  an  independent  or  quasi-independent  (in  the 
political  sense)  Quebec.  In  this  state  the  influence  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  anglophone  community  would  diminish,  and 
new  scapegoats  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  inevitable  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressures  that  would  come  to  bear  on  Quebecois 
society;  the  ethnics  would  become  the  most  eligible  choice.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  past  the  Quebec  government  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly tolerant  of  its  minorities;  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  more  so  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  unfortunate  situation  of  ethnic  minorities  in  Que- 
bec was  documented  by  Professor  Ivan  Myhul  (Department  of 
Political  Science,  Bishop’s  University)  and  Professor  Roman  Ser- 
byn  (Department  of  History,  Universite  du  Quebec  a Montreal) 
in  their  presentations  on  “Separatism  and  Ethnic  Groups  in  Que- 
bec.” The  Francophones  do  perceive  a threat  from  the  ethnic  com- 
munity and  will  continue  to  be  intolerant  of  the  “allogenes,”  at 
least  until  the  PQ  policies  of  “language  engineering”  have  been 
successfully  implemented.  Meanwhile,  the  ethno-cultural  linguistic 
groups  become  more  and  more  fearful  of  isolation,  economic  de- 
privation, and  total  integration  into  the  French  milieu. 

Moreover,  the  secession  or  quasi-secession  of  Quebec  would 
have  a disastrous  psychological  effect  on  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
tolerance  for  bilingualism  and  multiculturalism  would  be  ruled 
out.  In  the  wake  of  this  inevitable  backlash,  there  would  be  enor- 
mous pressures  in  the  rest  of  Canada  for  homogeneity — for  assimi- 
lation of  the  ethnics.  This  would  be  a paradoxical  tragedy  indeed 
at  the  very  moment  when  there  is  an  emerging  recognition  in  law 
as  well  as  in  spirit  that  Canada  is  a pluralistic  society. 

Given  the  high  stakes  involved — the  survival  of  a pluralistic 
Canada — what  position  should  Ukrainian  Canadians  and  other 
non-Anglo-Celtic,  non-French  groups  take  on  the  national  unity 
debate?  There  are  three  choices:  to  fatalistically  await  the  out- 
come of  the  unity  debate,  support  the  “majority  policies,”  or  ally 
with  the  French  in  Quebec.  Dr.  Keith  Spicer,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Qfficial  Languages,  provided  the  correct  course  of  action 
by  strongly  advocating  the  third  alternative  in  his  remarks  to  the 
conference  delegates.  Dr.  Spicer’s  position  is  based  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  “the  French  fact  has  made  Canadians  more  open  to  the 
idea  of  a multicultural  society  ...”  and  that  “other  minority  lan- 
guages and  cultures  would  not  have  survived  had  it  not  been  for 
French  Canada.”  It  is  a position  based  on  “realpolitik”  and  should 
be  supported  as  the  only  viable  course  open  to  ethno-cultural 
groups.  The  objective,  as  argued  above,  is  to  keep  Canada  united 
so  that  multiculturalism  can  continue  to  develop.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  objective,  Quebec  must  be  accommodated  within  the 
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Canadian  federal  framework.  In  defending  the  principles  of  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  pluralism,  ethnic  groups  must  aid  French- 
speaking  Canadians  in  securing  any  reasonable  demands.  These 
would  include  the  unquestionable  right  of  French  as  the  language 
of  business  and  communication  in  Quebec;  the  strengthening  of 
institutionalized  bilingualism  whereby  any  Canadian  of  French 
descent  would  have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  his  or  her  language;  and  access  to  “total  immersion” 
French  language  schools  in  any  region  of  the  country  where  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  of  French-speaking  Canadians. 

In  supporting  the  linguistic  and  cultural  aspirations  of  French 
Canadians,^  ethnic  groups  must  realize  that  they  stand  or  fall  with 
the  French  Canadians  in  their  ability  to  preserve  their  own  iden- 
tities. The  PQ  is  playing  for  “keeps,”  and  so  should  the  “third 
force.” 

In  formulating  a policy  of  mutual  support  between  Canada’s 
ethnic  groups  and  French  Quebec,  Dr.  Manoly  R.  Lupul  (Profes- 
sor of  Canadian  Educational  History  and  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta)  gave 
what  one  might  describe  as  the  most  concrete  proposal  in  a paper 
entitled  “Canada’s  Options  in  a Time  of  Political  Crisis  and  Their 
Implications  for  Multiculturalism.”  In  it  he  outlined  three  possible 
political  options  for  Canada — separatism,  Trudeau  federalism,  and 
regional  federalism. 

Separatism  is  unthinkable  not  only  for  its  implications  for 
multiculturalism,  as  outlined  above,  but  also  for  its  implications 
for  Quebec  itself.  If  the  province  were  to  separate.  Dr.  Lupul 
postulated,  then  the  rest  of  the  country  would  be  subjected  to  ever- 
increasing  unilingual  Anglo-American  pressures.  Quebec  on  its 
own  could  not  resist  and  “would  ...  be  drowned  in  the  anglo- 
phone sea  of  the  American  continent.” 

The  second  political  option — “the  status  quo,  cooperative 
federalism  or  Trudeau  liberalism”  (the  policy  of  “multicultural- 
ism within  a bilingual  framework”  introduced  by  the  Trudeau 
administration  in  1971) — is  also  bankrupt,  according  to  Dr.  Lupul. 
The  programme  had  been  misdirected  from  its  inception  because 
it  missed  its  most  important  mark — Quebec’s  Anglophones.  This 
has  had  unfortunate  consequences: 

Left  largely  to  their  own  voluntary  whims,  the  unilingual 
Anglo-American  minority  of  Quebec — rich,  powerful,  and 
urbane — became  the  natural  model  for  Quebec’s  venturesome 
immigrants,  whose  linguistic  preference  for  English  at  the 
time  of  declining  French-Canadian  birth  rates  has  provoked 
. . . bewilderment,  acrimony,  and  ill-feeling. 
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Thus,  Dr.  Lupul  concluded  that  “in  failing  to  deal  with  Quebec’s 
cultural  problems  at  its  core  (the  province’s  anglophone  minor- 
ity), the  Liberal  government  has  been  directly  responsible  for  a 
separatist  government  ...” 

Within  a bilingual  concept,  the  federal  administration  mis- 
managed the  multicultural  programme  as  well.  “The  real  implica- 
tions of  Trudeau  Liberalism  for  multiculturalism,”  he  stated,  “are 
to  co-opt  the  so-called  ‘ethnics’  with  fine-sounding  slogans  while 
rendering  the  implementation  of  multiculturalism  as  innocuous  as 
possible.”  The  end  result  of  Trudeau  Liberalism  has  been  a nation 
which  is  “hardly  more  bilingual  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  its  multicultural  reality,  though  recognized,  is  only  slightly 
more  respected  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.”  Clearly,  then,  a new 
approach  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Lupul  advocates  the  concept  of  “regional  federalism.” 
This  approach  entails  the  redefinition  of  bilingualism  from  its  nar- 
row English-French  focus  to  encompass  all  languages  other  than 
English  outside  the  province  of  Quebec.  “The  concept,”  according 
to  Dr.  Lupul,  “recognizes  French  to  be  the  language  of  communi- 
cation in  Quebec  and  Acadia,  with  English  the  language  of  com- 
munication in  the  rest  of  Canada,”  without  in  any  way  negating 
the  Official  Languages  Act,  which  gives  French  Canadians  the 
right  to  communicate  in  French  with  the  federal  government  and 
its  agencies  from  coast  to  coast.  The  concept  of  “regional  federal- 
ism,” then,  rejects  the  institutionalization  of  French  in  regional 
jurisdictions  outside  of  Quebec  and  argues  instead  that  ethno- 
cultural groups  should  be  allowed  to  interpret  bilingualism  to 
mean  second  language  instruction  in  their  “ancestral  tongue” 
wherever  feasible.  Dr.  Lupul  cited  the  English-Ukrainian  bilingual 
immersion  programme  in  Edmonton’s  public  and  separate  schools 
as  an  example,  where  pupils  are  taught  in  English  for  one  half  of 
the  day  and  in  Ukrainian  for  the  other  half.  Similarly,  where  num- 
bers warrant.  Dr.  Lupul  suggested  that  other  bilingual  schools  be 
established,  whether  they  be  English-French,  English-Cree,  En- 
glish-German, or  any  other  combination,  each  varying  “from  re- 
gion to  region,  according  to  how  people  themselves  perceive  their 
needs.”  In  this  way,  bilingualism  and  multiculturalism  would  be- 
come a viable  concept  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

The  concept  of  “regional  federalism,”  Dr.  Lupul  argued, 
would  receive  a favourable  response  from  Quebec  because  it 
would  recognize  “the  primacy  of  French,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
that  all  who  live  or  settle  in  Quebec  speak  French  well.” 

The  concept  of  “regional  federalism,”  as  described  by  Dr.  Lu- 
pul, is  a desirable  one.  However,  like  any  other  wide-reaching 
scheme,  its  implementation  would  entail  the  surmounting  of  a 
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number  of  major  obstacles.  First,  there  would  be  the  financial  im- 
plications of  such  a proposal;  the  costs  would  be  enormous  in 
terms  of  facilities,  appropriate  teaching  aids,  and  teaching  person- 
nel if  regional  bilingual  schools  (in  the  multicultural  sense)  are  to 
operate  effectively.  This  would  necessitate  cost-sharing  agreements 
between  the  municipal,  provincial,  and  federal  governments.  Sec- 
ondly, there  would  be  the  question  of  the  status  of  these  bilingual 
schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal  government,  which 
would  be  requested  to  participate  financially  in  an  essentially  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  oper- 
ate at  the  federal  level  on  a spectrum  of  official  languages  or  to 
provide  equal  services  for  all.  And  thirdly,  to  implement  such  a 
concept,  the  historical  inertia,  retrenchment,  and  prejudice  of  the 
Anglo-Celtic  populace  and  the  “traditional”  school  system  in  many 
regions  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  overcome.  This  would 
require  a concentrated  publicity  campaign  and  a good  “selling” 
job  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country,  not  only  to  the  Anglo- 
Celtic  group,  but  to  other  ethno-cultural  groups  as  well.  Policies 
and  strategies  could  be  devised  to  surmount  these  obstacles,  but  it 
would  require  much  more  study  and  debate  of  the  “regional  fed- 
eralism” concept  than  was  given  at  the  conference. 

Professor  W.  S.  Tarnopolsky  (Osgoode  Hall  Law  School, 
York  University),  in  a paper  entitled  “A  Multicultural  Canada: 
the  Basic  Issues,”  approached  the  debate  over  national  unity  from 
a different  focus — what  may  be  termed  the  humanist  perspective. 
Viewing  Canada  as  basically  a humane  society,  which  possesses 
enough  potential  “goodwill”  among  its  populace  to  overcome  the 
approaching  crisis  and  remain  a united  nation  of  many  cultures 
in  the  future.  Professor  Tarnopolsky  called  on  Canadians  to  re- 
cognize Quebec’s  right  to  self-determination  first  and  foremost,  and 
then  to  make  a sincere  effort  to  convince  Quebeckers  that  their 
destiny  lies  within  the  Dominion.  This,  he  stated,  was  the  only 
sensible  course  Canadians  can  take.  An  expert  on  constitutional 
law.  Professor  Tarnopolsky  noted  that  “Canada  cannot  keep  Que- 
bec in  Confederation  by  legislation  or  court  orders,”  and  although 
the  federal  government  may  declare  secession  unconstitutional,  it 
cannot  reasonably  enforce  its  declaration.  Economic  sanctions 
would  prove  ineffective,  while  using  military  force  “would  destroy 
the  country.”  Professor  Tarnopolsky  viewed  the  national  unity 
debate  from  the  international  level  when  he  stated  that  Canadians 
have  a duty  to  show  the  world  that  they  can  live  together  in  one 
society  which  encompasses  bilingualism  and  multiculturalism.  If 
Canada  cannot  remain  united,  then,  according  to  Professor  Tarno- 
polsky, one  of  the  most  advanced  experiments  with  democracy  in 
the  world  would  have  failed. 
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One  might  argue  that  Professor  Tarnopolsky’s  “humanist” 
approach  may  yet  work  if  there  is  enough  time  to  create  the  proper 
spirit  of  goodwill.  The  Parti  Quebecois  itself  may  give  Canadians 
that  time,  if  Dr.  Laurin’s  speech  to  the  delegates  was  any  indication 
of  how  far  the  separatist  debate  in  Quebec  itself  has  progressed. 
After  listening  to  the  Minister  of  Cultural  Development,  one  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  he  gave  no  clear  definition  of  separatism. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Laurin’s  notions  of  separatism  waffled  from  “associate 
state  status,”  to  some  nebulous  interdependence  with  the  rest  of 
Canada  “in  economic  and  social  spheres,”  to  complete  and  unequi- 
vocal national  sovereignty.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  fuzziness  in  the  PQ’s  own  position  on  the  question,  and 
that  it  may  take  some  time  for  the  PQ  and,  indeed,  for  the  citizens 
of  Quebec  to  define  precisely  the  kind  of  relationship  they  desire 
with  the  rest  of  Canada.  The  feeling  in  Quebec  may  still  very 
much  be  separatist  if  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  separatist.  Per- 
haps the  PQ  will  define  their  position  more  clearly  with  the  word- 
ing of  the  referendum;  but  until  then,  the  position  taken  by  Cana- 
dians must  be  tempered  and  measured  by  this  realization.  In  this 
context.  Professor  Tarnopolsky’s  plea  for  “goodwill”  is  particu- 
larly relevant  and,  if  followed,  may  play  a crucial  role  in  ultimately 
deciding  which  path  Quebec  will  take.  The  warm  and  respectful 
welcome  which  Dr.  Laurin  received  in  what  was  his  first  public 
speech  in  western  Canada  is  therefore  to  be  applauded,  for  it  is 
part  of  the  process  in  establishing  a favourable  psychological  cli- 
mate in  which  the  PQ  and  the  citizens  of  Quebec  would  make 
their  decision. 

The  papers  of  Professor  B.  Bociurkiw  (Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Carleton  University)  and  Mr.  W.  Roman  Petryshyn 
(research  associate,  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies)  fo- 
cused on  Ukrainians  in  Canadian  society.  In  his  paper  entitled 
“Multiculturalism  and  the  Response  of  the  Ukrainian-Canadian 
Community,”  Professor  Bociurkiw  meticulously  unravelled  the 
leading  role  played  by  Ukrainian  Canadians  in  the  evolution  of 
the  government’s  multicultural  policy,  especially  the  contributions 
of  Senator  Paul  Yuzyk  and  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  University 
Students’  Union. 

Mr.  W.  Roman  Petryshyn,  in  a paper  entitled  “The  Ukrainian 
Canadians  in  Transition,”  analyzed  the  Canadian  social  structure 
and  the  mobility  patterns  of  Ukrainians  and  other  ethno-cultural 
groups  within  that  structure.  From  his  analysis  he  arrived  at  three 
major  conclusions:  first,  “that  Canadian  society  from  its  inception 
has  been  a class  and  ethnically  stratified  society”  and  that  “those 
in  Canadian  elites  conduct  policies  . . . which  reinforce  their  ethnic 
control  of  the  public  sector”;  secondly,  that  although  Ukrainian 
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Canadians  “have  entered  the  ethnic  stratification  system  in  the 
middle,  below  those  in  power,  but  above  indigenous  native  people” 
and  have  “experienced  some  occupational  mobility,”  it  “does  not 
mean  that  Ukrainians  will  eventually  penetrate  the  Canadian 
power  elite”;  and  thirdly,  that  “the  enforced  conformity  of  Cana- 
dian society  has  forced  Ukrainian-Canadian  life  to  withdraw  from 
the  public  into  the  private  sector,  where  assimilation  has  pro- 
foundly affected  such  basic  elements  of  Ukrainian  identity  as  lan- 
guage usage  and  religious  affiliation.”  Mr.  Petryshyn’s  discussion 
of  the  Ukrainian  Canadians’  niche  in  Canada’s  “vertical  mosaic” 
was  both  stimulating  and  provocative;  stimulating  because  it  illus- 
trates, to  a degree,  the  societal  constraints  under  which  Ukrainians 
must  labour  in  working  out  their  linguistic  and  cultural  identities 
in  Canada,  and  provocative  because  his  analysis  may  apply  more 
appropriately  to  one  region  of  the  country  than  to  others.  For 
example,  his  arguments  may  hold  true  for  the  older,  more  en- 
trenched Anglo-Celtic  society  of  central  Canada,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  western  Canada. 

The  three-day  conference  ended  with  a panel  discussion  on 
the  topic  “Multiculturalism  and  Separatism:  the  Search  for  a 
Ukrainian  Consensus.”  The  panelists  included  Professors  B.  Bo- 
ciurkiw,  I.  Myhul,  R.  Serbyn.  W.  S.  Tarnopolsky,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Petryshyn.  A consensus  was  reached  among  the  participants  on 
three  points:  that  Ukrainian  Canadians  should  support  the  right 
of  the  French  in  Quebec  to  self-determination  within  a federal 
framework;  that  further  dialogue  on  the  topic  of  separatism 
vis-a-vis  multiculturalism  is  essential;  and  that,  for  multicultural- 
ism to  survive,  the  involvement  and  support  of  Ukrainian  Cana- 
dians from  all  walks  of  life  is  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide  a forum  for 
discussion  and  an  exchange  of  ideas.  In  this  endeavour  it  can  be 
judged  a success.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference,  which  will 
be  published  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  in  the 
near  future,  will  no  doubt  add  immeasurably  to  the  debate  on 
national  unity. 


Department  of  History 
University  of  Alberta 
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F.  Humeniuk.  Ivan  Mazepa.  Oil.  140x120  cm.  1976.  (Unfinished.) 
Photo  by  John-Paul  Himka. 


F.  Humeniuk.  Carolers.  Oil.  1975.  Photo  by  John-Paul  Himka. 
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John-Paul  Himka 

UKRAINIAN  ART  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION: 
MAKARENKO  AND  HUMENIUK 

In  the  spring  1977  issue  of  the  Journal,  a welcome,  but  in- 
complete note  on  Volodymyr  Makarenko  appeared.  The  text  and 
accompanying  reproductions  rightly  called  attention  to  a new  de- 
velopment in  Soviet  art:  paintings  that  blend  Ukrainian  tradition 
with  Western  avant-garde  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  so- 
cialist realism.  Somewhat  misleading,  however,  was  the  complete 
identification  of  Makarenko  with  the  Peterburg  group  and  the 
understatement  that  “the  young  artist  has  not  neglected  his  cultural 
roots.”  In  fact,  Makarenko  is  not  only  part  of  the  Peterburg  group, 
but  is  also  a representative  of  a specifically  Ukrainian  school  of 
Soviet  painters.  The  author  of  the  note  in  the  Journal  could  not 
have  known  this  from  Shemiakin’s  essay  in  the  Hardy  catalogue. 
My  own  information  comes  from  a conversation  with  Makarenko 
himself  in  May  1976,  and  from  discussions  with  his  associates  in 
Leningrad  in  1975  and  1976. 

It  is  not  generally  known  abroad  that  there  exists  a specifi- 
cally Ukrainian  avant-garde  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  such  a group 
not  only  exists,  but  it  holds  exhibitions.  And  it  occasionally  for- 
mulates a manifesto: 

The  group  of  the  Ukrainian  avant-garde  continues  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  high  Ukrainian  renaissance;  it  relies  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  school  of  Mykola  Lvovych  Boichuk  and  develops 
these  traditions  on  the  level  of  modern  art.  . . . 

We  are  not  discovering  new  territory.  We  are  Ukrainians, 
satisfied  with  our  own  territory  and  culture.  We  only  want  to 
hold  on  to  what  the  Lord  God  gave  us. 

God  put  in  our  hands  the  artist’s  talent  and  we  are  only 
doing  his  will.  . . . 

The  Ukrainian  avant-garde  held  two  exhibitions  in  Moscow, 
where  artists  enjoy  freer  expression  than  they  do  in  Kiev.  Both 
exhibitions  were  held  in  private  quarters,  not  in  official  galleries. 
At  the  first  exhibition  (held  from  22  November  to  7 December 
1975),  six  Ukrainian  artists  displayed  their  works:  Volodymyr 
Makarenko  (Tallin),  Feodosii  Humeniuk  (Leningrad),  Natalka 
Pavlenko  (Moscow),  Volodymyr  Strelnikov  (Odessa),  Liuda  last- 
rub  (Odessa)  and  Vitalii  Sozonov  (Moscow).  Artists  from  Kiev 
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were  prevented  from  attending.  All  told,  over  eighty  paintings  and 
graphics  were  on  display.  Many  foreign  visitors — American,  Span- 
ish and  French — purchased  these  works  for  their  private  collec- 
tions. Immediately  following  the  Ukrainian  exhibition,  Jewish  art- 
ists held  their  own  exhibition  in  the  same  quarters.  One  Ukrainian 
artist  later  told  me,  with  understandable  dismay,  that  while  Jews 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  immediately  published  a catalogue  of  the 
Jewish  exhibition,  the  Ukrainians  overseas  completely  ignored  the 
Ukrainian  exhibition.  Undaunted,  the  Ukrainian  avant-garde  put 
on  a second  exhibition  (12-22  March  1976).  This  time  thirteen 
artists,  including  a larger  contingent  from  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  dis- 
played over  200  works.  The  six  veterans  of  the  previous  exhibition 
(including  Makarenko)  participated  in  the  second  exhibition  as 
well.  Again,  works  sold  well  and  the  exhibition  was  a success. 

Abroad,  Volodymyr  Makarenko  is  the  best  known  of  the 
Ukrainian  avant-garde  painters — he  is  one  of  the  most  talented  of 
the  group  and  the  only  one  to  hold  an  exhibition,  in  absentia,  in 
Paris.  But  also  very  talented  is  the  leader  of  the  group  and  the 
organizer  of  both  exhibitions,  Feodosii  Humeniuk. 

Feodosii  Humeniuk,  born  in  the  village  of  Rybchyntsi  (Vyn- 
nytsia  oblast)  in  1941,  received  his  professional  training  in  Lenin- 
grad’s Academy  of  Art.  He  has  exhibited  in  Czechoslovakia  as 
well  as  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow;  recently  he  illustrated  the 
Ukrainian  calendar  published  in  Warsaw  {Ukrainskyi  kalendar, 
1977).  After  organizing  the  two  Moscow  exhibitions,  Humeniuk 
was  deprived  of  his  residence  permit  in  Leningrad  and  went  to 
live  in  Dnipropetrovsk.  Humeniuk  feels  especially  close  to  seven- 
teenth century  Ukrainian  painting,  the  influence  of  which  is  read- 
ily discernible  in  the  majority  of  his  works.  He  is  currently  paint- 
ing a series  of  Cossack  hetmans;  Doroshenko,  Vyhovsky,  and  Ma- 
zepa have  already  been  completed.  Other  historical  and  semihis- 
torical  figures  appear  in  his  canvases:  Shevchenko,  Ostrianytsia, 
Roksoliana  and  the  Cossack  Mamai.  Humeniuk’s  works  are  replete 
with  symbolism.  In  his  “Mazepa,”  for  example,  a rooster  symbol- 
izes Resurrection,  and  a globe  in  the  hand  of  Tsar  Peter  I speaks 
for  itself. 

University  of  Alberta 
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Edward  Kasinec 

DOCUMENTATION  FOR  UKRAINIAN  STUDIES: 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  BACKGROUND,  PROBLEMS,  AND 
PERSPECTIVES  OF  THE  HARVARD  EXPERIENCE* 

Bibliological  work  in  Ukraine  has  a long,  interesting,  and 
virtually  unexplored  history.  Since  the  beginning  of  printing  in 
Ukraine  (1574),  the  focus  of  printing  and  bibliographical  activity 
has  moved  back  and  forth  between  the  eastern  and  western 
Ukrainian  lands.  Thus,  while  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  centers  were  for  the  most  part  in  western  Ukraine 
(Lviv,  Ostrih),  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ukrainian  typogra- 
phies in  Kiev,  Chernihiv  and  the  newly  established  cities  of  Eka- 
terynoslav,  Mykolaiv,  and  Kharkiv  became  important  publishing 
and  bibliographical  centers.^  However,  with  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  focus  shifted  again  to  Galicia.^  Here  the 
less  oppressive  hand  of  the  Austrian  government  permitted  the 
relatively  unfettered  development  of  learned  organizations,  such 
as  the  Bibliographical  Commission  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific 


* This  paper  was  presented  to  a “Workshop  on  Ukrainian  Library 
Collections,”  April  30-May  1,  1977,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Ukrainian  Studies  and  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  For  partial  documenta- 
tion on  some  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  paper  see:  the  essays  and  biblio- 
graphy collected  in  Recenzija,  V,  No.  1 (Fall-Winter,  1974),  devoted 
to  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  printing  in  Ukraine,  as  well  as  the 
bibliography  in  E.  Kasinec,  “Skhidnoslovianska  knyzhkova  kultura  visim- 
nadtsiatoho  stolittia:  na  prykladi  Ukrainy,”  a translation  of  a paper 
delivered  at  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies,  St.  Louis,  October  9,  1977.  For 
information  on  the  development  of  serial  publications  in  Ukraine  see  the 
review  essay  by  E.  Kasinec  in  Recenzija,  VI,  No.  1 (Fall-Winter, 
1975):41-53;  on  manuscript  holdings  see  Recenzija,  VII,  No.  1 (Fall- 
Winter,  1977). 

^ For  a useful  review  of  the  history  of  old  Ukrainian  printing,  see 
the  essays  collected  in  Recenzija,  V,  No.  1 (Fall-Winter,  1974). 

^ On  modern  Ukrainian  bibliological  developments,  see  essay  by 
E.  Kasinec  in  ibid.,  VI,  No.  1 (Fall-Winter,  1975),  and  section  IV  in  “Jurij 
0.  Ivaniv-Mezenko  (1892-1969)  as  a Bibliographer  During  his  Kijivan 
Period  (1919-1933),”  by  the  same  author.  This  unpublished  manuscript 
was  originally  read  as  a lecture  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  October  1, 
1976,  and  then  repeated  at  Harvard  University  as  the  First  Bohdan 
Krawciw  Memorial  Lecture,  December  14,  1976. 
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Society,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  historical  museums,  and  the 
publication  of  serials  on  a large  scale.  In  the  absence  of  a single 
national  bibliography,  serials  served  as  surrogates  for  national 
bibliographic  registration.  Consequently,  by  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  Galicia  boasted  a number  of  important  bibliographers, 
among  them  I.  O.  Levytsky,  I.  Sventsytsky,  and  Vasyl  Doma- 
nytsky,  and  their  ranks  grew  in  the  1920s.  Here  we  might  mention 
Ivan  Kalynovych,  Ivan  Krevetsky,  Stepan  Siropolko,  Ivan  Ohi- 
ienko  (Metropolitan  Illarion),  Lev  Bykovsky,  and  the  prolific 
E.  lu.  Pelensky.  To  the  degree  that  Ukrainian  bibliology  was  trans- 
planted to  the  West,  it  was  done  so  through  the  efforts  of  some  of 
these  individuals. 

In  eastern  Ukraine,  important  institutional  library  collections 
existed  in  Kharkiv,  Kiev,  and  Odessa,  while  private  collectors 
such  as  V.  V.  Tarnavsky  in  Chernihiv,  S.  A.  Pol  in  Ekaterynoslav, 
and  Metropolitan  Flavian  of  Kiev  developed  important  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts  and  printed  books.  Research  in  bibliology 
was  conducted  at  the  Novorossiia  Bibliographical  Society,  founded 
in  1898  by  I.  A.  Lynnychenko.  Important  work  in  bibliography 
was  pursued  by  individual  enthusiasts  such  as  V.  S.  Ikonnikov, 
the  bio-bibliographer  Ivan  Pavlovsky,  the  Taurica  bibliographer 
Academician  Arsenii  Markevych,  the  didactic  bibliographer  Khry- 
styna  Alchevska,  and  the  important  literary  bibliographer  M.  Ko- 
marov (pseudonym  Umanets).  Still,  the  restrictive  policy  of  the 
tsarist  regime  towards  the  development  of  the  Ukrainian-language 
book  served  to  arrest  the  creative  development  of  Ukrainian  book 
culture.  With  the  initiation  of  “Ukrainization”  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment in  1923,  this  policy  was  partially  rescinded  and  the  tsarist 
fetters  broken.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  substantial  research 
collections  of  Ucrainica  and  the  development  of  a Ukrainian  na- 
tional school  of  bibliology.  This  school  is  best  represented  by 
lu.  O.  Ivaniv-Mezhenko  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Ukrainian  Scien- 
tific Institute  of  Bibliology  (UNIK)  which  was  founded  in  1922. 
Unfortunately,  these  developments  in  Soviet  Ukraine  were  short- 
lived. By  1931  Mezhenko  had  been  denounced  as  a negative  force 
in  Ukrainian  bibliology,  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues — M.  la- 
shek,  Dmytro  Balyka,  Kost  Dovhan,  Olena  Maslova,  and  Mykhailo 
lasynsky,  to  name  but  a few — were  later  either  purged  and  exiled 
from  the  centers  of  Ukrainian  bibliological  work,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  M.  V.  Heppener,  Mykhailo  Hodkevych,  and  F.  P.  Maksymenko, 
were  transferred  from  research  to  administrative  positions.^ 


^ For  a review  of  developments  in  Soviet  Ukraine  in  the  last  decade, 
see  E.  Kasinec,  “Library  and  Information  Sciences  in  the  Soviet  Ukraine 
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After  the  Second  World  War,  attempts  to  reconstitute  Ukrai- 
nian bibliological  work  in  the  West  began  in  Germany  with  the 
founding  of  Ukrainski  bibliolohichni  visti  (1948)  by  Volodymyr 
Doroshenko  and  the  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sciences.  Un- 
fortunately, this  publication,  like  the  Ridna  knyha  na 
chuzhyni:  orhan  knyhotsentru  (1949),  survived  only  its  debut 
issue.  Within  the  next  decade,  quite  a number  of  the  figures  who 
were  so  active  in  bibliological  and  publishing  activities  in  interwar 
Galicia  and  Czechoslovakia — lu.  Tyshchenko  (Siry),  A.  P.  Zhy- 
votko,  E.  lu.  Pelensky,  Stepan  Siropolko,  Petro  Zlenko,  and  Vitalii 
Levytsky — were  to  pass  from  the  scene. 

A significant  number  of  the  Ukrainian  emigre  professionals 
who  came  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  postwar  period 
entered  the  library  profession  here  in  the  late  fifties.  The  situation 
which  greeted  them  was  not  an  altogether  happy  one.  There  ex- 
isted in  all  of  North  America  and  Europe  only  a handful  of 
documentary  collections  which  identified  themselves  clearly  as 
“Ukrainian,”  and  even  the  substantial  holdings  of  Ucrainica  in 
some  of  the  major  Western  repositories — the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Institut  des  Langues  et  Civilisations  Orientales,  the  Pontifical 
Oriental  Institute,  the  British  Museum  Library,  the  University 
Library  in  Vienna,  and  the  Helsinki  University  Library — were 
often  not  clearly  delimited  from  the  Russian  collections,  or — what 
was  even  worse — unclassified.  This  situation  can  only  in  small 
portions  be  explained  by  malice  or  political  prejudices:  for  the 
most  part  it  was  a product  of  ignorance  or  lack  of  interest.  Still, 
there  were  some  reasons  for  optimism. 

By  1956  J.  B.  Rudnyckyj  had  completed  an  unpublished  sur- 
vey of  Ucrainica  at  the  Library  of  Congress  (this  would  later  be 
supplemented  by  the  unpublished  works  of  Andrew  Fessenko  and 
Vasyl  Nadraga)  and  several  bibliological  serials  began  to  appear: 
Biblios  (New  York,  Spring,  1955),  the  Bulletin  of  the  Library 
Commission  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  (New  York,  Fall, 
1959),  Ucrainica  Canadiana  (Winnipeg,  1953),  and  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences’  Richnyk  Ukrainskoi  bibliohrafii 
(New  York,  1960).  In  the  following  decades  several  bibliographi- 
cal tools  were  published.  Among  these  were  Ucrainica  bibliogra- 
phies by  the  Human  Relations  Area  File  (1956),  V.  J.  Kaye- 


(1964-1976)  and  the  Tasks  of  Ukrainian  Bibliology  in  the  West,”  Minutes 
of  the  Seminar  in  Ukrainian  Studies  Held  at  Harvard  University  During 
the  Academic  Year  1975-1976,  No.  VI,  pp.  61-64.  Also  see  idem.,  “Isto- 
rychnyi  rozvytok  bibliotechnykh  nauk  v sovetskii  Ukraini,”  Svoboda, 
August  16  and  17,  1977. 
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Kysilewsky  (Winnipeg,  1961),  Andrew  Gregorovich  (Toronto, 
1964),  O.  Kravcheniuk  (New  York,  1964),  Roman  Weres  (Chi- 
cago, 1967)  and  Alexander  Sokolyszyn  (New  York,  1973).  In 
1963  the  Society  of  Ukrainian  Librarians  of  North  America  was 
founded,  while  the  quarterly  journal  Ukrainska  knyha  (taking  its 
name  from  Pelensky’s  journal)  began  publication  in  1971  (in 
Philadelphia)  as  its  official  organ.  The  growth  in  the  number  of 
Ucrainica  reference  aids,  as  well  as  the  development  of  a large 
body  of  professional  Ukrainian  bibliographers  and  librarians  and 
an  emigre  book  market  contributed  to  create  factors  for  positive 
change  in  the  world  of  Ukrainian  emigre  bibliology.  Greater  at- 
tention began  to  be  paid  by  Slavic  bibliographers  of  non-Ukrainian 
descent  to  problems  of  transliteration,  classification,  and  the  build- 
ing of  Ukrainian  holdings  of  both  emigre  and  Soviet  provenance. 
In  some  collections,  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  the  Harvard  University  Library,  the  base 
on  which  to  build  dated  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  when 
exchanges  were  conducted  with  learned  institutions  in  Ukraine.  Of 
course,  some  materials  had  been  purchased  in  the  late  twenties 
and  thirties  by  such  pioneers  as  A.  C.  Coolidge  at  Harvard.  This 
growth  continued  through  the  boom  years  in  Slavic  studies  during 
the  sixties  and  early  seventies  and  has  only  recently  begun  to  level 
off.  As  a result,  substantial  collections  of  Ucrainica  were  created 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana),  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  and  by  the  late  A.  A.  Granovsky  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.^  Unfortunately,  limitations  of  space 
do  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  such  issues  as  the  types  of  Ucrainica 
collections  in  the  West,  the  structure  of  publishing,  and  the  impact 
of  this  publishing  on  documentary  collections. 

Despite  these  important  achievements,  I would  still  contend 
that  those  concerned  with  Ukrainian  documentation  are  in  a pro- 
fessionally “vulnerable”  position.  Let  me  point  to  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  vulnerability.  First,  recent  years  have  seen  the 
death  of  some  of  the  major  figures  in  the  field  of  Ukrainian  docu- 
mentation in  the  West — V.  Doroshenko  (1963),  V.  Mijakovs’kyj 
(1972),  and,  most  recently,  B.  Krawciw  (1975).  Secondly,  of  the 
dozens  of  librarians  of  Ukrainian  descent  who  are  employed  in 
North  American  repositories,  the  most  talented  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  administrative  and  technical  rather  than  research  capac- 


^ Some  of  these  developments  are  treated  within  the  larger  context 
of  Slavic  bibliography  in  E.  Kasinec,  “The  Slavic  Bibliographer  in  an 
Age  of  Ethnicity:  New  Problems  and  New  Perspectives,”  an  address  given 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  October  5,  1976. 
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ities.  Thirdly,  collections  in  Soviet  Ukraine,  with  only  some  ex- 
ceptions, still  remain  little  used  by  North  American  researchers, 
while  some  collections  in  our  own  country  are  virtually  inacces- 
sible because  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  curators.  Furthermore,  only 
a fraction  of  the  upwards  of  two  dozen  major  Ucrainica  archival 
and  manuscript  collections  in  the  United  States  have  adequate 
descriptions. 

Last  but  not  least,  a state  of  professional  anomie  also  prevails 
among  Ukrainian  bibliographers.  Although  the  best  of  their  num- 
ber must  be  acquainted  with  a large  amount  of  documentation  in 
linguistic  groups  ranging  from  the  Turkic  to  the  Germanic,  there 
is  a severe  paucity  of  sophisticated  “pilot”  or  reference  tools  with 
which  to  establish  the  parameters  of  their  discipline. 

This  anomie  has  important  consequences  for  individual  col- 
lections of  Ucrainica.  Much  of  the  Ukrainian  collection-building 
activity  for  retrospective  materials  has  taken  on  an  erratic  quality: 
either  it  is  a function  of  the  research  interests  of  one  individual, 
or  it  assumes  a “shotgun”  quality,  where  everything  is  indiscrimi- 
nately collected.  It  is  a rare  collection  indeed  that  has  carefully 
made  a target  for  its  collections  and  has  proceeded  to  work  con- 
sistently towards  this  goal.  In  this  respect,  the  luckiest  collections 
are  perhaps  those  which,  like  the  Immigration  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  have  a prescribed  external  profile  to  which 
to  conform. 

The  building  of  a research  collection  should  be  the  product 
of  at  least  two  determinants.  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  specific  needs  of  the  teaching  and  research  activities  of  both 
faculty  and  students;  the  second — certain  well-established  norms 
of  collection  building  for  research  libraries.®  An  attempt  should  be 
made,  for  example,  to  be  exhaustive  in  the  development  of  refer- 
ence aids  of  all  types.  The  important  point  to  be  remembered  here 
is  flexibility  in  the  notion  of  Ucrainica  reference  aids:  essentially 
these  are  tools  that  are  “information  heavy”  and  are  more  fre- 
quently consulted  than  read.  This  definition  should  link  such 
formally  disparate  material  as  indices  to  legal  and  archaeographic 
collections,  schematics  of  dioceses,  annual  listings  of  works  pub- 
lished in  Ukraine,  or  even  works  of  a textological  nature,  such  as 
the  several  fascicules  published  by  Pelensky  in  his  Ukrainska 
knyhoznavcha  biblioteka  (1937 — 1942).  Because  language  is  a 
prime  factor  in  the  retention  of  national  culture,  it  is  imperative 
to  continue  to  build  important  collections  of  dictionaries,  espe- 
cially those  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Ukraine 


® Stephen  Ford,  The  Acquisition  of  Library  Materials  (Chicago,  1973) . 
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during  the  twenties  and  collected  in  the  checklist  by  M.  Pezhansky 
and  O.  Hryhorovych.  Also  of  great  importance  are  the  catalogues 
of  book  publishers  and  sellers.  Here  we  might  mention  the  Ty- 
shchenko  (1942),  Ukrainsko-ruska  vydavnycha  spilka  (1913),  Der- 
zhavne  vydavnytstvo  Ukrainy  (1930),  or  even  the  more  recent  Kar- 
paty  (1946-1970)  catalogues.  Serial  literature,  too,  is  especially 
important  because  it  holds  interest  for  a wide  clientele.  On  the 
pages  of  newspapers,  periodicals  and  almanacs,  the  area  specialist 
can  find  both  source  material  and  secondary  studies;  the  student 
of  publishing  will  find  advertisements;  and  the  bibliographer — 
reviews  and  listings  of  currently  received  publications.  Especially 
important  are  bibliographical  and  bibliological  publications,  as 
well  as  those  that  have  a registrative  function.® 

These  general  considerations  now  aside,  let  us  turn  to  the 
specific  case  of  collection  building  at  Harvard. 

II. 

Although  our  primary  interest  at  the  Harvard  University  Li- 
brary is  in  written  materials,  we  fully  appreciate  that  information 
about  the  Ukrainian  experience  is  found  in  iconographic,  photo- 
graphic, phonographic  and  tape  forms  as  well.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  approach  this  documentation  phenomenologically,  that 
is,  as  something  which  exists  and  should  be  studied  because  it 
exists.  At  Harvard,  Ucrainica  is  defined  by  the  following  four  cri- 
teria: documentation  in  the  Ukrainian  language;  documentation 
which  has  as  its  provenance  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory;  docu- 
mentation concerning  Ukraine;  and,  finally,  works  by  individuals 
of  Ukrainian  descent  irrespective  of  the  theme  of  their  writings. 
Some  aspects  of  our  acquisitions  program  have  been  fulfilled  better 
than  others.  Thus,  some  important  successes  have  been  achieved 
in  the  acquisition  of  old  (pre-1800)  and  rare  books,  as  well  as 
modern  first  editions.  These  are  now  housed  in  the  Houghton  Rare 
Books  and  Manuscript  Library.^  On  the  other  hand,  our  acquisi- 
tion efforts  have  not  been  sufficiently  concentrated  on  North  Amer- 


® See  Lev  Bykovsky,  Ukrainski  knyhoznavchi  periodyky  i zbirnyky 
pershoi  polovyny  XX-ho  stolittia  (prynahidni  notatky)  (Denver,  1978) 
(a  typescript  reproduced  in  ten  copies). 

^ On  these  publications,  see  E.  Kasinec,  Ukrainian  Books  (XVI -XIX 
Centuries ) : A Checklist  of  an  Exhibition  Held  in  the  Houghton  Rare 
Books  and  Manuscripts  Library  December  3-6,  1976  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1976)  and  id.,  “Unikalna  kopiia  Lvivskoho  ‘Bukvaria’  Ivana  Fedoro- 
vycha  v Harvard!,”  Svoboda,  August  30,  1974. 
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ican  imprints,  Ucrainica  in  Western  languages,  works  in  the  pure 
sciences  published  in  Ukraine,  and  juvenilia.  Since  1973,  the  an- 
tiquarian collections  have  been  built  for  the  most  part  by  gifts 
from  members  of  the  Ukrainian  community.  Some  of  the  several 
hundred  individual  gifts  and  collections  have  been  very  large  and 
impressive.  Here  we  might  mention  the  Bazansky  Library  and 
Archives  (1974),  the  Krawciw  collection  (1977),  the  Dmytriv, 
Lysohir,  Prosvita  and  TSESUS  libraries  (all  upwards  of  a thousand 
items),  and,  most  recently,  the  Shandor  and  Chopek  collections.® 
Substantial  gifts  and  monies  have  also  been  donated  by  such  in- 
dividuals as  Dr.  Ihor  Galarnyk  for  the  purchase  of  rare  books 
and  manuscripts.® 

Needless  to  say,  this  active  solicitation  of  Ucrainica  gifts  by 
the  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute  has  had  a significant 
impact  on  the  physical  size  and  excellence  of  the  Ucrainica  collec- 
tions of  the  Harvard  University  Library.  In  June  1971,  the  pub- 
lished “Slav”  shelflist  registered  approximately  7,000  volumes  in 
the  field  of  Ukrainian  literature  and  history.  Because  the  collec- 
tions at  Harvard  are  arranged  according  to  subject,  form  (hard 
copy,  microform),  and  rarity,  much  Ucrainica  was  catalogued  in 
collections  outside  the  “Slav”  classification.  If  we  conservatively 
calculate  that  the  annual  intake  of  Ucrainica  is  1 ,500  volumes,  we 
can  estimate  an  addition  to  the  catalogued  collections  of  more  than 
9,000  volumes  since  June  1971.  This  figure  of  16,000  volumes 
does  not  include  the  collections  of  the  Ukrainian  Research  Insti- 
tute Reference  Library,  vast  uncatalogued  collections,  nor  the  hold- 
ings of  Ucrainica  in  the  many  departmental  collections  of  the  Har- 
vard Library  system.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state  that, 
after  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Harvard  University  Library  has 
the  largest  and  best  balanced  Ucrainica  collection  in  North 
America.^® 


^ On  some  of  these  gifts,  see  “Vartisne  popovnennia  biblioteky  UNI,” 
Svoboda,  January  16,  1974.  The  same  issue  contains  a description  of  the 
Dmytriv  collection. 

® On  the  DeCamillis  Cathechism  donated  by  Dr.  Galarnyk,  see  the 
recently  published  article  by  Paul  R.  Magocsi  and  Bohdan  0.  Strumin- 
skyj,  “The  First  Carpatho-Ruthenian  Printed  Book,”  The  Harvard  Library 
Bulletin,  25,  No.  3(1977)  :292-309. 

Rev.  Dmytro  Blazejowsky  and  E.  Kasinec,  with  the  assistance  of 
I.  Struminskyj,  have  compiled  a catalogue  of  the  monographic  accessions 
to  the  Ucrainica  collections  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  from  1970  to 
November  1,  1977.  This  16mm  microfilm  catalogue  contains  upwards  of 
9,000  entries. 
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Soviet  Ukrainian  and  antiquarian  publications  are  purchased 
regularly.  Current  Soviet  Ukrainian  publications  are  obtained  on 
standing  orders  from  Les  Livres  Etrangeres  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
through  exchanges  with  Soviet  libraries  and  individual  purchases 
from  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Individual  anti- 
quarian items  are  purchased  as  they  appear  in  the  antiquarian 
catalogues  of  more  than  fifty  dealers.  Thus  far,  exchanges  between 
the  Harvard  College  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  (Kiev)  have  been  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  micro- 
films of  nineteenth  century  serial  publications  (especially  the  vedo- 
mosti  series),  reference  aids,  archaeographic  collections,  and,  most 
recently,  belles  lettres  from  the  1920s.  In  addition,  through  the 
efforts  of  Paul  R.  Magocsi,  the  library  was  successful  in  obtaining 
microfilms  of  many  rare  Galician  Ukrainian  and  Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nian  serial  publications  of  the  nineteenth  century  All  microform 
materials  are  housed  in  the  Lamont  Library.  Exchanges  have  per- 
mitted us  to  build  a unique  collection  of  “semipublished”  (non- 
trade) and  “fugitive”  publications  issued  in  small  printings  or  for 
internal  use  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  collections  of  the  Institute  Reference  Library  have  been 
built  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  gifts  from  the  Ukrainian 
community  and  exchanges  with  research  collections  in  the  United 
States.  The  Reference  Library  now  exchanges  duplicates  from  its 
collections  with  other  large  collections  such  as  the  Yale  University 
Library,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
libraries.  The  Gifts  and  Exchanges  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  also  has  materials  which  are  available  gratis. 

The  existence  of  the  Ukrainian  Studies  Eund  has  also  helped 
the  collection-building  effort  in  at  least  two  ways.  Eirst,  it  has 
provided  a high  degree  of  visibility  for  collection-building  activi- 
ties, both  through  its  many  publications  and  advertisements,  and 
by  allowing  Institute  staff  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  virtually  all 
major  centers  of  the  Ukrainian  immigration  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  each  of  these  centers  there  exists  a nucleus  of 
Studies  Eund  volunteers  familiar  with  the  terrain,  who  also  serve 
as  a mine  of  information  on  local  bibliophiles,  institutional  collec- 
tions, and  other  academically  related  matters.  Very  frequently  these 
individuals  can  be  mobilized  to  physically  move  a collection  (as 
was  the  case  in  1974  with  the  Bazansky  collection  in  Detroit  and 
the  Krawciw  collection),  and  they  are  also  often  able  to  assist 
with  local  transportation  and  lodging.  Secondly,  the  Studies  Fund 


See  Paul  R.  Magocsi  and  Olga  K.  Mayo,  Carpatho-Ruthenica  at 
Harvard  (Englewood,  New  Jersey,  1977). 
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has  been  a source  of  funding  for  “special  purchases”  of  rare  mate- 
rials when  the  modest  yearly  library  budget  for  acquisitions  was 
depleted.  Efforts  are  now  being  made,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Development  Office  of  the  Harvard  University  Library,  to  create 
endowed  funds  for  the  purchase  of  both  current  and  retrospective 
Ucrainica.  The  creation  of  these  endowed  funds  will  ensure  the 
perpetual  growth  of  Ucrainica  at  Harvard  without  having  to  rely 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  current  budgets  for  Ukrainian  studies.  Un- 
fortunately, it  sometimes  happens  that  those  involved  with  the 
collection  of  funds  for  Ukrainian  studies  must  be  made  to  realize 
that,  without  the  documentation  for  study,  there  can  be  no  research 
on  a sophisticated  level. 

The  question  of  fund  raising  leads  to  the  issue  of 
the  interface  of  the  collection-building  effort  with  the  larger  Ukrai- 
nian community.  This  is  a very  subtle  and  difficult  problem  which 
can  be  dealt  with  on  several  different  levels.  Precisely  because  of 
the  high  degree  of  exposure  given  to  collection  building 
by  the  fund  raisers,  any  criticism  of  the  shortcomings  of  their 
activities  can  potentially  turn  into  a questioning  and  criticism  of 
the  collection-building  efforts  as  well.  Thus,  at  times  individuals 
have  made  invidious  comparisons  between  the  vast  outlay  of  com- 
munity funds  for  documentation  at  Harvard  with  the  ostensibly 
generous  governmental  funding  of  Ukrainian  collections  at  nation- 
al repositories  and  at  some  state  universities.  In  making  these 
accusations,  they  seem  insensitive  to  the  fact  that  significant  pro- 
cessing costs  are  covered  by  the  Harvard  College  Library,  as  well 
as  to  the  advantages  of  having  significant  Ucrainica  in  the  world’s 
most  outstanding  university  library.  As  well,  potential  donors  or 
sellers  frequently  have  an  excessive  notion  of  the  value  of  their 
books.  I empathize  with  Leona  Rostenberg’s  story  of  once  having 
received  a six-page  description  of  a Bible  from  a potential  seller: 
“We  would  have  purchased  this  1579  Bible  for  an  appropriate 
price  [she  adds] , but  could  not  meet  the  hopes  of  the  owner  who 
wished  ‘only  to  realize  a reasonable  price  offer  which  would  en- 
able my  husband,  myself  and  our  four  young  children  to  purchase 
a small  home.’  ” I might  add  that  our  Institute  does  not  appraise 
gifts,  but  does  make  the  technical  arrangements  for  the  potential 
gifts  to  be  appraised  by  dealers. 

Were  it  necessary  to  summarize  my  personal  attitude  towards 
the  general  academic  public  and  the  Ukrainian  community  in  par- 
ticular, I would  use  the  term  “activist.”  It  is  my  fervent  belief 
that  Ukrainian  librarianship  now  has  an  important  function  to 
play  in  shaping  the  needs  of  the  academic  specialist  by  creating 
new  and  better  collections  of  documentation,  and  by  honing  extant 
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systems  of  classification  and  analytics  so  that  these  collections  be- 
come more  accessible. 

Documentation  is  not  the  province  of  the  subject  specialist 
alone:  librarians  must  emphasize  that  documentation  has  a histori- 
cal and  physical  aspect  which  is  as  susceptible  to  systematic  study 
as  the  subject  contents  of  that  documentation.  Thus,  as  Serhii 
Maslov  contended,  the  bibliographer  must  be  educated  to  deal 
with  the  paper,  ink,  watermarking,  and  typeface  of  books,  and 
must  be  equally  conversant  with  the  history  of  Ukrainian  publish- 
ing, art,  graphic  history,  and  writing.  In  pursuing  this  goal  over 
the  last  several  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  encourage  the 
reviewing  of  reference  and  library  science-related  material  in  the 
semiannual  journal  Recenzija.  Indeed,  one  entire  issue  (Vol.  V, 
No.  1)  was  given  over  to  a discussion  of  the  four-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  book  printing  in  Ukraine.  An  attempt  has  also  been 
made  to  create  a series  of  Library  and  Information  Science  lec- 
tures at  the  Institute,  in  cosponsorship  with  the  Harvard  Library 
Club.  These  have  dealt  with  “Publishing  in  the  Soviet  Union” 
(presented  by  G.  P.  M.  Walker  of  the  Bodleian  Library),  the  “Li- 
brary of  Congress  Classification  and  Subject  Headings  and  Slavic 
Studies”  (A.  Turchyn),  the  “Information  Marketplace  and  the  Ob- 
solescence of  Libraries”  (K.  K.  Kalba),  and  “The  Computer  and 
the  Humanist:  Problems  and  Perspectives”  (J.  Raben).^^  The  latter 
seminar  in  particular  raised  many  important  suggestions.  It 
included  such  ideas  as  the  use  of  the  computer  in  serials 
of  a given  period.  Another  possible  application  of  the  computer 
might  be  the  creation  of  subject  and  alternate  array  catalogues 
(e.g.,  by  date  of  publication)  on  the  basis  of  the  following  large 
body  of  main  entry  cards:  (1)  the  shelf  lists  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library;  (2)  the  Harvard  Ucrainica  collections  union  cata- 
logue housed  at  the  Ukrainian  Research  Institute;  and  (3)  the 
Nadraga  files  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Another  goal  of  our  program  has  been  the  promotion  of 
Ukrainian  documentation  through  the  organization  of  exhibits 
within  the  Harvard  Library  system.  We  have  also  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  exhibits  for  various  organizations  within  the  Ukrai- 
nian community.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  in  1973, 


The  Walker  and  Raben  lectures  are  summarized  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Seminar  in  Ukrainian  Studies  Held  at  Harvard  University  During  the 
Academic  Year  1975-1976,  No.  VI,  pp.  76-79,  107-109  respectively. 

The  Kalba  lecture  was  published  as  “Libraries  in  the  Information 
Marketplace,”  in  Leigh  Estabrook,  ed..  Libraries  in  Post-Industrial  Society 
(Phoenix,  1977),  pp.  1306] -320. 
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at  least  six  such  exhibits  have  been  mounted,  and  have  dealt  with 
such  diverse  themes  as  Ukrainian  immigration  in  the  United  States, 
Ukrainian  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and  documentation  on  the 
Ukrainian  religious  experience/^ 


III. 

Travel  to  Ukraine  should  be  among  the  most  important  pri- 
orities for  librarians  and  bibliographers.  With  the  expansion  of 
the  Fulbright  system  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  growing  number 
of  exchanges  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other,  now  is  a propitious  time 
to  travel.  Several  individuals  of  my  personal  acquaintance  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  to  work  in  archives  and  libraries  in 
Soviet  Ukraine.  One  should  not  automatically  assume,  however, 
that  the  best  collections  of  Ucrainica  in  all  areas  will  necessarily 
be  found  in  Ukraine:  war,  centralization  of  holdings,  and  fires 
have  all  taken  their  toll.  Nonetheless,  the  bibliographer  or  librari- 
an who  does  visit  Ukraine  can  expect  to  find  much  important  ref- 
erence material  of  a “semipublished”  or  archival  nature.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  items  as  the  galleys  of  I.  O.  Levytsky’s  unpublished 
works,  the  Korduba  historiographical  card  file  in  Lviv,  the  Ni- 
kolsky file  in  Leningrad,  and  the  remains  of  reference  aids 
begun  in  the  1920s  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  are  well  known. 
Hence,  better  exchanges  of  materials  must  be  arranged  with  col- 
lections other  than  those  in  Kiev,  especially  if  they  contain  provin- 
cial serial  publications. 

Still  another  important  question  confronting  Ukrainian  bibli- 
ographers is  the  coordination  of  collection-building  efforts.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  Ukrainian  collections  in  Canada  are  concen- 
trated in  Ontario,  with  significant  collections  in  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta;  older  private  religious  collections  such  as  those  of 
the  Basilian  Fathers  in  Mundare,  and  the  Orthodox  College  of  St. 
Andrew’s  in  Winnipeg  contain  important  materials,  but,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  not  fully  accessible.  One  of  the  top  priori- 
ties of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  must  be  to 


Several  catalogues  for  these  exhibits  are  available.  See,  for  example, 
those  compiled  by  E.  Kasinec,  with  Jan  Stepan  and  Oksana  Grabowicz, 
Masarykiana : a Checklist  of  an  Exhibition  March  6-14,  1975  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1975),  and  with  Rostyslaw  Sochynsky,  M.D.,  Ukrajins’ki  Likari: 
Vystavka  Drukovanykh  Tvoriv;  An  exhibition  of  the  Publications  of 
Ukrainian  Physicians.  Hotel  Americana,  New  York  City,  May  24-25,  1974 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1974). 
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bring  to  light  some  of  these  existing  materials,  and  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  publication  of  descriptions  of  these  holdings.  In- 
deed, I would  go  so  far  as  to  urge  that  even  private  collections  of 
Ukrainian  Canadiana  should  be  deposited  (if  not  donated),  cata- 
logued, and  made  fully  accessible  to  qualified  researchers  within 
university  or  academic  libraries.  Finally,  collection  building  must 
proceed  conservatively:  that  is,  it  must  be  based  on  the  previously 
existing  strengths  of  the  collection.  These  strengths  might  be  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  of  Ukraine  (e.g.,  Bukovyna,  Subcarpa- 
thian  Rus),  subject,  chronological  field  (e.g.,  belles  lettres  of  the 
twenties  at  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Illinois),  type  of  ma- 
terial (rare  books  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Harvard),  or 
even  provenance  (the  immigrant  imprints  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota). We  should  begin  to  route  materials  to  one  another  and 
to  practice  occasional  abstinence  in  collection  building.  But  in 
order  for  this  coordination  to  be  as  fully  realized  as  possible,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute  and 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  cosponsor  a sympo- 
sium on  Ukrainian  Accessions  and  Bibliology  to  be  held  in  Cam- 
bridge or  Edmonton  in  early  1978.  In  this  connection,  I should 
emphasize  that  such  a symposium  should  invite  not  only  individu- 
als from  the  field  of  Ukrainian  librarianship,  but  also  persons 
working  for  governmental  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da whose  activities  impinge  upon  Ukrainian  documentation. 

Another  important  bibliographical  desideratum  should  be  the 
creation  of  a research  guide  to  Ukrainian  studies  in  the  humanities 
along  the  lines  of  the  guide  to  Russian  studies  by  J.  S.  G.  Simmons 
(published  in  1973).  Still  another  important  desideratum  should 
be  the  creation  of  a select  union  list  of  Ucrainica  found  in  the 
major  North  American  library  collections.  At  this  juncture  in  the 
development  of  Ukrainian  studies,  we  must  not  fatuously  insist 
upon  comprehensiveness  or  exhaustiveness  in  such  a project:  we 
must  do  what  is  possible.  The  union  list  does  not  need  even  to 
appear  in  hard  copy,  but  could  be  reproduced  and  distributed  in 
microfiche.  The  same  could  be  done  for  catalogues  of  Ucrainica  in 
individual  libraries.  The  bibliographical  portions  from  the  many 
Ucrainica  dissertations  should  also  be  placed  on  microfiche,  there- 
by to  serve  as  an  important  indication  of  the  type  and  pattern  of 
materials  being  used  on  the  graduate  research  level. 

Finally,  some  of  the  major  bibliographical  tools  in  Ukrainian 
studies  exist  only  in  unique  copies  in  American  repositories,  and 
their  condition  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  One  of  the  major  projects 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  might  be  the  creation  of  a Library  of 
Ukrainian  Reference  Tools.  This  library  should  have  as  its  aim  to 
make  more  readily  available  those  reference  aids  in  the  field  of 
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Ukrainian  studies  that  have  either  gone  “out  of  print”  or  were 
initially  published  in  limited  printings. Included  in  the  first  cate- 
gory are  many  reference  aids  published  by  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  during  the  period  of 
Ukrainization,  indices  to  such  periodicals  as  the  Zapysky  of  the 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society,  the  Literaturno-naukovyi  vistnyk 
and  other  such  tools  listed  in  my  work  coauthored  with  Professor 
Uesiow  and  entitled  Ucrainica  in  the  Harvard  University  Library: 
Reference  Aids  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1975). 

When  seen  against  the  sometimes  dismal  background  of  mod- 
ern Ukrainian  bibliographical  and  library  work,  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  promises  presently  available  to  Ukrainian  librarians 
and  bibliographers  seem  impressive  indeed.  The  growing  number 
of  potential  users  of  Ukrainian  scholarly  books  and  reference  aids, 
the  existence  of  a large,  historically  minded,  and  generous  Ukrai- 
nian community,  and  the  endowment  of  two  major  scholarly  In- 
stitutes all  indicate  that  the  efforts  of  Ukrainian  bibliographers  to 
create  collections  of  Ukrainian  documentation  will  be  apprecia- 
tively received.  Certainly  this  has  been  one  of  the  important  and 
edifying  lessons  of  the  Harvard  experience. 

Harvard  University 


Ucrainica  works  that  have  been  republished  are  listed  in  E.  Kasinec, 
Preliminary  Checklists  of  Ukrainica  in  Reprint  and  Microform.  No.  1: 
Ukrainica  in  Cyrillic  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1974);  and  No.  2,  Part  1: 
Ucrainica  in  Microfilm  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1974). 
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PRIMARY  SOURCES  TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
SETTLEMENT  AT  THE  PUBLIC  ARCHIVES  OF  CANADA 

(WITH  SPECIFIC  REFERENCE  TO  UKRAINIANS) 

The  Public  Archives  of  Canada  (PAC),  located  at  595  Wel- 
lington Street  in  Ottawa,  has  evolved  to  become  the  official  na- 
tional repository  for  documentation  of  Canadian  history  following 
its  creation  by  Order-in-Council  of  June  20,  1872.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  the  logical  source  for  the  study  of  immigration  and  settlement 
in  Canada. 

Being  the  source  to  Canadian  history  that  it  is,  the  PAC  has 
a responsibility  to  acquire,  protect,  and  preserve  documentation 
relating  to  all  developments  within  the  Canadian  experience.  Thus 
all  forms  of  documentation  are  collected,  regardless  of  their  me- 
dium of  information  transferral.  Consequently,  the  evolution  of 
the  “total  archives”  principle  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  eight 
divisions,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efficient  administration  of  his- 
torical data  and  to  maintain  a unity  among  independent,  yet  inter- 
related areas.  These  eight  divisions  are:  the  Manuscript  Division, 
which  includes  the  Ethnic  Archives;  the  Public  Records  Division; 
the  Archives  Library;  the  National  Map  Collection;  the  Picture 
Division;  the  National  Film  Archives  (56  O’Connor  Street, 
Ottawa),  which  includes  the  Sound  Archives  (544  Wellington 
Street,  Ottawa);  and  the  Machine  Readable  Archives  (Lariviere 
Building,  Hull). 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  Ukrainian  Graduate 
Studies  is  introducing  a series  of  articles  about  sources  to  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  in  Canada  to  be  found  in  government  docu- 
ments located  in  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  process  of  immigration,  that  is,  on  the  soliciting, 
screening,  and  administration  of  immigrants.  A corollary  of  the 
immigration  process  is  the  commencement  of  settlement  and  socia- 
lization of  the  immigrant.  Both  facets  will  be  explored  through  the 
use  of  government  records  and  by  stressing  certain  themes. 

The  articles  have  a three-fold  purpose.  The  first  section  will 
cover  the  evolution  of  the  administrative  and  political  structure  of 
a government  department  since  Confederation,  but  only  as  it  per- 
tains to  immigration  and  settlement.  Many  departments  were  in- 
volved directly  at  some  point  in  time  in  some  aspect  of  immigra- 
tion and  settlement.  Since  responsibilities  have  shifted  consider- 
ably among  government  departments,  it  is  necessary  for  a re- 
searcher to  know  the  many  nuances  in  the  application  of  govern- 
ment policy.  Certainly  a knowledge  of  government  administrative 
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history  would  facilitate  the  researcher’s  understanding  of  a depart- 
ment’s material.  Government  records  have  been  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  respects  des  fond,  a regard  for  the  original 
order  of  classification  used  by  a department,  so  that  their  activities 
and  the  methods  of  administration  are  reflected  accurately.  Adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  provenance  guards  against  the  separation 
of  material  according  to  themes  and  leaves  it  as  a distinct  group. 

The  second  section  will  consist  of  a description  of  the  con- 
tents and  the  physical  extent  of  the  documents,  with  an  annotation 
of  themes  which  arise  in  a particular  record  group. 

The  last  section  will  illustrate  how  this  material  may  be  uti- 
lized in  the  study  of  Ukrainian  immigration  to  and  settlement  in 
Canada. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  DIVISION 

In  recent  years,  students  of  Canadian  history  have  begun  to 
stress  the  importance  of  understanding  the  structure  and  function- 
ing of  Canadian  society  as  a mirror  of  given  social  conditions,  reli- 
gious mores,  and  political  concerns.  This  interest  in  Canadian 
social  history  has  placed  emphasis  on  the  wide-ranging  effects  of 
the  environment  on  the  common  man  and  how  his  role  is  reflected 
within  society.  History,  so  it  would  appear,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen 
through  the  deeds  of  great  men  alone.  Because  of  this  shift  in 
interest,  the  study  of  the  process  of  immigration  and  subsequent 
rural  or  urban  settlement  has  gained  respectability  and  has  become 
concomitant  with  studying  the  history  of  the  Prairie  region,  an 
area  hitherto  largely  ignored. 

Many  researchers  have  been  oblivious  of  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  immigration  and  settlement  located  in  govern- 
ment records.  It  is  erroneous  to  support  the  belief  that  all  govern- 
ment documents  report  on  routine  business  matters.  The  contrary 
is  the  case,  if  the  researcher  takes  the  time  to  sift  through  the  ma- 
terial. Government  records  provide  interesting  insights,  which  com- 
plement personal  papers  about  various  aspects  of  government  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  the  appraisal  and  implementation  of  policies. 

At  present,  the  Public  Records  Division  of  the  PAC  is  respon- 
sible for  119  record  groups  (collections),  of  which  forty-three 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  immigration  and  settlement.  There  are 
several  collections  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  composition 
and  the  departments  they  represent,  are  designated  as  major 
sources  to  immigration  and  settlement.  These  major  sources  are  as 
follows:  (1)  RG  15,  Department  of  the  Interior;  (2)  RG  17,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  (3)  RG  26,  Department  of  Citizenship 
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and  Immigration;  (4)  RG  76,  Immigration  Branch;  and  (5)  RG 
82,  Immigration  Appeal  Board. 

The  following  article  is  an  introduction  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  first  government  department  to  be  responsible  for 
immigration  and  settlement. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE— THE  PRECURSOR 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Redirecting  Agricultural  Interests,  1852-1867 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  financial  stakes  in  the  United 
Provinces  were  closely  associated  with  the  traffic  of  primary  goods 
and  not  with  the  attainment  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  politi- 
cal independence.  However,  the  channeling  of  commerce  via  the 
traditional  St.  Lawrence  trade  route  was  no  longer  efficient  or 
profitable.  As  well,  the  effects  of  abandonment  of  the  British  system 
of  colonial  preference,  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  crop 
shortages  due  to  a steady  decline  in  soil  productivity  created  an 
economic  crisis  for  Canadian  trade.  To  remedy  the  problem,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  attract  American  trade  by  utilizing  recently 
completed  canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence  (1848)  and  new  railways. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  St.  Lawrence  thoroughfare  could 
not  compete  with  American  eastern  ports,  nor  could  a Canadian 
agricultural  basin  be  recreated  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  match 
the  advancing  American  frontier.  Thus,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Canadian  business  concerns  found  the  thriving  American  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  market,  and  the  cheap  export  canal  down  the 
Hudson  River  via  New  York  particularly  inviting. 

Directing  economic  interest  to  the  United  States  was  detri- 
mental to  the  survival  of  the  provinces  as  a British  colony.  They 
were  thus  vulnerable  not  only  to  American  expansionist  interests, 
but  also  to  the  prevailing  vision  that  commercial  gains  were  tied 
intrinsically  to  immigration  and  the  opening  of  the  American  fron- 
tier. A redirection  of  interests  was  imperative  for  the  survival  of 
the  colony. 

While  it  was  futile  to  hope  that  the  pace  and  extent  of  com- 
merce and  colonization  could  at  least  be  maintained,  if  not  ex- 
panded, efforts  were,  nontheless,  made  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  to  open  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  Shield.  This 
activity  became  the  principal  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, created  in  1852^  in  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Provinces. 


'^Statutes  of  Canada,  16  Vic.,  c.  11  and  c.  18,  1852. 
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It  was  organized  to  centralize  and  coordinate  separate  agricul- 
tural institutions  and  societies  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  funds,  facts,  and  statistics;  the  publication  of 
useful  information;  the  establishment  of  agricultural  museums; 
the  supervision  of  local  societies;  and  the  conduct  of  annual  ex- 
hibitions. In  this  way  parliament  assumed  a greater  responsibility 
for  controlling  the  activities  of  county  and  township  agricultural 
associations  by  allocating  funds  through  the  Bureau.  In  1857,  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  also  assigned  the  duty  to  promote 
mechanical  science  and  to  set  up  boards  of  arts  and  manufactures.” 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  assigned  the  “official  superintendence  and  man- 
agement of  all  matters  relative  to  Immigration  into  this  Province 
from  Europe  or  from  America  or  any  other  Country.”^  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a steady  flow  of  immigrants,  particularly  itinerant  agri- 
culturalists en  route  to  the  mid-western  United  States,  would  en- 
sure commercial  prosperity.  There  was  initiated  a colonization 
policy  in  the  United  Provinces.  Due  to  the  exhaustion  of  better 
crown  lands  in  the  Upper  Canadian  peninsula,  the  land-sale  policy 
was  abandoned  in  1854  in  favour  of  granting  free  homesteads 
along  the  Ottawa-Huron  tract  to  encourage  more  immigrants  to 
settle  there.  The  prospective  immigrant  was  to  have  some  capital, 
and  stamina  for  the  climate  and  terrain  of  the  northern  bushlands. 
A small  number  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes  did  emigrate  to  the 
area  since  it  was  similar  to  their  native  environment.  Other  settlers 
came  from  Germany,  Prussia,  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 
The  situation  was  different  in  Canada  East,  where  funds  were  dis- 
sipated on  local  projects  rather  than  on  attracting  immigrants, 
whom,  it  was  believed,  would  endanger  the  local  French  culture. 
While  it  seemed  that,  on  that  whole,  much  energy  was  spent  on 
encouraging  immigration,  the  tone  of  thirteen  House  committee 
reports,  submitted  between  1857  and  1865,  were  steeped  in  pes- 
simism and  overall  defeat. 

It  was  opportune  that,  at  that  time,  certain  opinion  supported 
the  transferal  of  a sizeable  portion  of  land  belonging  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  the  Canadas.  Thus,  a Select  Committee  on  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  appointed  in  1857  to  initiate  the  ex- 
ploration of  timber,  mineral,  and  agricultural  prospects  in  the 
western  region.  The  exploitation  of  these  natural  resources  could 
be  achieved  through  investment  and  colonization. 


" Ibid.,  20  Vic.,  c.  32,  1857. 

3 Ibid.,  16  Vic.,  c.  11,  1852,  s.  6. 
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As  a result  of  the  disappointing  results  in  agricultural  devel- 
opment in  the  Canadas,  one  of  several  interests  supporting  Confe- 
deration proposed  the  union  of  the  eastern  provinces  with  the 
western  region.  Expansion  could  only  occur  westward.  Prosperity 
lay  in  the  development  of  the  prairies:  it  was  hoped  that  coloniza- 
tion and  frontier  expansion  would  develop  a strong,  profitable, 
and  self-sufficient  financial  base  for  Canada.  This  became  synony- 
mous with  agriculture  and  immigration,  both  of  which  were  de- 
pendent on  outside  stimuli,  particularly  financial,  industrial,  and 
transportation  interests. 

The  discussions  at  the  Quebec  Conference  (1864)  resolved 
that  the  Dominion  government  would  be  responsible  for  immigra- 
tion in  general,  while  the  old  provinces  would  be  left  with  the 
administration  of  crown  lands  and  the  few  remaining  land  titles, 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  development  in  the  region,  and 
provision  of  agricultural  education.  The  British  North  America 
Act  (1867)  provided  concurrent  powers  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
provinces  and  the  Dominion  to  introduce  laws  on  agriculture  and 
immigration,  but  in  cases  of  conflict  the  law  of  the  legislature  of 
the  provinces  in  these  matters  was  subordinate  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada.^  Mineral  rights,  as  well  as  the  sale  and  management  of 
public  lands  and  timber,  were  the  responsibility  of  provinces.® 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Immigration  Services  and  the  Division  of  Responsibility, 

1868-74 

The  Act  for  the  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  assented  to  on  May  22,  1868.®  To  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Dominion  level,  the 
personnel  and  the  offices  of  the  provincial  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture were  transferred.  The  functions  of  the  new  Department 
were  almost  identical  to  those  of  the  previous  Department.  There 
would  be  a need  to  define  specifically  the  areas  of  jurisdiction  held 
by  the  Department  at  the  Dominion  and  provincial  levels,  as  con- 
flicts became  more  numerous.  Originally,  however,  the  scope  of 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  limited  to  nine 
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areas,  namely:  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  immigration  and  emigration, 
(3)  public  health  and  quarantine,  (4)  the  marine  and  immigrant 
hospital  at  Quebec,  (5)  arts  and  manufactures,  (6)  census,  statis- 
tics, and  the  registration  of  statistics,  (7)  patents  of  invention, 
(8)  copyright,  and  (9)  industrial  design  and  trade  marks.  By  1918, 
all  of  these  responsibilities,  except  for  agriculture,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments. 

The  establishment  and  supervision  of  immigration  agencies  in 
foreign  countries  and  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities connected  with  encouraging  immigration  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1892.^  The  financing  and  care 
of  immigrants  upon  landing  in  Canada  was  looked  after  by  the 
Marine  and  Immigrant  Hospital  at  Quebec.  The  hospital  was  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  until  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Marine  in  1872.®  The  keeping  of 
statistics  on  the  number  and  the  health  of  immigrants  fell  under 
the  heading  of  quarantine  work.  In  1900  this  work  was  expanded 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  health  of  immigrants,  but  also  with  pub- 
lic health  in  general.  In  1919  quarantine  duty  was  transferred  to 
two  new  departments:  Immigration  and  Colonization,  and  Pen- 
sions and  National  Health.®  The  collection  and  tabulation  of  po- 
pulation statistics,  particularly  in  the  field  of  immigration,  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  af  Agriculture.  In  1913  work 
connected  with  census  and  statistics  was  taken  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.^®  Patents,  copyrights,  trade  marks. 


Order  in  Council,  Privy  Council  (hereafter  referred  to  as  P.C.)  680, 
March  14,  1892. 

* The  Marine  and  Immigrant  Hospital  at  the  Port  of  Quebec  was  open 
to  three  classes  of  patients — sick  and  disabled  seamen,  sick  immigrants  who 
arrived  at  Quebec  without  being  sent  to  Crosse  Isle  or  who  fell  ill  after 
leaving  Crosse  Isle  (quarantine  station  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River),  and 
residents  of  Quebec.  Because  immigrants  and  residents  formed  a large 
percentage  of  the  patients  at  this  hospital,  its  management  and  control  was 
placed  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1868.  In  1872  it  was 
suggested  that,  since  sick  mariners  also  formed  a sizeable  portion  of  the 
sick,  responsibility  for  the  Marine  and  Immigrant  Hospital  should  be 
transferred  back  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

No  Order  in  Council  could  be  located  for  the  transferral  of  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Mention  of  this  matter  is  made  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1872.  See  Sessional  Papers,  Vol.  4,  session  1873,  No.  8,  p.  41. 

^ Order  in  Council,  P.C.  1348,  June  3,  1918. 

Ibid,.  P.C.  712,  March  30,  1912. 
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and  industrial  designs  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  1918/^ 

Within  a few  years  of  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  was  necessary  to  resolve  conflicts  arising  from  concur- 
rent powers  related  to  immigration.  The  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  considered  its  main  activity  to  be  the  administration 
of  immigration,  an  area  of  concern  coinciding  with  provincial  in- 
terests to  increase  their  population.  The  matter  was  to  be  resolved 
by  means  of  conferences  at  which,  it  was  hoped,  the  four  eastern 
provinces  could  be  persuaded  to  cede  their  immigration  activities 
to  the  Dominion. 

During  the  first  Immigration  Conference  (October,  1868),  the 
delegates  representing  the  Dominion,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New 
Brunswick  agreed  that  the  Dominion  should  administer  and  fi- 
nance quarantine  stations,  and  should  maintain  and  finance  immi- 
gration agencies  in  Europe  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  After 
much  discussion,  the  three  provinces  assented  to  limit  their  ac- 
tivities to  the  development  of  “an  efficient  system  of  Emigrant 
Agencfies]  within  their  respective  Territories,”^^  but  they  refused 
to  relinquish  their  right  to  appoint  immigrant  agents  in  Europe. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Act  respecting  Immigration  and  Immigrants,^^  which  enumerated 
the  arrangements  between  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces.  The 
act  empowered  the  Dominion  government  to  maintain:  (1)  immi- 
gration offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  (2)  quarantine  stations  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Grosse 
Isle,  etc.;  and  (3)  immigration  offices  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  King- 
ston, Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Halifax,  St.  John,  etc.  The  pro- 
vincial governments  had  duties  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  to  de- 
termine the  settlement  and  colonization  policy  of  their  virgin 
lands;  (2)  to  appoint  agents  accredited  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment for  Europe  and  Canada;  (3)  to  furnish  literature  dealing  with 
immigration  and  colonization;  and  (4)  to  use,  as  directed,  provin- 


Ibid.,  P.C.  1478,  June  17,  1918.  This  Order  in  Council  amended 
the  Order  in  Council,  P.C.  1349,  which  had  given  responsibility  for  pat- 
ents etc.  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  1876  the  Department  of  Agriculture  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  examination  and  registration  of  timber  marks  for  those  engaged  in 
work  with  timber.  This  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  Order  in  Council,  P.C.  1347,  June  3,  1918. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Coloniza- 
tion, Canada  House  of  Commons,  Journal,  1869,  App.  No.  7,  p.  4. 

Statutes  of  Canada,  32-33  Vic.,  c.  10,  June  22,  1868. 
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cial  money  for  food,  clothing,  and  transportation  of  immigrants 
intending  to  settle  in  that  province  which  furnished  the  money. 

Other  aspects  of  the  act  dealt  with  the  capitation  duty  for 
vessels  arriving  in  Canada;  the  proportion  of  passengers  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel;  the  obligation  of  masters  of  vessels  bringing  in  im- 
migrants; the  report  of  the  master;  the  special  duties  of  quarantine 
officials;  the  landing  of  pauper  or  destitute  immigrants;  the  provi- 
sion for  protecting  immigrants;  and  the  recovery  of  duties  and 
penalties. 

Cooperation  was  virtually  nonexistent  between  the  provincial 
and  the  Dominion  governments  in  the  area  of  immigration  after 
1869.  While  the  provinces  insisted  on  special  grants  from  the  Do- 
minion for  immigration  services,  they  were  unwilling  to  agree 
upon  a just  distribution  of  the  costs  for  inland  transportation  of 
immigrants.  Problems  also  existed  in  many  other  areas.  They  were 
resolved,  in  part,  by  a series  of  acts  passed  in  1872. 

An  amendment  to  the  Immigration  Act  of  1869  was  assented 
to  on  June  14,  1872.^®  It  touched  upon  such  matters  as  the  im- 
position of  duty  on  the  master  of  a vessel  not  carrying  a surgeon 
and  not  taking  proper  measures  to  preserve  health  on  board;  the 
recovery  of  money  or  bond  given  by  immigrants  before  leaving 
for  Canada;  means  to  defray  immigrants’  expenses  incurred  during 
emigration;  the  sale  of  passage  tickets;  methods  of  complaint 
against  railway  companies;  and  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
sexual  contact  between  seamen  and  female  immigrants. 

This  Immigration  Act  of  1872  was  amended  again 
on  April  8,  1875^®  to  deal  with  the  imposition  of  duty  on  shipping 
vessels  at  the  port  of  entry  into  Canada. 

The  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  Immigration  Aid 
Societies,  assented  to  on  June  14,  1872,^^  was  to  facilitate  immi- 
gration into  Canada.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  to  divide 
the  provinces  into  several  immigration  districts,  which  were  to 
have  Immigration  Aid  Societies.  The  Societies  were  empowered  to 
lend  and  borrow  money,  receive  applications  for  the  employment 
of  immigrants,  and  to  transmit  applications  with  funds  advanced 
to  agents  in  Europe. 

Various  aspects  of  quarantine  regulation  and  punishment  of 
persons  disobeying  them  were  dealt  with  by  An  Act  relating  to 
Quarantine  of  June  14,  1872.^* 


Statutes  of  Canada,  35  Vic.,  c.  28,  June  14,  1872. 
Ibid.,  38  Vic.,  c.  15,  April  8,  1875. 

Ibid.,  35  Vic.,  c.  29,  June  14.  1872. 

Ibid.,  35  Vic.,  c.  28,  June  14,  1872. 
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In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  remedy  Dominion-provincial  rela- 
tions with  respect  to  immigration,  there  was  little  success.  By  1874 
it  was  imperative  to  solve  the  deadlock  situation.  At  the  Immigra- 
tion Conference  of  1874,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  all  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  would  be  transferred  from  the  provinces 
to  the  Dominion.^®  This  decision  was  related  directly  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  North  West  Territories  by  the  Dominion  government, 
and  the  creation  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  in  1870.  The  eastern 
provinces  had  little  choice  but  to  retreat  from  participation  in  mat- 
ters related  to  immigration  and  colonization,  since  the  Dominion 
government  was  no  longer  interested  in  appeasing  their  com- 
plaints. It  was  preoccupied  with  the  prospects  of  developing  and 
settling  the  West.  Together  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Dominion  Lands  Branch,  which  conducted  surveys  and  allocated 
western  agricultural  lands  after  the  adoption  of  the  homestead 
policy  in  1872,^°  the  Department  of  Agriculture  became  one  of 
the  most  important  federal  departments  involved  in  opening  up  the 
Prairies.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  remained  responsible  for 
immigration  until  1893,  at  which  time  it  relinquished  its  authority 
in  this  area  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.^^ 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  immigration  are  best  understood  within  three  time  pe- 
riods—1852-1869,  1870-1874,  and  1875-1893.  The  activities  of 
the  Department  may  be  broken  into  five  general  areas.  The  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  quarantine  stations  was  one  of  the 
main  areas  of  concern.  Information  in  RG  17  on  this  topic  con- 
tains reports  of  the  medical  superintendent,  accounts  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospital,  reports  of  diseases,  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  inspected.  The  work  conducted  by  emigration  agents 
seeking  immigrants  to  the  Canadian  provinces  from  Great  Britain, 
the  Scandinavian  Kingdom,  and  Germany  were  of  primary  interest 
to  the  Canadian  government.  Special  arrangements  were  made  for 
Icelanders  and  Mennonites  from  Russia.  The  reports  of  the  emigra- 
tion agents  contain  information  on  assisted  immigration  schemes, 
cooperation  with  colonization  and  philanthropic  associations,  lec- 
tures in  the  British  Isles  and  Europe,  distribution  of  literature,  and 
administrative  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  numerous 


The  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Canada,  Sessional  Pa- 
pers, 1875,  No.  40. 

Statutes  of  Canada,  35  Vic.,  c.  23,  April  14,  1872.  There  were 
numerous  amendments  to  the  Dominion  Lands  Act. 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  1893  (Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer, 
1894),  pp.  ix-xliv. 
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emigration  agents  abroad.  Much  discussion  centered  on  the  type, 
qualities,  and  qualifications  of  immigrants.  A major  activity  as- 
sociated with  emigration  was  the  organization  of  suitable  rates  of 
passage  on  various  shipping  lines,  and  the  establishment  of  guide- 
lines for  accomodation  and  treatment  of  passengers,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  liabilities  of  shipping  lines.  The  fifth  area  of 
concern  reflected  in  the  records  of  the  department  was  the  delinea- 
tion of  Dominion  and  provincial  responsibilities  in  immigration. 

After  1893,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  concerned 
primarily  with  agricultural  matters,  such  as  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  livestock,  contagious  diseases,  irrigation,  entomo- 
logical reserach,  and  manufacture,  storage,  and  sale  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. While  this  became  the  main  area  of  concern,  it  is  erroneous 
to  assume  that  the  Department  was  freed  of  responsibilities  in  im- 
migration. For  well  over  a decade  after  the  transfer  of  duties,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  received  numerous  enquiries  about  op- 
portunities for  settlement  in  Canada  as  they  pertained  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  Records  of  the  Departnaent  of  Agriculture  as  a Source  to 
Ukrainian  Immigration 

A steady  flow  of  Ukrainian  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  the 
Prairies  in  1896,  following  tenuous  arrangements  made  between 
the  Canadian  government  and  Dr.  Oleskiw  on  behalf  of  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  and  the  Pros  vita  Society  in  Lviv.  While  the  ad- 
ministration of  immigration  policy  affecting  Ukrainians  from  Haly- 
chyna  and  Bukovyna  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment in  1896,  arrangements  for  entry  had  been  made  by  the 
defeated  Conservatives.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  im- 
migration policy  advocated  by  the  Conservative  government  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  understanding  of 
federal  policy  for  settling  Manitoba  and  the  North  West  Terri- 
tories is  necessary,  if  its  effects  on  Ukrainian  immigrants  are  to  be 
known. 

Even  though  responsibility  for  immigration  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  1893,  the  researcher  interested  in  the  evolution  of  Cana- 
dian immigration  policy  would  do  well  to  analyze  the  numerous 
qualifications  and  contradictions  in  immigration  policy,  particular- 
ly as  responsibility  shifted  and  as  the  two  political  parties  changed 
office.  Ukrainian  immigration  began  at  this  unsettling  moment. 

It  is  known  that  the  government  of  Austro-Hungary  was  not 
favourably  disposed  to  commercial  activities  encouraging  the  mass 
exodus  of  their  agriculturalists  to  Canada.  Even  so,  pamphlets  and 
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brochures  supplied  by  Canadian  emigration  agents  in  Germany 
filtered  into  Austro-Hungary.  The  reports  of  encounters,  with  de- 
tailed analysis  of  existing  political,  social,  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  Europe  by  these  emigration  agents  may  be  found  in  the 
Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are  numerous 
series  in  the  Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
best  sources  to  immigration  are  found  under  the  following  head- 
ings: Records  of  the  Minister,  Deputy  Minister,  and  Secretary, 
General  Correspondence,  1852-1920,  141.9  m..  Volumes  1-1489, 
2729-2809;  General  Letterbooks,  1852-60,  1862,  1865-94, 

12  ft..  Volumes  1490-1626;  Secret  and  Confidential  Letterbook, 
1873-95,  2 in..  Volume  1631;  English  and  Continental  Letter- 
books,  1873-83,  5 in..  Volumes  1665-67;  Deputy  Minister’s 
Correspondenee,  Letters  Received,  1885-95,  6 ft..  Volumes 
1668-85;  Miscellaneous  Records,  1852-1925,  7 ft..  Volumes 
1953-87.  Shelf  lists,  indexes  to  registers,  and  the  registers  them- 
selves are  the  tools  for  locating  specific  titles. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first  Ukrainians  in  Canada 
were  Wasyl  Elyniak  and  Ivan  Pylypiw,  who  came  in  1891  and 
were  responsible  for  encouraging  thirty-three  other  families, 
known  as  the  “Nebyliv  Group”  (from  Nebyliv,  District  of  Kalush 
in  Halychyna),  to  emigrate.  There  is  a possibility  that  some  ma- 
terial about  them  may  exist  in  the  above  mentioned  sources. 

Dr.  Oleskiw  pressed  for  state  assisted  passage  for  Ukrainian 
immigrants,  and  some  financial  aid,  in  the  form  of  a grant,  bonus, 
or  long  term  loan,  upon  their  arrival  in  Canada.  The  federal  policy 
of  assisted  passage  rates  has  not  been  fully  researched.  Special 
arrangements  were  made  for  some  immigrants  and  none  for  others. 
Extensive  documentation  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Records 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Much  controversy  arose  over  the  mishandling  of  bonuses 
given  to  steamship  agents  for  each  adult  immigrant.  Initially  Ukrai- 
nians sailed  from  Hamburg  on  ships  owned  by  Messrs.  Spiro  and 
Company,  Hamburg  American  Steamship  Company,  Allan  Lines, 
and  Hansa  Lines.  Both  the  Allan  Lines  and  Hansa  Lines  competed 
for  clients  and  conducted  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. Discussions  centered  on  financial  matters,  the  treatment  of 
passengers,  medical  arrangements,  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  meth- 
od of  complaint.  Little  is  known  about  the  conditions  on  board 
ship  or  the  treatment  of  immigrants  by  the  steamship  companies. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  administration  of  health  mea- 
sures, and  reports  of  the  inspection  of  vessels,  with  detailed  lists 
giving  the  name  of  the  immigrant,  nationality,  age,  and  place  of 
departure,  are  found  in  discussions  of  quarantine  stations.  Virtual- 
ly nothing  has  been  known  about  the  problems  in  imposing  quar- 
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antine  regulations,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  immigrants  at  port  of 
entry,  accomodations  at  the  quarantine  stations,  and  method  of 
care.  Research  in  the  application  of  health  procedures  on  the  eve 
of  Ukrainian  immigration  is  necessary  for  a comparison  of  changes 
in  subsequent  years. 

In  essence,  the  Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  viewed  as  an  introductory  source  to  Ukrainian  immigra- 
tion and  settlement.  The  Records  contain  material  which  is  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  of  the  environment  and  conditions 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  Ukrainian  immigration.  Information 
related  directly  to  Ukrainians  coming  to  Canada  after  1896  is 
found  in  the  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Immigra- 
tion Branch. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  distribution  of  legislative  powers  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  gave  the  Dominion  authority  over  criminal  law  and 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  penitentia- 
ries,^ while  the  provincial  legislatures  were  given  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  enforcement  of  the  law  within 
their  respective  provinces.^ 

Even  though  delineation  of  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  law 
and  justice  was  extremely  vague  in  the  BNA  Act,  the  broad  distri- 
bution of  power  gave  rise  to  the  authority  assumed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  established  by  act  of  Parliament  on  May  22, 1868.^ 

The  Minister  of  Justice  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
Canada  ex  officio  and  was  charged  with  four  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity: (1)  advising  heads  of  department  about  all  legal  matters;  (2) 
settling  and  approving  all  instruments  issued  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Canada;  (3)  superintendence  of  penitentiaries  and  prisons;  and 
(4)  regulation  and  conduct  of  all  litigation  for  the  Crown  or  any 
government  department. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Department  were:  (1)  to  ensure 
that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law;  (2)  to  superintend  the  administration  of  justice  in  matters 
outside  provincial  jurisdiction;  and  (3)  to  be  official  legal  counsel 
to  the  Governor  and  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada.  The 
duties  assumed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  ensured  that  it  would 
have  complete  control  of  the  law.  The  Department  thus  became 


'^British  North  America  Act,  1876,  sec.  19,  pt.  27  and  pt.  28. 
^ Ibid.,  sec.  92,  pt.  14  and  pt.  15. 

^ Statutes  of  Canada,  1868,  31  Vic.,  c.  39. 
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involved  in  drafting  the  law,  providing  its  official  interpretation, 
and,  finally,  in  implementing  the  law. 

While  the  duties  of  the  Department  are  known,  what  courses 
of  action  were  taken  to  fulfill  its  mandate  and  policy  formulation 
has  not  been  made  public.  Unlike  other  government  departments, 
including  the  RCMP,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  not  required  by 
law  to  file  an  annual  report  with  the  Privy  Council.  Neither  has 
the  Department  of  Justice  been  generous  in  publishing  literature 
about  its  activities.  This  lack  of  information  seriously  hampers 
knowledge  about  the  Department. 

It  is  a stated  fact  that  in  1868  the  Department  assumed  the 
duties  associated  with  the  offices  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
Province  of  Canada,  which  necessitated  a transferral  of  records 
as  well  as  personnel.  It  would  appear  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  superimposed  on  the  old  legal  structure  existing  before 
Confederation;  however,  any  modification  in  its  composition  was 
not  recorded.  Its  four  main  branches,  which  carry  out  various  legal 
functions  are:  the  Legal  Branch,  Bankruptcy  Branch,  Penitentia- 
ries Branch,  and  the  Combines  Branch.  Time  and  circumstance 
would  give  rise  to  other  formations  within  the  Department,  as  well 
as  assumption  of  additional  responsibilities  in  law  enforcement. 

The  first  addition  to  the  federal  judiciary  was  the  establish- 
ment in  1875  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.^  The  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  Areas  of  conflict  between  provinces,  between 
the  provinces  and  the  Dominion,  or  suits  questioning  the  validity 
of  an  act  of  provincial  legislature  or  of  the  Dominion  were 
to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  need  to  ensure  law  and  order  in  the  territory  acquired 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  preparation  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  that  region  was  the  primary  reason  for  the  creation  in 
1873  of  the  North  West  Mounted  Police.®  This  idea  originated 
with  John  A.  Macdonald.  Provisions  were  made  to  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  and  responsibility  for  the  NWMP  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  however,  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
could  obtain  jurisdiction  over  the  force.  Consequently,  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  NWMP  as 
he  changed  portfolios  throughout  his  career.  The  force  has  been 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  without  changes  since  1922. 

It  could  appear  that  the  NWMP  was  a substitute  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  West.  However,  though  the  NWMP  was 
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responsible  for  ensuring  a hospitable  climate  for  immigrants  and 
establishing  the  legal  system  of  law  enforcement,  the  Department 
of  Justice  assumed  and  advisory  role  to  the  force  and 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  federal  law.  In 
many  cases,  immigrants,  not  familiar  with  the  political  structure 
and  separation  of  authority  between  the  provinces  and  the  Do- 
minion, believed  that  their  complaints  would  be  attended  to  and 
resolved  by  the  highest  legal  power  in  Canada.  Hence,  the  Depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  channelling  correspondence  to  the  proper - 
departments. 

As  a result  of  the  lack  of  information  about  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  best  source  is  material  organized  in  Record  Group  13. 
These  records  have  been  maintained  in  their  original  order  to  re- 
flect the  administrative  operations  of  the  department  and  to  reflect 
changes  in  policy  over  time. 


The  Central  Registry  Files 

The  bulk  of  material  in  Record  Group  13  is  found  in  the 
Central  Registry  Files,  1859-1934,  83.2  m..  Volumes  1-413  and 
416-18.  This  series  consists  of  numbered  files  of  incoming  cor- 
respondence to  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  Registers  to  this  material  are  located  in  volumes  420- 
553,  which  contain  the  number  assigned  to  each  document,  the 
date  of  receipt,  the  subject  matter,  and  course  of  action  taken. 
These  registers  are  to  be  used  as  indexes  to  the  Central  Registry 
Files. 

Thematically,  the  Central  Registry  Files  contain  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  processing  of  immigration,  that  is,  to  the  soliciting, 
screening,  and  administration  of  immigrants.  There  are  files  on 
the  subject  of  quarantine  stations,  immigration  sheds,  emigration 
agents,  foreign  labour,  and  the  implications  of  the  Alien  Act  of 
1881.  A sizeable  portion  of  this  series  complements  the  above 
mentioned  subject,  as  it  contains  information  on  the  transporta- 
tion, administration,  and  location  of  settlers  on  land.  From  this 
follows  the  process  of  socialization  of  immigrants.  Government 
policy,  immigrant  grievance,  and  the  resolution  of  problems,  in 
addition  to  institutional  and  individual  biases  within  the  Depart- 
ment, are  well  reflected  in  the  Central  Registry  Files.  This  series 
contains  material  on  the  alien  enemy  question,  charges  of  sedition 
during  World  War  I,  requests  for  change  of  name,  internment 
camp  operations,  maintenance  of  language  rights,  elections,  strikes, 
deportation  and  extradition  cases,  and  various  criminal  and  civil 
charges. 
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It  is  without  doubt  that  much  of  the  material  in  the  Central 
Registry  Files  contains  sources  directly  related  to  the  designated 
role  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  By  law  the  Department  was  re- 
sponsible for  appointments  of  major  government  officials,  such  as 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  magistrates,  and  crown 
land  agents,  to  name  a few.  The  establishment  of  penitentiaries, 
courthouses,  and  judicial  districts  falls  under  the  same  jurisdiction. 
The  Department  was  involved  also  in  law  enforcement  on  the 
Prairies  as  investigator,  consultant,  and  executor.  These  files  shed 
light  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  and  the  Department’s 
perception  of  immigrants.  With  respect  to  law  enforcement,  the 
Central  Registry  Files  deal  with  the  illegal  production  and  sale  of 
liquor,  prostitution,  control  of  firearms,  trespassing,  vagrancy, 
taxation,  mineral  rights,  the  transfer  of  lands,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  credit  systems. 

While  the  Central  Registry  Files  consist  of  data  about  matters 
affecting  all  immigrants,  there  are  numerous  references  to  Ukrai- 
nians under  headings  referring  to  Ruthenians,  Bukovinians,  Gali- 
cians, Austrians,  Russians,  and  foreigners.  A selected  cross  section 
of  some  of  the  file  titles  in  this  series  are  listed  below,  purely  for 
the  purpose  to  show  the  type  of  material  to  be  found  on  Ukrainian 
settlers.  The  titles  chosen  represent  about  ten  percent  of  the  files 
which  can  be  easily  identified  as  relating  to  Ukrainians. 
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Date 

Vol. 

File 

Subject 

1918 

224 

1279 

Status  of  person  bom  in  Austria  of  Ukrainian  parentage. 

1918 

227 

2021 

Proposed  regulations  of  Bolsheviks,  Russians,  Finns, 
Ukrainians. 

1919 

231 

102 

Bolshevist  utterances  of  Bishop  Budka  of  Ukrainian 
Church. 

1919 

233 

448 

Draft  patent  to  Ruthenian  Greek  Catholic  Parish  of  St. 
Phillips. 

1919 

233 

466 

Draft  patent  to  Ruthenian  Greek  Catholic  Parish  of  St. 
Demetrius. 

1919 

240 

2015 

Draft  patent  to  Ruthenian  Greek  Catholic  Episcopal  Cor- 
poration. 

1919 

242 

2600 

Petition  to  be  freed  from  Polish  barbarians. 

1921 

263 

2371 

Legality  of  remittances  to  Russia  & Ukraine  through 
Soviet  representations. 

1927 

314 

1169 

Proposed  deportation  of  Peter  Zlotar  to  Ukraine. 

1928 

322 

1287 

Activities  of  Ukrainian  Farmers  & Labour  Temple  Assn. 

1929 

328 

683 

Complaint  re:  anti-British  sentiment  among  some 
Ukrainians. 

1931 

355 

835 

Ukrainian  propaganda. 

1931 

359 

1379 

Ukrainian  Labour  Temple  Association  protests  against 
deportation. 
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The  Remission  Branch  Files 

A sizeable  portion  of  the  Remission  Branch  files,  1885-1962, 
17.5  m..  Volumes  1128-1366,  contains  information  on  the  proba- 
tion and  pardon  of  prisoners.  These  files  contain  petitions  and  sup- 
porting documentation  (brief  personal  history  with  data  about 
age,  place  of  birth,  parentage,  religion,  occupation,  psychological 
report,  picture,  doctor’s  certificate)  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  The  registers  of  remission  for  persons  involved  in  criminal- 
offences,  which  contain  a brief  description  of  the  crime  committed, 
sentences  imposed,  and  whether  a ticket  of  leave  was  granted  can 
be  found  in  volumes  1326-61  and  1365-66. 

There  is  also  a considerable  amount  of  information  about 
judicial  proceedings  dealing  with  conscientious  objectors  to  war. 
Breach  of  Immigration  Act,  treatment  of  communist  sympathizers, 
contravention  of  the  Military  Service  Act  (1917),  violation  of  laws 
passed  during  times  of  war  (breach  of  Alien  Act,  possession  of 
prohibited  literature,  failing  to  report  under  War  Measures  Act), 
breach  of  National  Selective  Service  Mobilization,  and  protests 
staged  by  Doukhobors. 

Access  to  this  material  is  under  consideration. 

Negative  microfilm  copies  of  letters  advising  the  Dominion 
Police  that  certain  prisoners  have  been  released  on  tickets  of  leave 
(M-1776  to  M-1895,  120  reels)  is  not  in  circulation  until  a positive 
copy  has  been  made. 

There  are  numerous  case  files  about  Ukrainians  during  World 
War  One. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  function  of  the  Canadian  judicial 
system  in  ensuring  order,  security,  and  stability  is  not  known  in 
detail,  what  little  information  there  is  available  from  the  records 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be  well  utilized. 


Nadia  Kazymyra 
Public  Archives  of  Canada 
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A NOTE  ON  MISSING  AND  UNEXPLOITED  ARCHIVAL 

SOURCES  RELATING  TO  THE  EARLY  MODERN 
PERIOD  OF  UKRAINIAN  HISTORY 

A major  problem  in  studying  Ukrainian  history  of  the  fif- 
teenth to  eighteenth  centuries  is  the  relative  paucity  of  written 
sources.  The  effect  these  missing  materials  have  upon  our  under- 
standing of  the  past  varies.  It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  that  a gap 
of  six  months  in  Kapnist’s  correspondence  in  1791,  the  loss  of  the 
first  Ukrainian  draft  of  the  Pereiaslav  Articles  of  1654,  or  the  loss 
of  the  original  copy  of  Pylyp  Orlyk’s  constitution  seriously  circum- 
scribes our  knowledge  of  these  particular  events.  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  a lack  of  materials  does  present  an  obstacle  to 
understanding  the  Ukrainian  past. 

During  the  1590s,  Prince  Ostrozhsky  conspired  with  Michael 
the  Brave  of  Wallachia  and  Cardinal  Radziwil  in  pro-Habsburg 
and  anti-Ottoman  intrigues.  Yet,  because  both  Ostrozhsky  and 
Radziwil  either  refused  to  commit  ideas  to  paper,  or  destroyed 
their  correspondence  out  of  fear  of  discovery,  later  generations  have 
been  left  with  little  information  concerning  this  aspect  of  Ukrai- 
nian history.  The  destruction  of  Patriarch  Filaret’s  correspondence 
shortly  after  his  death  and  the  fire  in  the  Swedish  Royal  Archives 
in  Stockholm  (1697)  have  deprived  historians  of  important  ma- 
terial concerning  events  during  the  years  from  1622  to  1632  in 
Ukraine.  As  well,  the  disappearance  of  the  archives  of  the  Cri- 
mean Khanate  sometime  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury results  in  a gap  in  our  understanding  of  Crimean  Tatar- 
Ukrainian  relations  during  the  early  modern  period.  Similarly,  the 
fact  that  there  exists  only  one  known  contemporary  Ukrainian  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  1648 — that  of  Colonel  Muzhylivsky — and 
that  there  are  no  records  of  the  discussions  which  occurred  in  Kiev 
during  the  winter  of  1648-49  among  the  Cossack  officers  and  the 
Orthodox  clergy,  nor  of  the  Hungarian-Ukrainian  discussions  dur- 
ing the  years  1648  to  1651  results  in  a less  than  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation of  the  early  years  of  the  Khmelnytsky  period. 

The  list  of  events  for  which  there  is  a lack  or  paucity  of  af- 
firmative historical  evidence  may  be  extended.  However,  the  ex- 
amples given  demonstrate  sufficiently  the  extent  of  the  problem 
posed  by  missing  archival  sources,  a problem  compounded  by  the 
tendency  to  insert  ahistorical  judgements  at  those  points  where 
empirical  data  is  scarce  or  missing.  Destroyed  documents  are  irre- 
vocably lost.  A consideration  of  what  and  how  much  has  been 
lost,  however,  can  in  itself  serve  as  a means  to  achieve  a more 
scientific  understanding  of  the  Ukrainian  past.  Such  consideration 
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not  only  questions  the  extent  to  which  still  existent  evidence  is 
representative  of  Ukrainian  history,  but  also  raises  the  issue  of 
alternative  conceptual  approaches  to  the  evidence  which  does 
remain. 

The  basic  source  for  Ukrainian  socie-economic  history  of  the 
early  modern  period  is  the  Aktovi  Knyhy  of  the  various  regions. 
Their  numbers,  however,  have  been  severely  depleted.  Approxi- 
mately one  to  twenty  books  remain  for  each  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  fifteen  to  thirty-five  for  each  year  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and,  in  contrast  to  this,  over  250  for  each  year  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.^  Furthermore,  these  figures  re- 
present only  the  Knyhy  of  the  major  towns,  since  the  records  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  provincial  bratstva  and  the  smaller  towns 
have  simply  disappeared.^  Between  1887  and  1939,  over  8,217 
registers  were  compiled  as  guides  to  the  remaining  Knyhy.  During 
the  Second  World  War  however,  all  but  eighty-three  of  these  reg- 
isters were  destroyed.®  Thus,  the  historian  is  faced  with  consider- 
able difficulties  when  studying  Ukrainian  socio-economic  history, 
since  he  lacks  not  only  a considerable  amount  or  data,  but  also  a 
guide  to  available  data.^ 

Documents  relating  to  Ukrainian  political  history  have  also 
been  destroyed  en  masse.  Some  were  intentionally  destroyed;  for 
example,  the  already  mentioned  correspondence  of  Prince  Ostrozh- 
sky,  and  the  records  of  the  Lviv  Armenian  community,  which 
dealt  with  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.®  However, 
indiscriminate  destruction  through  war  and  fire  accounts  for  the 


^ V.  0.  Romanovsky,  ed.,  Tsentralnyi  arkhiv  starodavnykh  aktiv  u 
Kyivi  (Kiev,  1929).  These  figures  were  given  on  the  basis  of  pre-1939 
holdings  in  Ukraine.  Because  4,123  Knyhy  were  destroyed  during  the 
war,  the  average  now  is  somewhat  less. 

^ I.  Levytsky,  “Ob  aktovykh  knigakh  otnoshashchikhsia  k istorii  lugo- 
zapadnogo  kraia  i Malorossii,”  Trudy  XI  Arkheologicheskogo  sezda, 
2:60-67. 

^ O.  A.  Kupchynsky,  “Z  istorii  stvorennia  naukovo-dovidkovoho  apa- 
ratu  . . . XVI-XVII  st.,”  Arkhivy  Ukrainy,  1 (1976)  : 31-34. 

^ There  are  only  two  works  of  any  consequence  written  on  Ukrainian 
socio-economic  history:  V.  0.  Holobutsky,  Ekonomichna  istoriia  Ukrain- 
skoi  SSR  (Kiev,  1970),  and  M.  Slabchenko,  Organizatsiia  khoziaistva 
Ukrainy  (Odessa,  1922). 

® For  an  interesting  reference  concerning  the  purposeful  destruction 
of  Ukrainian  Orthodox  schools  in  Galicia  during  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesuits  see:  la.  Isaievych,  “ ‘Navity’,  nevidoma 
pamiatka  ukrainskoi  publitsystyky  XVII  st.,”  Naukovo  informatsiinyi 
biuleten  arkhivnoho  upravlinnia  URSR,  No.  6 (1964),  p.  57. 
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vast  bulk  of  archival  losses.  Perhaps  the  earliest  comment  on  the 
repercussions  of  these  losses  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  past  was 
made  in  the  1630s  by  the  French  engineer  Beauplan,  who  wrote: 

I would  be  interested  to  examine  studies  about  Ukrainian 
(Rus)  history,  and  to  discover  something  about  its  past,  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  in  reply  to  my  queries,  learned  men 
told  me  that  the  wars  which  swept  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  had  not  spared  even  the  libraries,  which  were  usual- 
ly the  first  to  burn.® 

Fires  swept  all  or  part  of  every  major  political  center  in  the 
Ukraine  and,  in  their  wake,  valuable  documents  were  destroyed. 
Kiev  had  major  fires  in  1169,  1240,  1416,  1482,  1608,  1638, 
1718,  1811,  and  1943.  Ovruch  had  a major  fire  in  1684,  Lutsk 
had  one  in  1788,  and  Lviv  burned  in  1848.  The  capitals  of  the 
Cossack  republic  were  similarly  ravaged.  Subotiv  was  destroyed 
by  Czarnecki  in  1664,  and  along  with  it  perished  the  archives  of 
Khmelnytsky  and  Vyhovsky.  Chyhyryn  was  destroyed  in  1677. 
Baturyn  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1708,  and  a valuable 
collection  of  Turkish-Ukrainian  correspondence  perished  along 
with  it.  Hlukhiv  had  major  fires  in  1748  and  1784.  The  archives 
of  the  Cossack  republic,  as  a result,  were  seriously  depleted;  when, 
in  1786,  a catalogue  was  compiled,  it  was  discovered  that  only 
753,347  items  remained,  and  most  of  these  were  printed  books. 
Moved  to  Chernihiv  that  year,  the  collection  was  stored  in  a build- 
ing called  the  “Mazepa  Manor”  which, 

according  to  one  observer,  seemed  to  have  been  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  documents.  It  had  three  floors, 
each  with  its  own  climate;  the  basement  was  cold  and  damp, 
the  ground  floor  was  temperate,  while  the  top  floor,  a loft 
under  a tin  roof,  was  inordinately  hot.  Anything  left  in  the 
basement  became  so  sodden  that  water  could  be  squeezed 
from  its  bindings,  and  if  something  was  put  upstairs  to  dry, 
it  was  transformed  and  soon  looked  as  if  it  had  been  soaked 
in  a pot  of  Crimean  tea.^ 

No  written  records  were  kept  at  the  Sich  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  monasteries  at  Trekhtymyriv  and  the  Samara  river, 
which  were  the  political  centers  of  the  Zaporizhian  army  in  the 


® Z.  Wojcik,  ed.,  Opisanie  Ukrainy  (Warsaw,  1972),  p.  112. 

^ D.  0.  Bagalei,  “Neobkhodimosti  prevrashcheniia  Kharkovskogo  isto- 
richeskogo  arkhiva  v tsentralnyi  arkhiv,”  Trudy  XII  Arkheologicheskogo 
sezda,  2:12. 
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late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  did  have  libraries  of  Cos- 
sack documents.  Trekhtymyriv  monastery,  however,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  1637,  and  the  Samara  Monastery  was  ravaged 
by  the  Tatars  in  1709  and  then  again  in  1736.  Finally,  the  private 
libraries  of  many  left-bank  Cossack  gentry  have  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  dissipated.  For  example,  in  Hlukhiv  district  of  Cherni- 
hiv  province  alone,  the  archives  of  over  a dozen  families  had 
vanished  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  these 
were  the  collections  of  the  Skoropadsky,  Umanets,  and  Lazarevych 
families.® 

The  definite  lack  of  affirmative  historical  evidence  concerning 
Ukrainian  history  of  the  early  modern  period  suggests  a need  for 
extreme  caution  when  ascertaining  the  importance  of  events  and 
tendencies  during  this  period.  Missing  documents  should  be  duly 
noted  and  systematized,®  as  the  lack  of  affirmative  evidence  is 
closely  related  to  the  persistence  of  great-power,  nationalist-popul- 
ist, and  vulgar  Marxist  undertones  in  Ukrainian  historiography. 
Knowledge  of  what  materials  are  missing  can  also  provide  con- 
venient starting  points  for  the  reexamination  and  reevaluation  of 
Ukrainian  political  history  of  the  early  modern  period,  when  con- 
sidered alongside  hitherto  unexploited  sources.  Collections  in  Ru- 
mania, for  example,  provide  one  rich  and  unexploited  area  for 
Ukrainian  history.  Regarded  as  the  heir  of  the  Roman  empire, 
centre  of  plans  for  international  crusades  and  the  restoration  of 


® The  private  archives  of  the  magnate  families  of  the  Polish  common- 
wealth have  also  been  depleted.  Those  of  the  Mniszech,  Wisniowecki  and 
Lubomirski  families  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed.  The  history  of 
the  Wisniowecki  holdings  was  done  by  W.  Tomkiewicz,  “Dzieje  zbiorow 
zamku  Wisnioweckiego,”  Rocznik  Woiynski,  3 (1934)  : 413-433. 

® It  would  not  be  possible  to  construct  a detailed  composite  picture 
of  destroyed  documents  from  the  years  before  1921.  However,  the  forty- 
six  million  items  held  in  state  collections  in  Ukraine  which  were  destroyed 
during  the  Second  World  War  (0.  Mitiukov,  Radianske  arkhivne  hudiv- 
nytstvo  na  Ukraini,  p.  140)  have  been  catalogued  in  the  individual  li- 
braries. See,  for  example:  la.  Dashkevych,  ed.,  Kataloh  kolektsii  dokumen- 
tiv  kyivskoi  arkheohrafichnoi  komisii  (Kiev,  1971),  p.  12;  0.  Kupchynsky 
and  E.  Ruzhytsky,  eds.,  Kataloh  perhamentnykh  dokumentiv  derzhavnoho 
istorychnoho  arkhivu  u Lvovi  (Kiev,  1972),  pp.  6-8;  H.  Lysenko,  “Z  isto- 
rii  arkhivnoho  budivnytstva  na  Zaporizhzhi,”  Arkhivy  Ukrainy,  4 
(1970)  : 6.  Similar  work  has  been  done  in  Poland  on  the  losses  incurred 
by  Polish  libraries  during  the  war.  See,  for  example:  Straty  archiwow  i 
bibliotek  warszawskich  w zakresie  r^kopismiennych  zrodet  historycznykh, 
(Warsaw,  1957),  vol.  1.  Major  losses  in  Warsaw  included  three-quarters 
of  the  Archiwum  Aktdw  Dawnych,  and  the  entire  collection  of  the  Biblio- 
teka  Ordynacji  Krasinskich. 
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the  Byzantine  commonwealth,  Rumania  played  an  important  role 
in  Ukrainian  political  history  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries Similarly,  to  the  extent  that  Ukraine  was  party  to  Eu- 
ropean political  intrigues  up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  collections 
in  England  and  France  provide  important  sources  of  information 
about  Ukrainian  history But  perhaps  foremost  among  the  col- 
lections which  are  unexploited  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ukrainian 
history  are  the  Turkish  archives  in  Ankara  and  Istanbul.  Although 
the  government  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  had  accepted  plans  for  a 
research  commission  to  study  these  archives  during  the  1920s, 
these  were  later  cancelled  and,  to  date,  Turkish  collections  remain 
unexploited. 

Stepan  Velychenko 

University  of  London 


A considerable  number  of  Rumanian  documents  have  been  pub- 
lished: E.  Hurmuzaki,  Documente  Privitore  la  Istoria  Romanilor  (Bucha- 
rest, 1887-94),  33  vols.;  N.  lorga,  Studii  si  Documente  (Bucharest, 
1901-13),  23  vols.;  Documente  Privind  Istoria  Romaniei  (Bucharest, 
1936-56),  26  vols.;  Documenta  Romaniae  Historica  (Bucharest,  1966-74), 
24  vols. 

E.  Borshchak,  “Zvidomlennia,”  Zapysky  Naukovoho  T ovary stva 
im.  Shevchenka,  134  (1924):  241-248  provides  a valuable  starting  point 
for  research  in  Western  Europe. 
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REVIEW 

Bohdan  Antonych,  Square  of  Angels:  Selected  Poems.  Translated  by 
Mark  Rudman  and  Paul  Nemser  with  Bohdan  Boychuk.  Introduction  by 
Bohdan  Rubchak.  Ann  Arbor:  Ardis,  1977.  xx  + 69  pages. 


English  translations  of  Ukrainian  literary  works  are  rarities. 
Good  translations  are  rarer  still.  And  if  this  holds  true  for  prose, 
then  it  holds  even  truer  for  poetry.  For  such  reasons,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  translation  is  an  event  worthy  of  note.  Unlike  some 
translations  which  quickly  turn  from  literary  events  into  literary 
embarassments,^  this  slim  and  unassuming  volume  warrants  the 
reader’s  serious  attention.  For  although  it  cannot  and  will  not 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  serious  student  of  Antonych,  it  will  convey 
to  the  English  reader  some  of  the  elements  that  make  Antonych  an 
important  figure  in  Ukrainian  poetry.  This  is  said  despite  the  fact 
that  the  translations  are  not  uniformly  good.  Some  (e.g.,  “Square 
of  Angels,”  “Ritual  Dance”)  are  marred  by  inaccuracies  and  am- 
biguities. A few  editorial  oversights  and  an  uncertain  introduction 
also  detract  from  what  is  otherwise  a very  competent  effort. 

There  are  forty-nine  poems  in  this  volume.  During  his  short  life, 
Antonych  wrote  more  than  360.  Despite  this  obvious  imbalance. 
Square  of  Angels  succeeds  in  being  fairly  representative.  It  in- 
cludes a few  poems  from  every  important  collection  of  Antonych’s 
poetry,  leaving  aside  only  his  earliest  (Pryvitannia  zhyttia)  and  one 
which  he  himself  never  published  (Velyka  harmoniia);  both  are 
generally  considered  to  be  poorer  than  the  rest  of  his  work.  Six- 
teen of  the  poems  in  Square  of  Angels  come  from  the  collection 
Zelena  evanheliia;  thirteen  from  Knyha  leva;  ten  from  Try  per- 
steni;  seven  from  Rotatsii;  and  three  of  the  poems  found  here  were 
never  part  of  any  of  these  collections. 

Square  of  Angels  uses  an  arrangement  that  originated  with 
Antonych  in  his  Knyha  leva  and  Zelena  evanheliia:  poems  are 
organized  into  “chapters”  that  alternate  with  “lyrical  intermez- 
zos.” Of  course,  the  poems  appear  here  in  an  entirely  different 
order  than  they  did  in  Antonych’s  original  collections.  This  is  not 
necessarily  a drawback,  except  when  obviously  related  poems  are 
placed  several  pages  apart,  as  in  the  case  of  “Monumental  Land- 
scape” (p.  26)  and  “Square  of  Angels”  (p.  21). 


^ Vasyl  Symonenko,  Granite  Obelisks.  Selected,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Andriy  M.  Fr.-Chirovsky  (Jersey  City:  Svoboda,  n.d.). 
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The  translators  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  two  very  common 
mistakes.  They  have  refrained  from  making  too  literal  a translation 
(although,  on  the  whole,  the  poems  follow  the  originals  rather 
closely)  and  they  have  not  tried  to  slavishly  imitate  Antonych’s 
rhythm  and  stanza  (although,  again,  their  departure  from  the  origi- 
nal is  not  radical).  The  emphasis  of  the  translators  was,  as  it 
should  have  been,  on  Antonych’s  unusual  imagery.  In  contrast  to 
Antonych’s  rhythms  (which  are  rather  regular  and  show  a pre- 
disposition towards  rhymes),  the  translations  are  much  freer,  less 
regular,  and  mostly  without  rhymes.  On  those  occasions  when  the 
translators  do  use  rhyme,  the  effect  is  rather  trite:  greening — 
meaning;  spring — sting.  Sometimes,  especially  in  poems  which 
have  a short  line,  the  translators  seem  to  be  aiming  at  more  or  less 
reproducing  Antonych’s  regular  rhythm.  The  results  are  not  al- 
ways smooth: 


THE  CUPS 

Green  ashtree,  sickle,  horses. 

A boy  glued  to  a windowpane. 

Spring  pours  into  silver  cups, 
some  crimson,  some  transparent. 

And  the  boy  wants  very  badly 
the  key  to  the  gates  of  spring. 

Suddenly  the  sun  jumps  off  the  grass 
like  a scared  pony. 

In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  the  translations  are  more  success- 
ful when  they  deal  with  Antonych’s  longer  lines.  It  is  then  that  the 
free  verse  of  the  translation  appears  more  natural  and  its  use  more 
appropriate.  Poems  such  as  “Graveyard  of  Cars,”  “Song  on  the 
Indestructibility  of  Matter”  and  “The  House  Beyond  the  Stars” 
are,  for  that  reason,  definitely  preferable  to  the  translation  cited 
above. 

There  is,  however,  a more  important  problem  confronting 
these  translations — one  that  has  to  do  with  their  tone.  Antony ch, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a poet  whose  discourse  is  always  emotionally 
elevated.  Even  imagery  which  is  permeated  with  a spirit  of  naivete 
and  childish  innocence  is  couched  in  staid  and  formal  diction. 
Colloquial  expressions  and  slang  are  not  characteristic  of  his  po- 
esy. Square  of  Angels,  however,  fails  to  maintain  this  lexical  de- 
corum throughout.  As  an  example,  we  can  compare  “The  Poplars” 
with  the  Ukrainian  original  “Kleny”  (i.e.  “Maple  Trees”). 
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Two  lonely  poplars  bend  down 
reading  the  ABC  of  spring. 

Green  myself,  I pray  to  the  green  earth, 
And  feel  the  grassblade’s  sting. 

Mossy-backed,  the  learned  fox  croons 
poetics  thorough  his  bristles. 

The  day  draws  back  a poplar  bow. 

An  arrow  of  sun  whistles. 


CXHJIHJIHCL  3Ba  CaMiTHi  KJieHH 
HHTaioHH  BecHH  SyKBap 

i 3HOB  MOJiiocb  seMJii  sejieHiH 
sejieHHH  caM,  HeMOB  TpaBa. 

OdpOCJIHH  MOXOM  JIHC  yH6HHH 
noeTHKy  a-nn  KJieniB  CKJiaB. 

CniBae  achb,  cniaaiOTB  rjichh 
jionoHe  coHHmHa  CTpijia. 

While,  admittedly,  the  translation  is  clever,  it  is  basically  untrue 
to  the  original.  Frivolous  and  light  (made  even  more  so  by  the 
extemporaneous  last  line  of  the  first  stanza),  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  obviously  more  sober  version  by  Antony ch.  The  syntax  of 
the  Ukrainian  original  is  purposely  formalized,  as  is  the  vocabu- 
lary. The  English  translation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  collo- 
quial, both  syntactically  and  lexically.  The  same  criticism  can  be 
leveled  at  the  poem  mentioned  earlier:  “The  Cups.”  In  the  origi- 
nal, even  the  title  sounds  less  mundane:  “Charky.”  Line  six  of  that 
same  poem  (“the  boy  wants  very  badly”)  is  quite  conversational 
and  not  a very  adequate  rendition  of  “I  khochetsia  khlopchyni 
konche  / vid  vesnianykh  vorit  kliucha.”  In  the  poem  “Houses,” 
the  translators  render  the  last  line  in  this  way:  “but  rulers  still 
squash  the  rebels.”  “Squash”  hardly  equals  Antonych’s  serious 
“karaie.”  In  fact,  one  can  argue  that  “squash”  does  not  even  make 
stylistic  sense  in  the  English  translation. 

A similar  incongruity  occurs  in  the  solemn  poem  “Sign  of  the 
Lion.” 


Wind  from  Sinai,  smash  the  open  tablets! 
Without  you  I am  no  more  than  an  empty  jar. 


Synaiskyi  vitre,  byi  v vidkryti  karty! 
Bez  tebe  ia  porozhnii  posud  formy. 
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“Smash”?  “Empty  jar”?  Certainly  neither  correspond  to  Anto- 
nych’s  expressions.  “Strike”  and  “urn”  or  “vessel”  would  defi- 
nitely have  been  preferable. 

Such  insensitivity  to  the  stylistic  value  of  words  can  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  serious  flaws  in  the  translations  because 
it  is  one  which,  in  most  cases,  could  have  been  easily  avoided.  By 
giving  us  such  lines  as  “to  write  elegies  on  stumps”  (p.  13)  and 
'‘we'll  shuck  the  superfluous  and  carry  ecstasy  to  the  stars” 
(p.  40),  the  translators  not  only  “jar”  the  ear  of  the  English  reader, 
but  they  also  do  a great  disservice  to  the  integrity  of  Antonych’s 
verse. 

Ironically,  the  poem  that  gives  this  collection  its  title, 
“Square  of  Angels”  (p.  21),  is  the  worst  translation  in  the  volume. 
Without  going  into  details  (which  a simple  reading  of  the  original 
will  reveal),  this  translation  can  be  characterized  as  inaccurate, 
incomplete,  and  totally  devoid  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  original. 
The  problems  begin  with  the  very  title.  “Square  of  Angels”  ap- 
parently inspires  visions  of  everything  from  heavenly  creatures 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a square  to  angels  raised  to  the  fourth 
power  (according  to  actual  tests  conducted  by  this  reviewer).  It 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  suggest  what  it  should  — namely,  an 
open  space  in  a city  or  town  (as  in  “Times  Square”).  The  ambi- 
guities could  have  been  avoided  had  the  poem  and  the  collection 
been  called  “Angel  Square”  (Ploshcha  ianholiv). 

If  the  title  “Square  of  Angels”  helps  to  catapult  that  poem 
into  the  ranks  of  dubious  translations,  then  a line  in  “Ritual 
Dance”  (Khorovid)  does  the  same  for  the  latter.  “The  bracken 
covers  the  girls's  steps  like  palms  of  earth”  is  unpardonable  not 
only  for  the  sound  it  produces  and  the  possessive  form  it  uses,  but 
also  because  “palms  of  earth”  introduces  confusion  among  Anto- 
nych’s Muses:  contrary  to  what  one  may  think,  “palms”  in  this 
line  does  not  refer  to  “palm  trees,”  but  to  “the  palm  of  the  hand” 
{zemli  dolonia  in  the  original).  The  poem  is  also  ambiguous  in 
line  one,  when  it  employs  the  expression  “square  of  memory”  for 
Antonych’s  maidan  mrii.  In  fact,  there  are  a number  of  other 
instances  in  this  volume  when  the  translation  becomes  rather 
opaque.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  original,  which  is  nearly 
always  clear  and  transparent. 

The  introduction  by  Bohdan  Rubchak  is  provocative,  but 
inadequate  for  the  audience  that  will  probably  make  use  of  this 
book.  Its  basic  thrust  is  interpretative  and  philosophic  rather  than 
factual.  Although  it  gives  the  reader  a brief  (but  sound)  sketch  of 
Antonych’s  literary  life,  it  does  not  attempt  to  place  him  in  the 
context  of  the  development  of  Ukrainian  literature,  much  less  of 
Ukrainian  history.  For  readers  familiar  with  Ukrainian  literature 
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and  history,  this  will  pose  no  problem.  For  those  who  are  not,  the 
introduction  may  prove  to  be  perplexing  at  times.  For  example,  it 
is  asserted  that  at  the  outset  of  his  poetic  career,  Antonych’s 
“knowledge  of  his  own  culture  had  been  sketchy”  (p.  xi)  and  that 
his  earliest  poems  were  written  in  Polish  (p.  x).  A reader  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  that  existed  in 
western  Ukraine  during  this  period  will  probably  be  surprised  that 
a Ukrainian  poet  could  have  such  rudimentary  problems.  Similarly, 
it  is  doubtful  that  neophytes  to  Ukrainian  literature  will  glean  the 
significance  of  the  1920s  for  Ukrainian  culture  from  a statement 
which  merely  says  that  “excitement  of  experimentation  and  the 
new  national  spirit  . . . blew  in  from  Kharkiv  and  Kyiv”  (p.  x); 
or,  for  that  matter,  that  they  will  grasp  the  tragedy  of  Stalinism 
for  Ukraine  from  the  astonishing  understatement  that  “Stalinism 
put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  modern  culture  in  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  ...”  (p.  x).  Certainly,  if  the  prospective  reader  of  this 
volume  needs  to  be  told  that  “Ukrainian  priests  are  allowed  to 
marry”  (p.  ix),  then  he  probably  also  needs  a better  explanation 
of  the  political  and  cultural  context  in  which  Antonych  worked. 

There  is  also  a problem  with  Rubchak’s  description  of  Anto- 
nych as  an  “Orphic”  poet.  Here,  too,  a more  complete  explanation 
and  definition  would  have  been  helpful.  Like  other  commentators 
before  him,  Rubchak  underscores  the  most  salient  feature  of  Anto- 
nych’s poetry — the  sense  of  unity  the  poet  feels  with  the  whole 
universe  and  with  all  creation.  The  difference  is  that  Rubchak 
calls  this  unity  “Orphic”:  he  speaks  of  “total  Orphic  unification” 
(p.  xvi),  of  “Orphic  meanings”  (p.  xv),  and  argues  that  Antonych 
consciously  forged  in  his  poetry  a “persona  of  the  poet  as  Or- 
pheus” (p.  xx). 

Antonych’s  sense  of  unity  with  the  world  around  him  is  not  in 
question  here.  A question  arises  when  it  is  designated  as  “Orphic.” 
Rubchak  never  precisely  defines  what  he  means  by  “Orphic”  unity 
(or  how  it  differs  from  just  plain  unity)  and  does  not  explain  why 
it  is  necessarily  a better  designation  of  Antonych’s  poetry  than,  say, 
“pantheistic”  or  “materialistic”  or  “mystic” — all  of  which  it  has 
been  called  at  one  time  or  another.  The  necessity  for  a definition 
is  crucial,  for,  unlike  the  terms  enumerated,  the  Orphic  myth,  with 
its  numerous  transformations  and  interpretations,  is  fraught  with 
allusions  which  are  not  all  very  apparent. 

Rubchak  compounds  the  confusion  and  destroys  whatever 
concept  the  reader  may  have  had  of  the  Orphic  myth  by  calling 
nearly  every  great  Western  and  Ukrainian  poet  “Orphic.”  For  him, 
Taras  Shevchenko,  Pavlo  Tychyna,  Volodymyr  Svidzinsky,  and 
a host  of  other  European  and  American  poets  (Nerval,  Novalis, 
Hoelderlin,  Slowacki,  Yeats,  Rilke,  Khlebnikov,  Guillen,  Stevens) 
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“reverberate  [the  song  of  Orpheus]  ...  in  their  poems”  (p.  ix). 
Such  a broad  definition  makes  communication  impossible  and 
comparisons  meaningless.  The  only  real  common  denominator  that 
Rubchak  provides  to  link  all  of  these  poets  is  “nature”  (he  speaks 
of  Shevchenko,  for  example,  as  “another  poet  of  nature”  [p.  xvi]). 
If  by  “Orphism”  Rubchak  means  only  nature  or  nature  poetry, 
then  he  not  only  sows  confusion  by  using  the  term  in  this  way,  but 
also  impoverishes  the  myth  as  well. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Rubchak’s  characterization  of 
Antonych  is  without  merit.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  idea  as  such 
is  very  appealing.  In  fact,  if  Antonych  is  read  in  the  context  of 
some  recent  scholarship  on  this  subject,^  then  Rubchak’s  thesis 
actually  becomes  convincing.  But  in  its  present  state,  it  elicits  more 
reservation  than  agreement. 

Finally,  there  are  some  minor  problems,  such  as  missing  quo- 
tation marks  (“A  Lullaby,”  lines  4 and  9;  “Morning  in  the  City,” 
line  1);  a reversal  in  the  order  of  lines  (“St.  George  Square,”  lines 
13-14);  and  inconsistency  in  the  transliteration  of  Antonych’s 
birth  place  {Novici  on  the  back  cover,  Novycja  in  the  introduc- 
tion); and,  for  some  reason,  no  acknowledgement  is  given  (to 
L.  Hutsaljuk?)  for  the  cover  design.  One  might  also  add  that  the 
usefulness  of  this  volume  could  have  been  extended  tremendously 
had  the  translations  been  accompanied  by  the  Ukrainian  originals. 

In  1967  Sviatoslav  Hordynsky  noted  that  Antonych’s  poetry 
is  still  waiting  to  be  discovered  by  non-Ukrainians  through  good 
translations.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  state  that  this  transla- 
tion constitutes  that  discovery.  But  even  so,  it  certainly  is  a hopeful 
sign  pointing  at  the  right  direction. 


Oleh  S.  Ilnytzkyj 
Harvard  University 


^Elizabeth  Sewell,  The  Orphic  Voice  (London,  1960);  Walter  A. 
Strauss,  Descent  and  Return  (Cambridge  Mass.,  1971).  It  should  be  noted 
that  both  these  authors  carefully  define  the  manner  in  which  they  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  Orphic  myth. 
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DMYTRO  IVANOVYCH  CHYZHEVSKY  (1894-1977) 

There  will  be  few  students  or  enthusiasts  of  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture to  whom  the  name  of  this  eminent  Slavist  and  Ukrainian 
scholar  will  not  be  familiar.  Most  of  us  will  have  spent  many  a 
rewarding  hour  with  his  numerous  books  and  articles  on  Ukrainian 
subjects.  Dealing  with  a wide  variety  of  topics,  always  erudite  and 
perceptive,  these  contributions  have  ensured  him  an  honoured 
place  among  Ukrainian  scholars.  But  Dmytro  Chyzhevsky  was, 
of  course,  more  than  this — more  than  an  outstanding  Ukrainian 
scholar — he  was  a Slavist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  in 
his  over  8D0  articles,  reviews,  and  monographs  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  a wide  variety  of  fields.  In  all  the  areas  of  his 
scholarly  activity,  Chyzhevsky  revealed  exceptional  erudition,  un- 
ceasing energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  a fidelity  to  his  ideals  of 
scholarly  excellence.  Characteristically,  when  a member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  this  journal  tried  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
him  earlier  this  year,  Chyzhevsky  replied  that,  before  agreeing, 
he  would  like  to  see  the  first  issue  of  the  journal.  By  then  it  was 
too  late.  Dmytro  Ivanovych  Chyzhevsky  died  on  April  18,  1977, 
in  Heidelberg. 

Born  on  March  23,  1894,  in  Oleksandria,  Ukraine,  Chyzhev- 
sky (Tschizewskij,  Cizevsky)  studied  philosophy  and  philology 
first  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  (1911-13)  and  then  at  Kiev 
University  from  which  he  graduated  in  1919.  Leaving  Ukraine 
after  the  Revolution,  he  continued  his  studies  in  Germany.  Among 
his  teachers  were  Edmund  Husserl,  Karl  Jaspers  and  Martin  Hei- 
degger. Having  obtained  a Ph.D.  in  philosophy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg,  Chyzhevsky  began  his  teaching  career  in  1924 
at  the  Ukrainian  Pedagogic  Institute  in  Prague  as  a teacher  of 
philosophy.  From  there  he  went  to  Halle  University  (1932-45) 
where  he  taught  Slavic  languages,  linguistics  and  literatures.  From 
1935  to  1937  he  also  taught  at  the  University  of  Jena.  Subsequent- 
ly he  went  to  Marburg  University  (1945-51)  as  Professor  of  Slavic 
languages  and  literatures,  and  then  to  Harvard  University  (1949- 
56)  as  Visiting  Professor,  where  he  taught  courses  in  Ukrainian 
language,  Russian  and  Ukrainian  literature,  and  comparative 
Slavic  literature.  From  1956  until  his  retirement,  he  was  Professor 
at  Heidelberg  and  later  (from  1968  on)  at  Cologne  as  well.  For 
his  contributions  to  scholarship  he  was  granted  several  honorary 
degrees. 

From  the  early  stages  of  his  career  Chyzhevsky  was  a member 
and  active  participant  in  many  scholarly  societies  and  academies. 
From  1931  to  1938  he  was  a member  of  the  German  Society  for 
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Slavic  Studies;  from  1932  to  1939 — of  the  Slavic  Institute  in 
Prague;  from  1936 — of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society.  He 
worked  with  the  Scientific  Institute  in  Warsaw,  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  Prague  Linguistic  Circle  and  the  Ukrainian  Historical- 
Philological  Society  in  Prague,  and  was  a founding  member  of 
the  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  the 
director  of  its  philosophical  section. 

His  truly  monumental  and  multifaceted  scholarly  activity, 
whose  beginnings  date  back  to  the  1920s,  was  mainly  within  the 
areas  of  the  history  of  Slavic  philosophy  and  Slavic  literatures. 
Although  his  contributions  in  both  these  areas  were  immense,  it  is 
for  his  works  on  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and  Czech  literature,  and  for 
his  comparative  studies  that  he  was  best  known.  It  has  legitimately 
been  said  that  within  these  areas  his  primary  interests  were  in  the 
Baroque  and  old  periods,  but  there  are  few  literary  epochs  and 
movements  which  his  scholar’s  pen  did  not  touch.  In  all  of  his 
major  studies,  questions  of  style  and  genre  were  among  his  prin- 
cipal concerns  but  never  as  ends  in  themselves,  for  Chyzhevsky 
always  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  a literary  epoch — to 
the  world  view  that  shaped  it.  From  this  focus  on  Geistesgeschichte 
came  his  tendency  to  see  recurring  patterns  in  Slavic  literatures — 
waves  of  opposing  styles  following  one  another  through  history 
in  modified  forms. 

Both  his  approach  to  the  study  of  Slavic  literatures  and  his 
phenomenal  knowledge  are  perhaps  most  dramatically  exemplified 
in  his  wide-ranging  comparative  studies,  the  latest  of  which  ap- 
peared in  English  translation  in  1971.  But  in  each  of  those 
areas  of  Slavic  studies  in  which  he  worked,  his  contributions 
were  vast.  In  the  Russian  field  there  were  his  discerning  studies 
of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  and  Dostoevsky;  his  investigations  of 
the  influence  of  Hegel  on  Russian  thought;  his  history  of  Russian 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  Baroque;  and  his  recently 
translated  history  of  nineteenth-century  Russian  literature. 
In  the  West  Slavic  area  there  were  his  numerous  studies  of  Czech 
literature,  where  his  interest  in  the  Baroque  manifested  itself  in 
his  outstanding  work  on  Comenius;  his  sallies  into  Slovak  litera- 
ture, which  yielded  a series  of  articles  and  a monograph  on  §tur; 
and  his  studies  of  Mickiewicz.  In  Ukrainian  studies  as  well,  Chy- 
zhevsky’s  scholarly  endeavour  was  wide-ranging  and  estimable. 
His  two  early  monographs  on  the  history  of  Ukrainian  philosophy 
were  of  a pioneering  character.  His  enduring  interest  in  Skovoroda 
generated  dozens  of  articles  and  books.  (The  latest  appeared  in 
1974.)  He  contributed  studies  of  Shevchenko,  Panteleimon  Kulish, 
Ivan  Vyshensky,  Drahomanov,  and  Edvard  Strikha.  His  literary- 
historical  bent  yielded  a series  of  works  on  the  Renaissance,  Ba- 
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roque,  and  old  periods,  which  ultimately  grew  into  his  authoritative 
history  of  Ukrainian  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  period 
of  Realism  and,  subsequently,  in  the  1975  English  edition,  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

His  legacy  is  thus  one  that  will  be  shared  equally  by  Russians, 
West  Slavs  and  Ukrainians.  Yet,  in  Ukrainian  scholarship  and, 
more  particularly,  in  the  realm  of  Ukrainian  literary  history,  more 
than  in  any  of  the  other  fields  of  his  scholarly  endeavour,  he  will 
occupy  a singular  position.  In  this  field,  where  Ukrainian  scholar- 
ship has  seldom  broken  out  of  its  nineteenth  century  populist 
(socio-political  or  socio-nationalist)  shackles,  his  contribution  was 
indeed  unique  and  rivals  that  of  the  neoclassicist  poet  and  literary 
historian  Mykola  Zerov.  In  fact,  although  their  approaches  dif- 
fered significantly,  these  two  outstanding  twentieth  century  schol- 
ars had  much  in  common.  In  his  own  way,  Chyzhevsky  continued 
the  best  traditions  embodied  by  his  predecessor — his  respect  for 
solid  scholarship,  and  his  synthetic  approach  to  literary  history,  in 
which  the  aesthetic  fact  played  as  important  a role  as  the  bio- 
graphical or  socio-historical  detail. 


Dolly  M.  Ferguson 
University  of  Toronto 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Sirs: 

I was  glad  to  see  (Vol.  2,  No.  1)  you  encouraging  scholars  to 
make  use  of  the  various  diplomatic  archives  holding  material  of 
Ukrainian  interest. 

I would  like  to  add  a few  comments  to  the  information  given 
on  German  Foreign  Office  archives,  and  to  correct  one  or  two 
errors. 

The  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  (Auswaertiges 
Amt)  are  held  not  by  the  Bundesarchiv,  as  stated,  but  by  the 
Political  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  (Politisches 
Archiv,  Auswaertiges  Amt,  Bonn).  Since  this  is  not  a public 
archives,  permission  to  carry  out  research  there  should  be  obtained 
beforehand  from  the  Director  of  the  Political  Archives.  This  is 
perhaps  best  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  Bonn  (in  the  case  of  Canadian  students,  of  course)  and  with  a 
supporting  letter  from  one’s  supervisor. 

As  mentioned,  microfilm  copies  of  the  archives  are  held  by 
several  North  American  university  libraries,  as  well  as  St.  Antony’s 
College  (Oxford).  Some  of  these  repositories  may  not  be  well 
known,  such  as  North  Texas  State  University  Library  in  Denton, 
Tex.,  but  library  staff  in  Canadian  universities  should  be  able  to 
direct  students  to  appropriate  holdings.  These  collections  are  not 
complete.  Not  only  have  matters  considered  unimportant  been 
omitted,  but  many  annexes  to  the  files,  such  as  maps,  have  been 
“souvenired.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  where  some  such  items 
are  now  held. 

The  Bundesarchiv  (Federal  Archives)  is  situated  at  Koblenz 
(54  Koblenz,  Am  Woellershof  12),  some  70  km.  from  Bonn,  which 
makes  it  feasible  to  work  in  both  places.  The  holdings  of  the 
Bundesarchiv  are  described  in: 

Das  Bundesarchiv  und  seine  Bestaende.  3.  Aufl.,  neubearb. 

u.  wesentl.  erw.,  Boppard:  Boldt,  1977.  DM  60, — (Schriften 

d.  Bundesarchivs,  Bd.  10.) 

A word  of  warning  about  the  guides  mentioned  in  the  article. 
Although  the  Political  Archives  uses  both  guides,  known  respec- 
tively as  “Oxford”  and  “Kent,”  intending  users  can  forget  Volume 
4 of  “Kent.”  Not  only  does  the  Political  Archives  regard  this 
volume  as  full  of  errors,  but  they  have  completely  revised  their 
cataloguing  system  for  “post  records”  since  Volume  3 appeared. 
They  have  their  own  internal  guide  to  these  records. 
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I realise  that  the  author  of  the  article  was  referring  to  the 
copies  held  by  the  Foreign  Office  Library  in  London,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  working  with  the  originals. 

Several  other  archives  in  Germany  (both  BRD  and  DDR) 
no  doubt  have  holdings  on  Ukrainian  matters,  ranging  from  the 
Bundesarchiv-Militaerarchiv  (Federal  Archives-Military  Archives) 
in  Freiburg  i.  Br.  to  the  various  Staatsarchive  (e.g.,  Bayerisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv)  to  private  collections.  In  East  Germany  the 
Zentrales  Staatsarchiv  (formerly,  Deutsches  Zentralarchiv)  in 
Potsdam,  the  Militaerarchiv  der  DDR  (Military  Archives  of  the 
DDR)  and  regional  archives  (e.g.,  Staatsarchiv  Dresden)  may  also 
prove  rewarding,  especially  in  such  fields  as  army  archives 
(WW2). 

Anyone  contemplating  extended  research  in  German  archives 
might  like  to  study  the  following: 

Archive.  Archive  in  deutschsprachigen  Raum.  2 Bde.  Berlin: 
de  Gruyter,  1974. 

(Minerva-Handbuecher.) 

Die  Nachlaesse  in  den  deutschen  Archiven.  Bearb.  v.  Wolf- 
gang A.  Mommsen.  Boppard:  Boldt,  1971. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  Underdown 
Department  of  History 
University  of  Melbourne 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Bohdan  Antonych.  Square  of  Angels:  Selected  Poems.  Translated 
by  Mark  Rudman  and  Paul  Nemser  with  Bohdan  Boychuk.  Ann 
Arbor:  Ardis,  1977.  xx  + 69  pp.  $2.95  paper. 

A.  Baran,  O.  W.  Gems,  J.  Rozumnyj,  eds.  The  Jubilee  Collection 
of  the  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Canada.  Win- 
nipeg: UVAN,  1976.  657  pp. 

Helen  Potrebenko.  No  Streets  of  Gold:  a Social  History  of  Ukrai- 
nians in  Alberta.  Vancouver:  New  Star  Books,  1977.  311  pp. 
$5.95  paper. 

Nicholas  Prychodko.  Good-bye  Siberia.  Markham,  Ont.:  Simon 
and  Schuster  of  Canada,  1976.  346  pp.  $2.50  paper. 

Walter  Smyrniw.  Ukrainian  Prose  Manual:  a Text  for  Intermediate 
Language  Studies.  Oakville,  Ont.:  Mosaic  Press,  1977.  192  pp. 
$5.00  paper. 

Alexander  Sydorenko.  The  Kievan  Academy  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Ottawa:  University  of  Ottawa  Press,  1977.  194  pp. 

The  Book  of  Vies.  Translated  by  Victor  Kachur.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Victor  Kachur,  1973 — Parts  1 & 2,  1975 — Part  3. 
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MASTER’S  AND  DOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Canadian-Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  invites  applications  for  five  Master’s 
thesis  fellowships  ($3,500  each),  non-renewable,  and  three  Doctoral  thesis  fellowships 
($5,000  each),  renewable,  to  be  awarded  in  1978-79.  The  awards  are  intended  to  aid 
students  to  complete  theses  on  Ukrainian  and  Ukrainian-Canadian  topics  in  the  dis- 
ciplines of  education,  history,  the  humanities,  law,  library  sciences,  and  the  social 
sciences.  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  only  in  the  thesis  year  of  an  academic  program 
and  only  for  thesis  work. 

The  fellowships  may  be  held  at  any  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere.  Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  at  the  time  of 
application.  Only  in  exceptional  circumstances  may  an  award  be  held  concurrently 
with  other  awards. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  January  31,  1978.  For  application 
forms,  write  to  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  335  Athabasca  Hall,  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T6G  2E8  or  phone  (403)  432-2972. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  invites  applications  for  ten  under- 
graduate scholarships  ($1,500  each),  renewable,  to  be  awarded  in  1978-79.  The 
awards  are  intended  for  students  interested  in  an  undergraduate  degree  with  a major 
in  Ukrainian  studies,  consisting  of  a combination  of  at  least  five  full  courses  in  a 
three-year  Arts  program  in  Ukrainian,  East  European,  Soviet  and/or  Canadian 
studies  (depending  on  whether  Ukrainians  or  Ukrainians  in  Canada  is  the  main  con- 
cern) and  at  least  eight  full  courses  in  a four-year  Arts  or  Education  program. 

The  awards  are  intended  to  cover  tuition  fees  and  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  room 
and  board  beginning  in  the  first  year.  Scholarships  of  $500  to  students  residing  at 
home  will  increase  the  number  of  scholarships  available. 

The  scholarships  are  for  an  eight-month  period  of  study  at  any  Canadian  univer- 
sity. Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation. Only  in  exceptional  circumstances  may  an  award  be  held  concurrently  with 
other  awards. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  January  31,  1978.  For  application 
forms,  write  to  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies,  335  Athabasca  Hall,  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T6G  2E8  or  phone  (403  ) 432-2972. 


UKRAINIAN  FILMS  IN  CANADA 

Shirley  Zaporzan  of  Winnipeg  is  currently  compiling  a filmography  of  Ukrainian 
Canadian  films  for  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  in  Edmonton.  The  list  will  serve  as  a comprehensive  guide  to  all  Ukrainian 
film  production  in  Canada  and  will  include,  as  well,  films  produced  anywhere  in  the 
world  about  or  relating  to  Ukrainians  and  the  Ukrainian  experience  in  Canada. 

Anyone  having  information  about  old,  forgotten,  or  little-known  films  that  should 
be  included  in  the  above  filmography  is  invited  to  send  jiertinent  details  to:  Shirley 
Zaporzan,  125  Academy  Road,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  R3M  0E2. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  UKRAINIAN 
STUDIES 

Mykola  Zerov,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ukrainian  Literature  (1798-1870) 
271  pp.;  $9.95  hardcover,  $3.95  paper. 

First  publication  of  the  renowned  scholar’s  lectures  delivered  at  Kiev 
University  in  1928.  Subsequently,  his  works  were  banned  and  Zerov  himself 
perished  in  a Soviet  concentration  camp.  His  lectures  deal  with  the  crucial 
period  of  modern  Ukrainian  literary  history  and  are  a model  of  scholarly 
objectivity.  They  appear  in  the  Ukrainian  original  and  are  intended  not  only 
as  a textbook  for  universities  but  also  as  a highly  educative  book  for  the 
general  reader.  Available  May,  1977. 

George  Luckyj  (ed.),  The  VAPLITE  Collection  (in  Ukrainian) 

260  pp.  Illustrated.  $10.95  hardcover,  $4.95  paper. 

This  volume  is  an  expanded  edition  of  previously  published  materials 
from  the  archives  of  the  literary  group  VAPLITE  (1925-1928).  It  offers  a 
unique  insight  into  the  life  and  work  of  a group  of  Ukrainian  writers  and 
artists  in  the  1920s  who  spearheaded  a national  and  cultural  revival.  Their 
attempt  to  develop  a high  Ukrainian  culture,  based  on  Western  European 
models,  was  cut  short  by  the  onset  of  Stalinism.  The  collection  contains 
letters,  diaries,  excerpts  from  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  many  illustrations, 
some  in  colour.  Available  November,  1977. 

FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS— SPRING  1978 

Orest  Zilynsky  (ed.)  An  Anthology  of  Ukrainian  Lyric  Poetry 
Part  One  (in  Ukrainian) 

Appr.  600  pp.;  $13.95  hardcover,  $6.95  paper. 

A selection  of  the  finest  Ukrainian  poetry  from  the  earliest  period  to 
1917.  Chosen  and  edited  by  a leading  Ukrainian  scholar,  who  also  provides 
a long  introduction.  A rich  sampling  of  lyric  verse  in  the  original  Ukrainian. 

Danylo  Husar  Struk,  Ukrainian  for  Undergraduates 

Appr.  200  pp.;  $8.00  hardcover,  $3.50  paper. 

A text  aimed  at  university  students  with  some  background  in  Ukrai- 
nian. Through  numerous  drills,  written  and  oral  exercises,  it  leads  the  stu- 
dent through  basic  morphology.  Although  points  of  grammar  are  explained 
in  English,  grammatical  terminology  is  given  in  both  Ukrainian  and  English. 
Includes  grammatical  tables  and  vocabulary. 


All  books  may  be  ordered  from 

Mosaic  Press 
P.O.  Box  1032 
Oakville,  Ontario 
Canada 
L6J  5E9 
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